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is 


„rut DISSIDENCE OF DISSENT AND THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE PROTESTANT RELIGION.” 


— — —— 


Vot. XI.—New Serigs, No. 307.) 


— — 


— — — 


LONDON : WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1851. 


— 


[Puter 64. 


DESTRUCTION BY FIRE OF THE CONGREGATIONAL | 


CHAPEL, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
A T a Meeting of the Church and Congregation 


connected with the above place of worship, and of a large 
number of members belonging to neighbouri: ¢g Churches, with 
their Pastors, held at Richmond, the Jird of September, 1851, 
the following resolutions—after a brief statement by the Kev, 
Evan Davies, pastor of the church, as to their plane and pur- 
ees respecting the erection of a New Chapel, with a Provision 
for Day Schools on the liberal principle of the British rystem— 
were unanimously adopted. 


APSLEY PELLATT, Eeq., in the Chair. 
Moved by the Rev. R. Porter, of Staines ; seconded Ly the 


Rev. G. '. Davies, of Wandsworth ; and supported by the 
Rev. Thomas Sti h, of Brent‘or |, — 


1. That this meeting desires to exprese its sympathy with 


TO INDEPENDENT CHURCHES. 
YOUNG MAN, of general ability and apti- 


£ tude, some tal nt, much experience, and Nonconformist 
princip'e«, secka an opportune feld of Chrietian labour and 
probable usetulness. A small Church, more willing to support 
a right hearted, anxious ministry, than desirous of elegance, or 


luxurious refinement, would find the Advertiser willing to meet 


the Independent Church at Richmond in ite present ying pork | 


tion—one into which ans other Church may at any ume be 
thrown by a similar Providence.” 


Moved by the Rev. J. Dickinson, of Hounslow ; seeonded 


by the Rev. G. J. Aden: v. of Ealing; and supported by | 


the Rev. L. J. Byrnes, of Kingston,— 


2. “ That this case ie worthy of the kind and practical sym- 
pathy of the Christian public, and that the frends constituting 


thie meeting will endeavour to secure for it liberal ald, especialy | 


ae it is contemplated to mek provision for Day Schools in con- 
nexion with the New Chapel.” 
Moved by the Kev. A. K. Lord, of Hersham ; 
the Rev. R. Ashton, of Putney; and supported by the 
Kev. W. C. Yonge, ot Brentford, 

3. That these resolutions, signed by the Chairman. be ad- 
vertised in the Jatriot, Brit Banner, Nonco: fo: mist, and 
Christian Tunes newspapers.” 

(Signed, ) 


— 


APSLEY PELLATT. 


— = — — 


CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, CITY-ROAD. 


seconds dl by ’ 


their viewer, il possible, 


Addresa, post-paid, with full partwwars, Ww F. G. K., 
Woodh y's, 30, Fore-street, Cripplegate. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


N Association of great public utility, esta- 
4 bli-hed to promote the mort important objects, is desirous 
of acp dating Net in Nr Town ant Village ia 
Eugene, A preference will be given to Descons and other 
offic of the Independent and Baptist Denominations, The 
Remuneration Liberal, 


Addre~«, . letter, pre-paid, to N. P., care of Mr. Dean, 91, 
Fieet-street, Andon, 


EDUCATION, 


A Vacancy occurs in a highly- respectable | 
— 


1 * 


Finishing Kstahlishment for YOUNG Links for an 

AKTICLED PUPIL, near Town—‘or One, Two, or Three years 

who will possess the same advanteges as the other pupils, 
and derive instruction from Masters of the firet eminence. 


| respectable Situation procured upon leaving, if required. 


—ů—ů— 


— —  — 


as Recognition of the Rev. WILLIAM | 


SPENCER EDWARUS as Pastor over the Church 


assembling in the above Chapel, will take place on TUESDAY, | 


OCTOBER 7, 1851. 
In the morning. at Eleven o' Clock, the Rev. J. C. HARRISON, 
of Park Chapel, Camden Town, will deliver the INTRODUC. 


TORY Di URSE; the Kev. JOHN FROST, of Cottwn-cnd, 

Will offer up the R NITLON PRAYER; and the Rer. 

enn ILD, D. Craven Chayel, will deliver the 
f E TO THE MI ; 

A the evening, at half 8ix o'clock, a SERMON will be 

to the Chureh aud Congregation. 
Several of the neighbouring Ministers will take part in the 
Bervices of the day. 


——————— 


— 


EW JERUSALEM CHURCH. 
Just published, a full REPORT of the SPEECHES ge- 
livered at a Public Meeting of thie Denomination of CLURIS- 
TIANS, held at FREEMASONS’ HALL, on the loch of August, 
1851. 8vo. Price 6d. 
May be had through any Bookseller, of F. Punx, 20, Pater- 
noster-tow. 


APPRENTICESHIP SOCIETY, 
T the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 


the Members of this Society, “to Apprentice the Chil. | 
dren of Dissenting Mini-ters of Evangelical sentiments,” held 


at the Congregational Library, Finebury Circus, on Tuerday, 

the 30th of S ptember, 1851, the four firet candidates from 

the subjoined list were elected tothe benctit of the Institution. 
LUWARD SELBY, Chairman. 


1. Henry C. Searle ...... 833) 7. David Jones 109 
2. Elizabeth Stanbridge .. 361 8. John Feane.......... 62 
J. Henry Jennings Zo) |] 9. Rachel J. Jones 46 
4. Frederick II. Allen .... 241 | i0. Thomas Liwrence.... 24 
Dm One Be SOMOS cocccces S40) Il. Samuel Rees 
6. George B. Blessley .... 151 |) 12. Mary Aun Thomas .. 4 

. JAMES SPONG, Mortimer-bouse, De 

Beauvior lun, London, 


W. W. KILPIN, Bedford, ö 


By whom Donatious and Subscriptions will de thankfully 
received, 


Sec: eturies. 


— — — — 


ME PARENTS of a FAMILY living in a smal! 


pleasant town, in the west of England, are anxious to 
obtain for their children a liberal education without being under 
the necesri'y of rending them to a boar ing school, aud for this 
purpose they are desirous of securing the SERVICES of a 
GENTLEMAN and his WIFE, who are fond of children and 
fully competent to instruct them in the leading branches of a 
lite and useful education up to the age of 12 or 13. Latin, 
‘rench, music, and drawing, are deemed essentials, Liberal 
terms will be offered to parties thoroughly qualitied to under- 


— 


.I. D. xc. 


take such an important charge, and the advantages of a select | 


circle of society would, it is presumed, render the engagement 
pleasant and agrecable. A respectable house can be had in the 
town, at a moderate rent, The highest teetimoniale to character 
and ability will be required, Apply by letter, pre-paid, to A. B., 
care of Howard and Dollman, 2, Crescent, Dridge-strect, 
Blackfriars. 


— 


TO CAhISET MAKE AND UPHOLSTERLES, 
TRO BE DISPOSED OF, by Private Treaty, 

a GOOD BUSINESS in the above Une, situated on the 
South-e vet Coast, 


For particulars apply to Mr. W. Nash, Builder, Balla Pond, 
Ielington. Rent moderate. 


— — - — 


THE LONDON TEMPEMANCE LEACGU . 
1 Inauguration will take place at EX E- 
TER HALL, on MONDAY, OCTOBER Gch, 
The Chair to be taken at Scven o’Ciock, by LAWRENCE 
HEYWORTH, keg, M.“. Admission, free, 
T. C. PREBBLE, ? 1 
L. GRIFFITHS, 5 Hon. Secs, 


—— ——' 


References: Rev. J. Stoughton, Kensington; Rev. J. Sher- 


man, M. A., Surrey-Chapel Parsonage ; and Rev. T. W. Aveling, 
Kingsland, 


Terma, and fall particulars, may be obtained by a line ad- 
(lresved to M. A. Z., Merers. Reeves and Sona, 113, Cheapside ; 
or, M. A. , Mr. Law's, 131, Fleet-street, London. 


— — ꝗ— — 


NEW COLLEGE, LONDON. 


SERVICES IN CONNEXION WITH TUE OPENING OF 
THE COLLEGE. 
On the LORD'S DAY, SEPTEMBER 28, SERMONS will be 


preached on BEHALF of the INSTLDUTLON, in several places 
worship in or near to . . 


N 


a 
JOHN’S-WOUD 
following programme : 

Introdue Prayer 
tory TON: 


Reading of the Scriptures—Rev, 
GEORGE CLAY 


Prayer—Rev. Dr. BU R. 
Introductory Lecture — Hex. Dr. HARRIS, Principal. 
Concluding Prayer—Rev. JAME+ STRATTEN, 


On MONDAY, OCTOBER 6, at Twelve o’Clock, a further 
SERVICE will be held at the COLLEGE, when the Rev. 
THOMAS BINNEY will deliver an ADDRESS to the Str. 
DENTS; and the Devotional Exercises of the Meet'ng will be 
conducted by the Reva. J. C. HARRISON, J. STOUGLIITON, 
and SAMUEL MARTIN, 

A Collation will be provided at the College after each of the 
ubove Services, Tickets for October Ist, price 58. cach, are now 
ready, and may be obtained of Mert, Jackson and Walford, 
St. Paul's Churchyard; and of Mr, Cburchyara, Congregational 
Library, Klou.ficld-street, 


The Profersors have arranged to deliver Introductory Lec. 
tures im their several departments in the following order; 

Wednesday, October 1 (as above), Rev, Dr. ILARRIS, Prin- 
cipal. 

Friday, October 8, at 12 o’Clock, Rev. J. H. GODWIN, 

Tue -das, Oc ober 7, at 12 o'clock, E. LANKES PER, Esq., 
M. D., F. M. S., &e. 

Wednesday, Uctober 8, at 12 o Clock, Rev. PHILIP SMITH, 
L.A 


Thursday, October 9, at 12 o’Clock, Rev. MAURICE NEN. 
NEK, 
Friday, October 10, at 12 o'Clock, W. SMITH, E+q., 
STUDENTS of the COLLEGE are expected to hare made 
their arrangements for the ensuing session before the let of 
October. by order of the Council, 
WILLIAM FARRER, II. n., See. 


BOARDING HOUSE. 


13, Pancras-lane (one door fiom Queen-street), Cheapside. 


\ KS. MILES respectfully informs her friends | 
i 


' T. Tenison Curve, M.A, lately Minister of Carlicle Epiecopal 
that she las fitted up her house for the ace ommodation | 


of Com*aercial Gentlemen and Visitors, and hopes that the 
arrangements made for their comfort will ensure a continuance 
of their favours, 

The house is quiet and airy, situated half-way between Bow 
Church and the Mansion. house, and within a minute's walk of 
the tand for omnibuses tu the Kailway Stations and all! parts 
of the Metropolis. 


Teums Bed & Breakfast, 3s, Gd. per day. 


SERVANTS INCLUDED. 


Price 7#., wih a New Portrait after Pickensois, R. A., 


JHILOSOPHTIE PROVERBIALE [La Putvo- 


rum KN Prhovenne-): Par Maurin F. Irren: Tra- 
duite par Gkougk Mevivinn, 


„The book contains so rich a fund of wit, wi-dom, and senti- 
ment—recommends ite ro strongly to our judgment by the 
soundness Of its Makims, and to our taste by the graces of its 
diction-—that we canuot but regard with extreme satisfaction 
any wttempt such as the present to promote still further tue 
knowledge of a Work at once so useful and so entertaining, I. 
Metivier is entitled Lo great praise for the ability with whieh he 
bas managed to combine elegauce with accuracy in his Wanela- 
uon.“ Morning Post,” 


Londres: Thomas Har MAKI, 187, Piccauilly ; et chez tous 
les Libraries en k tauce et en Amérique, 


other of our popular religious magazines,” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


— 


— 


Fully sustains the promise of excellence whieh ite fire 
number gave when it sued from the pres« at the commence- 
ment of the present year. The adaptation of ite articles to the 
wants of the age in «hich we live, far out«tripe that of any 
lira if rf Observer. 


THE MONTULY 


CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR 


FOR OCTOBER, Price SINPENCE, 

Contains :— 

I. The Ballot. 

. The Germ of Invect L fe. 

J. Recent English Scepticism. 

4. Faith and Morality. 

J. The lleunen Tribes 0 Lon ton, 

6. Philip Herberteod on Preaching. 

7. A Walk in the Library of the thitith Museum. 

K. Manthey Retrospect, 

ohr. Comfort rom Abowe. 

Notices of Books; Intelligenee, &. &. 


Londen: Arthur Uell, vine, and Co, 25, Pa'ternoster-row. 
Fdinburgh: A, and C. Diack. Glasgow : J. Rattiay. 


ECLECTIC: REVIEW for OCTOBER, 
price ls. O „, comlaine — 

I. Lamartine’s Restoration of Monarchy in France. 

2. The Creed of Christendom. 

J. Mashew's Kevelations of Londen, 

4. Sherman's Memoir of Wiliam len. 

Db. Recent Poetry. 

i. Neapolitan Atrocities— Mr. Gladetone’s Letters. 

. Eplecopal Revenues. 

8. Review of the Month, &c. &c. 


MER WESTMINSTER and 


1. Western Africa, 
. Maribor 


n sag Ge Reign of Queen Anne, 


7. 
k. 


Correspondence du Comte de Mirabeau; Feldzug von gen- 
naar; Teka, Ran, and Real Amer; Kine Frauenfahrt um 
W. It; Von Babylon nach Jessen; Critleal aud Miscel- 


die 
laneous Notices. 


GROoMBRIDGS and Sona, 5, Paternoster-row. 
— 11 


1 


— — — — — — — — — 


On the 27th of October will be published, 


T IK REFORMER’S ALMANACK and 
POLITICAL YEAR-BOOK tor 185), 


The extensive sale aud marke! success of this Almanack 
during the last three years, make it u desirable medium for 
Adverlisemeutt, which are inserted on the following terms :— 


L rs. a. 14 *. J. 
Fielinesand under 0 7 6 IIA as page. . Lie 6 
Every additional line 0 1 0 Whole page . 3 0 0 


Advertisements which are intended for the entire impress oa 


must be sent forthwith to the Puolishera, AyLotT aad Jost,, 
8, Paternoster-row, 


CONGREGATIONAL YEAR-BOOK 
will be published JANUARY I, 1852. 

The Editors will feel obliged by corrections, intelligence, and 
suggestions, addre-aed to them ‘orthwith, at the Congregational 
Library. Advertisements to be sent to the Publishers, Menssre. 
Jackson and Walford, St. Paul's Courchy ard, 


Tur 


WORKS JUST PUBLISILED 
BY PARTRIDGE AND OAKEY. 
Post Sve, cloth, 3. 


A LITTLE BOOK. 


Demy Svo, price la, G1., 
PYEASONS for SECESSION; or, Objections 


to Remaining in the Established huren. By the liv, 


Chapel, Kennington-lane, and Incumbent ol Cine Heath, ot. 
Alban'e. 


Price d., with neat wrapper, and Index, illustrated with 43 
Kuygiavings, lhe Ilalf-yeariy art the 


PANY of HOPE REVIEW, and SUNDAY- 
Solus FRIEND, 


London: Partridge and Oakey, VPaterauster-row, an! 70, 
Lügen areeroad, 


THE LATE RLY. JOSEVH JOIN FREEMAN, 


Published this day, October It, price 20., 


MIE UNION MAGAZINE for SUNDAY 

SCHIOOL TEACHERS. Contents: A Sunday Sehool 
Sketch of the Labours of the Mev. J J. Freeman (with a pure 
trait); Punctuality ; On Sabbath Infant Classes, Extracts ‘rom 
the Second Prize Essay, The River Jordan, View to Safed; 
On Sunday Schals in France; The Suephert (with muste)! 
schools of un Lines Chureb; The Rt Miureum, No. V ln. 
hyyplian Idolatry ; Without Me ye can do Nothing; Deceare 
of Mr. John Iholid 1 Sabbath Senool ingine. evi 
or Books, Contneronprsce, erte London sun. 
day Schoul Uniom Committee; Scarborough; French Sunday 
Suohools ; Jersey. 


London: SuSe SG Uston, 60, Paternoster-row; aud 
way be bad througü all Bovkeclers, 


FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CX. and XCV, tor OC- 


ORIGINAL 
a Fee APTI Ase 


— 
— — — — 
— — 


Ocroser I,] Che Lontonkormtst. 


11801. 


SaRL'S ARGENTINE SILVER PLATE 


Is THE 


BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR SOLID SILVER. 


GOLD and SILVER WATC 


GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES. 


ARL and SONS, WATCH MANUFACTURERS, 18, POULTRY 
near the D attention to their new and very extensive STOCK of 


The patterns are of the latest style, and the movements of 


the most highly = = ee Re —＋ 2 8 had. The following prices will con- 
vey au ou 0 Stock, economy quality :— 
Manufactory, 18, Poultry (near the Mansion House), Gold Case N 
LONDON, Watches of the Horizontal make, jewelled in four holes, main- £ 4. d. 444. 
9 9 . 9 1 taining wer, let 6 %% % „ „ „„ „ „„ „ LEE TTT eee 5 10 0 2 18 0 
HIS unrivalled production continess to give the same satisfaction as r 4 12 
when first introduced A ten years 0 From its intrinsic value, and eeeeeereeeeereer *ee eee eee eee ere ee ee eee eee eeee 
brilliant appearance, it far s * Ly. ce —ͤ— for solid iver A new and magnif- an oe pen ee escapements, jewelled in four , aah a 
cent stock has just been com present tow blic ion is res * N „5 „„%„%„„%„%„%„„%„%„%„% j%%%%„%„ „„ „„ „ 
; s 1 — Di with the flat f style, with the most bighly- 
00" 12 EPERO and CANDELABRA n — — 4 ‘Didiies and’ COVE * — finished movements, jewelled in 10 extra holes, rd size...... 14 14 0 518 0 
TEA and COFFEE EQUIPAGES, CRUET FRAMES, CAKE BASKE CANDLESTICKS, A written warranty for accurate rmance is given with every watch, and a twelve. 


SALVERS, TEA TRAYS, DECANTER 8TANDS, LIQUEUR FRAMES, TEA URNS and 
KETTLES, SOUP and SAUCE TUREENS, with every article requisite for the Dinner, Tea, 
or Breakfast Service. Pamphlets, containing drawings and prices of all the articles, gratis, 
and sent postage free to all parts of the k . Any article may be had separately as a sample. 


SOLE INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Sarl and Sons, 18, Poultry, near the Mansion House. 


charged 
A pamphlet, containing a 
dad — — 


months trial allowed. A very extensive and splendid assortment of fine 
according to the — 
5 


ht of sovereigns. 
t of the prices of the various articles in gold and silver, may be 


neck-chains ; 


SARL and SONS, 18, POULTRY, 


(NEAR THE MANSION-HOUSE), LONDON. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
FOOD AND BEVERAGE, THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


THE PARIS CHOCOLATE COMPANY, 


252, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FRENCH CHOCOLATE, BONBONS, AND FRENCH SYRUPS. 


FRENCH CHOCOLATE.— Of all the vegetable 


roductions which enter into the human dietary, 
that of Cocoa is the best; the best form of 


Company has been unan the best exhibited at the Crystal Break‘ast Chocolate in pts, which 
ulres no „ also Tablets, plain or perfumed. — py he 11 and in 
endless variety, flavoured to every taste, and up in fancy These are invaluable to Travellers, Fxcarsioniste, and all 
the 8 a fluid to assist its e same 


1~ yy not requ 


who need a portable s of as sandwiches do 
aa exhibited at No. . Ua. 3, South Western at No. 873, Class 6, Machine-room, English Division; and 


ry; Manufacto 
sold at the Central Refreshment Court, Great Exhibition. 
CHOCOLATE. 

Chocolate de Santé fin (Exhibition Quality) per lb. 2s. Od. Chocolat Kepagn oll 4s. Od. 

*” de Santé ura „ eee 28. 6d. ; uper fin 5s. Od. 

* de Santé surfin au Cara que 3s. Od. | Refraichiasant au lait d' Amandlde Sa. Ol. 

Fin Ala Vanille Se. Od. 90 extra fla 600600066 6s, Od. 
Caraque A la Vanille ..... — TIT T TTT 4s. Od. | Batons de Santé fin..... —— —— each Os. 14. 
Extra fin, & duuble Vanille (Exhibition Quality) .. 5s. Od. „ le Vanillc ce ccccceceees dee Or, 2d, 

A triple Vanille * 6s, Od. | Railway Pastilles (I Ib. bones) ls. Od. 


Statuettes, Animaux, &. 


FRENCH SYRUPS ave preparations fre... the choicest fruits, mingled with proper proportions of 
sugar, carefully purified and refined. The fruit syrups are anti-alcoholic, and when mixed with cold or soda water, produce a 
beverage, which, for cheapness and purity, exhilarating and refreshing qualities, richness and delicacy of flavour, stands unri- 


valled, 
SYRUPS, in Bottles at 2s. 6d. and 1s, 6d. each: 
Currant, Orange, Pine-apple, Almond, Raspberry Vinegar 
Cherry, Lemon, Orange-peel, Cinnamon, Punch Syrup, 
Raspberry, Gum, Lemon-peel, Peppermint, Noyaux Syrup. 


Punch and Noyaux are the only Syrups containing alcoholic properties. The much-esteemed Bavaroise beverage is obtained 
by mizing the Almond 8yrup with hot milk. 


BONBONS WITH VANILLE.—Pralinés, Nougat, Créme, Liqueur, Pistaches, Nonpareille blanche, 
Couleur, et Cristaliises, Pate de Pistaches, Chataignes, Caramels. 


Observe the labels bearing the name and address as above, wit 
and Confectioners, in all parte of the kingdom. 


Applications for Agencies to be addressed to Mr. SANDERS, Wholesale Department. 


the initials T. B. P. Sold by respectable Grocers, Chemiste, 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
FRESH COPIES of all the best NEW WORKS continue to be added to 


MUDEE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


As freely as Subscribers may require them. 


Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per annum. Fi™t-class Country Subscription, TWO GUINEAS and upwards, 
acoording to the number of Volumes required. Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. 


For Prospectuses, apply to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-'quare. 


DOMESTIC SANITARY REFORM. 


1 Public should see that they are supplied with TWELVETREES BROTHERS’ PREPA- 
RATIONS for WASHING, and use no other. eir Washing aration still mainiains its pre-eminence as the safest 


and ry ~ detergent known, In bottles, 6d., ls., and ls. 6d. each. Observe the signature, TWELVETREES BROTHERS, 
over the Cork. 


Their SOAP POWDER recommends itself to all classes as a safe, cheap, and effectual article for 
Washing and The more this article is known, the more it will be used, one penny seg * as 


purposes, 
equal to ten penn of soap. For Paint, and other Domestic pur it is invaluable. 
Packets, 1d. and 32. each. — — pus poses, va 


Their BRITISH FURNITURE CREAM is unequalled for its magic effect and durability of surface. 
In bottles, 2d. and 6d, each. 


Their FURNITURE POLISH and METAL PASTE must command a place in every household. In 
pots, Id., 2d., and 6d. each. 


—— — H— — — 


* —.— d RN. eq y and 8 in the Kingdom; and, wholesale, by TWELTREES BROTHERS, General Merchants, 


a trade should apply for TWELVETREES BROTHERS’ General List, which will be found worth the attention 
0 vers. 


NATION AL PROVINCIAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE soolETr y. 
84, MOORGATE-STREET, BANK, LONDON. 
Policies will not be void by an Assurer being unable to pay the 
NAI the 
n joy, which prevents a valuable Policy 


9 

Should an Assurer be unable to continue the payment of bis 
Premiums, an arrangement may be made to secure a Policy free 
from any future payments. 

_ Policy-holders to the extent of £300 and upwarda, on the 
Participating Scale, will have the privilege of nominating Scho- 
lars to the wed Schools of the Society. 

The Aseured are protected by a Guarantee Fund of £50,000 
in addition to the Annual Income and Reserved Fund. 

The payment of Premiums is arranged to suit the convenience 
of all classes of Assurers, viz., yearly, half-yearly, quar- 
terly, or monthly. Periodical smail payments develop the 
plan of this Boolety, which is to accommodate itself to the 


wants of the po 
No 1— lia 1 to the Members. Annual divi- 
sion of profits, after the first five years. 
Three-fourths, or Seventy-five per cent., of the Profits divided 
Policy-holders, until 2 temporary capital is paid 


te framed to 
ticipate in the profits of the Society, at a lower scale of 4 — 
than that charged by a large proportion of offices, | 


The Assured may reside in any part of the world, distant 
more than thirty-five degrees from the equator. 

8 One half of the Premiums may remain unpaid for the first 

ve . 

cies purchased on liberal and advantageous terme, or 
advances made on deposit of Policies effected with this Society. 

Mutual Assurance by indispulable Policies. No entiance 

Medical practitioners paid by the office for every case referred 
to them for their professional opinions. 

Rates of Premiums calculated from the Carlisle tables ex- 
presely for this office, and affording particular advantages to 
young lives. 

Loans granted to Members upon 12 personal security. 

One description of Assurance may changed for another, 
This provision will be of much general convenience ; by means 
of it an ordinary assurance may be commuted fer a rever- 
) sionary —— or other equivalent risk, as circumstances may 
render desirable. 

A system of family endowments and Annuities of a compre- 
hensive character. 

Policies issued frem £10 to £5,000. 

Finally „it may be observed that the valuable privileges en 
* ſenbers of this Society, con be obtained in no of 

he Directors, therefore, confidently recommend it 


be divided among classes of the „and re ully invite intending As- 
for the er or assiguiment of Policies. eurers the vantages i¢ with the 
for those who do not desire — ad — plans 9 ere 


J. W. SPRAGUE, Manager. 


— 


N MUTUAL LIFE and 
GUARANTEE SOCIETY. 


Established for Granting Assurances on Lives, Guarantee for 
Fidelity, Endowments, Loans, and Annuities. 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament: with a Guarantee Fund of 
£50 000. 


[L, ONO 


Head Offices—No. 63, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON, 


stephen Oldin Bed., 8t. Clem „lane, Ban 

en f. „St. Clement’s- ker. 
Henry Tucker, Eeq., Stamford-hill, 

Thomas Spalding, Bed., Drury-lane. 

Edward Swaine, Esq., 185, Piccadilly. 


DIRECTORS. 

Peter Broad, E-q., Tavistock-str and Shepherd’s Busb. 
Thomas Chambers, Esq., P r-baildings, Temple. 

eed Davis, Esq., Stock Exchange, and Providence House, 


Hiekli 


Charles Reed, 22. F. S. A. Paternoster-row, and Hackney. 
Joseph Tucker, E*q., Gresham-street, and Woodford, 
George Wilson, Esq., Westminster, and Notting-hill. 


AUDITORS. 
William Hopwood, E«q., Aldine.chambers, Paternoster-row. 
Edwin Fox, Esq., St. Helen's-place. 
J. Parrinton, Esq., 16, King-street, City. 
OOU NSEL. 
Robert Lush, Eeq., Inner Tempe. 
Chas. James Foster, Esq., LL. U., Lincoln’s-inn, 
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“ONE SHILLING A WEEK, WHAT WILL IT DO?” 


Reaper! the above question is worthy of consideration. You 
may deem this amount very small, but by the following example 
it shown, that, by provident forethought, much may be ac- 
complished therewith. 

Suppose your age to be thirty-two, for the amall premium of 
about One Shilling a Week,” or £2 10+, 8d. per year, paid to 
the Society iseuing this paper, you can secure at death unk HUN- 
DRED POUNDS STERLING !! ann which may be bequeathed to wife, 
ch idren, family, or friend, just as you pleare. Besides which, 
hi- Institution being stTaicTLy MUTUAL, giving the whole pr: fils 
back to the Assured (who are Members), greatly increases the 
sum „ eured by the policy. 

On >, accepted a Member of the Society, and the first pre- 
mium paid, should death ocour that self-same day, you would 
leave £100, for one year’s premium of £2 10s. 8d. Any amount 
of provision may thus be made, as Policies are granted from £20 
to £5,000, to suit the circumstances of all classes. 

The husband and father who has made no provision against 
the event of hia death, for those dependent on him for their 
daily maintenance and comfort, should be deeply anxious, when 
he reflects upon the fact, that the support of his family depends 
upon his own uncertain existence, aad that at any day or hour 
they may be deprived of that mainstay which his daily industry 
secures—the wife left a sorrowing widow, and his off-pring 
fatherless, helpless children ; and thus the husband and father, 
the stay and support, the income and the home, be removed 
for ever from their sight! 

Surely, then, one spark of principle and forethought ought to 
be sufficient to influence a man to make some provision for those 
dear to him—a provi-ion which the resources of LIFE ASSURANCE 
place within his reach. 

Well may it then be asked, Who would not thus appropriate 
One Shilling a Mel for the future support and well-being of 
those we love? having in the doing thereof the certainty of this 
smell amount of vss than two-pence per ay ENS 80 great 
a blessing, and at a time when so much needed. 

These “Hovusenotp Worps” are issued by the Directors of 
the above Society. Chief Office, 63, Moorgate-street, London. 
Where detailed and am mp anne may be obtained (gratis), 
and all the above-meationed advantages secured. 


By order, 
H. C. EIFFE, Secretary. 
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back their subscriptions, with six per cent. compound interest. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS, 


“THE TEST OF EXPERIENCE.“ 


WITHIN the narrow compass of little more than 
a hundred pages, the British Anti-state-church 
Association has just issued, under the title placed 
at the head of this article, a concise and masterly 
exposition of the working of the Voluntary prin- 
ciple in the United States of America. ‘The 
writer of this small but valuable manual, the Rev. 
John Howard Hinton, M.A., needs no introduction 
of ours, either to our own readers, or to the 

ublie. His logical — of thought, his in- 

ustry in exploring all the sources of information, 
his conscientiousness in the use of the materials 
he thus = 4 in forming his own convictions, and 
his aptitude in giving to them clear and forcible 
utterance, are pretty general! known, and are 
highly appreciated. The work to which we are 
now anxious to invite the early attention of our 
friends fully sustains his reputation in all these 
respects. an argument, d on experience, 
it appears to us unanswerable, irresistible — and 
the shape into which it has been cast will render 
it, doubtless, as popularas it is powerful. Hitherto, 
information on this deeply interesting subject has 
been diffused through massy and expensive volumes, 
as gold lies scattered in small particles over vast 
surfaces of the soil. It has been Mr. Hinton’s 
task to dig for the precious metal—Truth—to sift 
it from * extraneous to itself, and to 
present it pure and unalloyed, compressed into as 
small a space as possible. Lwo hours’ reading may 
now put any man who desires it into possession of 
complete and accurate information as to the 


practical results of the Voluntary principle in 
America. 


The plan of Mr. Hinton's volume may be 
sketched in few words. A page or two of intro- 
ductory matter is given to a lucid statement of the 

uestion which the work is intended to answer. 
The writer then sets forth, in the four chapters 
which constitute the first part of his little work, 
the history, the working, and the abolition of the 
compulsory principle in the United States, and de- 
duces from them the argument which they fairly 
embody. He passes on, in the second part, to a 
notice of the voluntary principle as there practi- 
cally developed—he reviews the opinions which 
obtained with respect to its introduction—he sums 
up, under several heads, its direct results, incon- 
testibly proving therefrom its adequacy to meet 
the wants of a rapidly-increasing population. Nor 
does he stop here. He presents, in few words, 
the chief of those collateral results which will 
probably impress many minds more deeply than 
those which are direct. He examines and refutes 
the objections which have been, or may be, urged 
against a national recognition of the Voluntary 
principle in regard to religious affairs, and he con- 
cludes by opening up, with great brevity, the 
sources of its power. We will not enter into any 
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detailed description of the contents of this volume. 
We deem it unnecessary. It is at once so read- 
able, and so cheap—it offers such a store of useful 
information, in such an accessible form, that we 
shall confide in the good sense of our readers to 
purchase the work, and make themselves familiar 
with its contents. 


One fact outweighs a hundred opposing pro- 
babilities. Dr. Lardner wrote a scientific treatise 
to prove the utter impossibility of crossing the 
Atlantic in steam-vessels, and, perhaps, it would 
have been difficult to confute his reasoning by a 
scientific demonstration. It was not attempted. It 
was very speedily rendered unnecessary. Practical 
men, unconvinced by the learned Doctor's treatise, 
boldly made the experiment, and its success was the 
best solution of what might otherwise have been a 
much-disputed problem. The argument from 
experience is to human minds the strongest that 
can be presented. Endless discussions may turn 
upon the question of what may be ; what is soon 
settles the noisiest controversy. In relation to the 
necessity of State support for the maintenance or 
efficiency of Christian institutions, there are not 
a few amongst us unable to discern, or to confide 
in, the essential vitality of God-given truth, the 
adaptation of great Providential laws to the nature, 
the position, or the wants of man, or the essential 
discrepancy between a system which addresses 
itself to the will, and means which touch only the 
actions, of our fellows. From all such considerations 
many find a way of escape, and trusting rather in 
what they see than in what they should believe, 
they exalt their own blunder into a virtue, and 
think to serve God by zealously propagating the 
delusion born of their own incredulity. These 
men are continually deriding the inefficiency of the 
Voluntary principle, forgetful that they are thereby 
disparaging the power of Christianity to achieve, 
under the protection of its Supreme Head, its own 
beneficent ends. It seems useless to ply against 
such minds abstract arguments, however cogent. 
The thick skin of their prejudices turns them aside, 
as Leviathan laughs at the shaking of the spear.” 
But facts like those brought out in the volume 
above adverted to, are as u hook in the nose.“ 
They cannot be shaken off by bold assertions. 
Their force cannot be impaired by the live- 
liest raillery, They carry their moral within them 
—a moral which indisposition itself cannot fully neu- 
tralize. Hence the importance of making such facts 
widely known. Their tendency is to shorten cuntro- 
versy, to silence the objections of ingenuity, to settle 
the minds of candid inquirers, and to strengthen the 
faith of those who already believe. ‘The British 
Anti-state-church Association never aimed a truer, 
or better-tempered, shaft against the system which 
it is their object to annihilate, than that supplied 
by this little volume. 


It will be said, as it has been said before, that 
the argument drawn from experience does not 
apply—that however the Voluntary principle may 
answer in America, its failure in this country would 
be certain—that it is one thing to leave Chris- 
tianity to its own resources in a newly-peopled 
region, and another to return to primitive methods 
in an old and densely-populated empire like ours. 
To us, however, it appears that the argument tells 
the other way. Surely, if anywhere the self- 
inherent power of revealed truth to meet the spiri- 
tual necessities of men might be expected to fall 
short of its designs, it is in thinly peopled districts, 
where the energies of men are occupied in sub- 
duing to their hand the yet untamed ruggedness 
of nature, where population increases with a 
rapidity beyond all precedent, and where much of 
that increase is made up of the off-scouring of the 
European States. Surely, if under any conditions, 
we mi ht, with reason, look fur its success, it 
would e in a country, like our own, where reli- 
gious activity has been long exercised; where 
the worth of Christian institutions is professedly 
recognised; where the weak are under the eye 
of, and in close contiguity with, the strong; and 
where the responsibility of every individual in 
relation to the welfare of the community at large, 
is growin ly felt, and daily responded to. Care to 
maintain Christian institutions is not a whit more 


natural to men when doing battle with Nature in 
the wilderness, than when dwelling with compara- 
tive ease in a well-ordered State. The expression 
of that care, in providing means for public wor- 
ship, is quite as difficult, and calls for quite as 
much sacrifice, in the one case as in the other. 
Thatwhich weighs down, and paralyses, the action 
of the Voluntary principle in Great Britain, is the 
existence of a State Church, honoured by the 
Legislature, upheld by the aristocracy, and rich! 
endowed from public resources, It is this whic 
constitutes the main impediment to the onward 
march, and complete triumph, of Christian willing- 
hood, in this land. Remove this, and you release 
from superincumbent pressure all the springs of 
religious zeal and philanthropy. At present, it is 
the one insuperable difficulty with which Volun- 
taryiem has to contend, enervating its motives, 
opposing its activity, deriding its efforts, and, to a 
great extent, interfering with its success, Religion 
is first made drunk with a worldly spirit, and is 
then taunted with being incapable of taking care 
of herself, 

In the conflict which we foresee to be approach 
ing, the utility of such publications as that which 
has given occasion to these remarks, will be — 
demonstrated. It is our present business to brea 
up, as we can, the thick crust of prejudice, and to 
chase fromthe minds of the timid those fears which 
drive them to take refuge in whatever happens to 
exist. Nothing, we think, is better calculated to 
achieve this desirable consummation, than * 
the attention of our countrymen to facts which 
cannot be gainsayed, illustrative of the power of 
Christian willinghood to meet all the exigenoes of 
man’s religious condition. We ask our friends, 
therefore, in all seriousness, not merely to “ read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest” this book for their 
own advantage, but to pu: it in circulation where- 
ever their influence can make itself felt. It they 
have Church connexions, let them use their best 
efforts to persuade them to acandid perusal of this 
“Test of Experience.” If, within the circle of 
their acquaintance there are half-hearted friends, 
let them try, by means of this work, to brace up 
their nerves. 1 he effect may not be immediatel 
visible, but it will show itself in the day of trial. 
When the hour comes in which it will be neces- 
sary for every man to take his side in the great 
controversy of the age, the impressions made by 
this concise statement of facts will exert their in- 
fluence in determining what that side shall be. 
They who are diligent in seed-time need never 
expect destitution in the day of harvest. A small 
sacrifice now may render unnecessary a much 
greater sacrifice hereafter. A little activity at the 
present moment, a little liberality, may go further 
towards the accomplishment of our great purpose, 
than would a tenfold measure of them at a later 
season. We ought not to rest until we have made 
every thoughtful man within these realms ac- 
quainted with the fact that, in regard to the 
efficiency of the voluntary principle, we are able 
triumphantly to point to “ the test of experience.” 


EPISCOPAL EMOLUMENTS, 


A recent number of the official Gazet/e contains 
the scheme for regulating the incomes of the several 
archbishops and bishops of England and Wales, pre- 
pared by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, Every 
archbiehop or bishop appointed since January, 1848, 
is required to furnish a correct account, certified 
under his own hand, on or before the 26th of March, 
and 29th of September, in each year, of all moneys 
actually received by him in respect of the revenues 
of his see for the preceding half-year, Where such 
receipts exceed the sum due under a scale which we 
notice below, the surplus is to be paid to the ac- 
count of the Commissioners at the Bank of England. 
No renewal of any lease can be effected by any pre- 
late until the amount of the fine has been approved 
by the Commissioners. Where the fine exceeds the 
half-yearly stipend of the bishop, the Commissioners 
may require it to be paid to themselves. Bishops 
who have succeeded since 1548, are, in their firat 
ieturn, to include a statement of all sums received 
by them since their appointment. Any excess over 
the prescribed income to be paid to the Commis- 
sioners, and any defect to be made up by them. 


Permission ia given to any bishop appointed before 
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1848 to enter at any time into an agreement with 
the Commissioners, for regulating his income ac- 
cording to the prescribed scheme. The see of 
Manchester, until it shall become endowed with 
real property, is excepted from the operation of this 


scheme. g 

At the ſoot of the scheme is appended the schedule 
of the incomes of the bishops as they are fixed by the 
existing law :— 


Ree. 
Canterbury ...scceess 
VOR cccccccccccecscce 
LADO cc n 
Durham e see 
Winchester ....cccucs | 
a) hn 4,200 | Manchester 4,200 
Bangor 4,290 | Norw ien 4 500 
Bath and Wells . 5,000] Oxford ............... 5,009 
eee „ 4.00 Peterborough ........ 4.500 
1 4.500 eee eee ee 4.500 
Chichester 4.200 | Rochester ............ 5,000 
At. David's 4,500 | Salteb ur 5,000 
— 5.500 orces ter 5,000 
128 ccccece cece 5.000 


DISSENSIONS IN AND SECESSIONS FROM 
THE CHURCH. 


The letter from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
which we gave in the Postscript to our last, has by 
no means allayed the excitement kindled by the 
original epistle to Mr. Francis.” The Morning 
Chronicle observes upon it: —“ The very hypothesis 
upon which (perhaps unconsciously) it is founded 
—the distinction, namely, between the ‘ Church of 
En on and the ‘Church * — od —as 4! a — 
cou nd 2 Soar of the larger y, an 
truly only a layman of the smaller and ineluded one 
— its value. It either ms a self- 
7 


absurdity, or it lays down that the Church 

England is not of the Church of Christ—a 
Ultramontane view to emanate from Addington. 
The treatment of it by Churchmen and Church 
unions must clearly be regulated according to the 
double aspect which the document presents. 

The Bishop of Exeter keeps silence, being busied 
in ing out the resolutions of his synod, by 
instituting a new order of deacons, But he has 
given an emphatic confirmation to his excommuni- 
cation of the Metropolitan. The Record says :— 
A gentleman about to receive ordination in the 
diocese of Exeter, lately procured testimonials from 
beneficed clergymen in the diocese of Canterbury, 
which, in accordance with the usual custom in such 
cases, received the counter-signature of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Upon this document being 
forwarded to the Bishop of Exeter, his lordship 
returned it, refusing to accept the subscription of 
the Metropolitan.“ 

The adjacent see of Bath and Wells seems to be 
rearing dignitaries for the Church of Rome. The 
Exeter Flying Post of 4 week announced, 
with expressions of grief but not astonishment, that 
the Hon. and Rev. W. Towry Law, had resigned his 
living and chancellorship prior to secession, The 
step was sudden and unexpected, and no smal! 
amount of temporary inconvenience has arisen from 
the consequent suspension of the functions of 
the surrogates, who are unable to grant any 
marri icenses to parties desirous of being 
married until the new chancellor shall have been 
appointed. His successor will, probably, be only a 
shade less Romanistic; for since this secession, the 
Bishop has appointed to an archdeaconry none less 
than the Rev. G. A. Denison! Mr. Denison's last 
achievement as Vicar of East Brent was the publica- 
tion of a letter desiring a competent tribunal to de- 
cide between the archbishop and himself as to the 
value of e ordination, and laying down thus 
his belief on the doctrine of Holy Orders ;—* Lat, 
Affirmatively —That, by the imposition of the 
bishop's hands, the Holy Ghost for the office and 
work ofa priest in the Church of God is committed 
unto men; and therein, and thereby, the power of 
forgi and retaining sins, and of dispens ng ‘ the 
Word of God and his oly Sacrament.’ 2nd, Nega- 
tively—That, without the imposition of the bishop's 
hands, ‘the Holy Ghost for the office and work of 
a priest in the Church of God’ is not committed 
unto men, under the ordinary providence of God.“ 
——The Archbishop, it seems, is bent upon repairing 
the laxity of his brother of London, in enforcing the 
commemoration of Puseyistic observances. The 
Morning Chronicle is informed by a correspundent :— 
„Some days since it was stated that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury had determined on proceeding eccle- 
siastically against certain clergymen in his diocese 
who have persisted in performing the services of 
their churches in a manner opposed to his grace's 
wishes. That step has now been taken. Mr. 
Barber, the archbishop’s apparitor, has waited upon 
the parties, and served them with ‘ monitions (a 
sort of ecclesiastical writ), the result of which will 
be, that if they do not within a given time abandon 
the tices of which his grace complains, they 
will be cited to the Court of Arches to defend their 
conduct; a course of proceeding which, if adverse 
to them, will entail enormous expenses upon them, 
and, in all probability, result in suspension from their 
beneficee. Owing to absence from their livings by 
some of the incumbents, the archbishop’s apparitor 
has not been able to serve all the monitions; but he 
expects to be able to do so in the course of a few 
days. 


Roman Carnotie Synop.—It is again announced 
that the Synod of the Roman Catholic episcopate in 
England, interrupted by the introduction of the 
Ecclesiatical ‘Titles bill, is about to be held in 
London, the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster of 
course presiding. 

Tue Save or Goods Szizep ron CHURCH-RATES.— 
A circumstance has occurred at Rochester, which 


be wey 
_| publicly sold in the market-place. 
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may not be without ‘a salutary effect in reference to 
the mode of making seizures for Church-rates. 
Half-a-dozen members of the Society of Friends, 
who had been — 1 ſor —— 2 
plained, in prospect, of the expenses attending the 
distraint, and like wise of their goods being sold at a 
1 The Mayor } ap the — — 
ut directed that, in future, the goods sei shou 
in the station-house, and afterwards be 


Tue ConorecationaL Boarp AND AMBRICAN 
Stavery.—At the last meeting of this body (on the 
16th ult.), the su of American Slavery was in- 
troduced, and reserved for full discussion at a meet- 
ing of the Board on the 7th of October. The Rev. 
James Sherman has published in the columns of our 
contemporary, the Patriot, a letter from Lewis 
Tappan, Secretary to the American and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society, expressing his surprise that 
the Rev. Mr, Chickering—whose speech at the last 
meeting of the Congregational Union made quite a 
sensation—should have passed himself off as an 
Abolitionist. He is not an Abolitionist, has never 
favoured the cause of Abolition, and has been con- 
sidered a Conservative and Pro-slavery man.“ 


Tun Awnvrry-Tax.— Ata private meeting of the 
Town-Council of Edinburgh, on Tuesday, the first 
practical step in the way of legislating for the settle- 
ment of the Annuity-tax was taken. The draft of a 
bill to be introduced into the House of Commcns 
next session was laid before the Council for their re- 
visal. In this work, we believe, they proceeded 
some length, and with a unanimity which augurs 
well for the satisfactory adjustment of the measure. 

Scotsman 


Tus Porrttr Starrs runs Hyrweneat Attar.” — 

dent informe us that a marriage was 
celebrated one day last week, at the parish church 
of Barking, Essex, when the vicar objected to the 
ceremony being performed at the altar.“ or com- 
munion table, as the bride had not been confirmed ; 
and so the marriage was “ solemnized™ at the foot 
of the pulpit stairs.— Why did the young lady wish 
or consent to be wedded according to the rites of a 
communion into which she had not entered by a 
voluntary act? 


TestimoniaL To Dr. Buntine Ad Dr. Newron, 
—-A meeting of laymen of the Wesleyan Connexion 
was held yesterday week at the Centenary Hall, 
Bishopsgate-street, when it was determined to pre- 
sent a testimonial in the shape of an annuity to Dr. 
Jabez Bunting on his retirement from active service, 
and a similar testimonial to Dr. Robert Newton, 
when he shall cease to itinerate. The proposal, as 
stated in the circular convening the meeting, is to 
raise a fund, from which a fitting annuity shall be 
paid to Dr. Bunting during the term of his natural 
life; and that when Dr. Newton shall cease to itine- 
rate, annuity of equal amount shall be paid him from 
the same fund; and also at the decease of either, a 
reduced annuity shall be applied to the useof any 
surviving unmarried daughters. It is further pro- 
posed that, after these annuities shall have been 
paid, any annual surplus, and after all the annuities 
shall have ceased, then the whole of the principal 
shall be applied in equal parts to the “ Aged 
Preachers’ Fund,“ and the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society.“ 

Tus Bisuor or Lox box AND THE PARISsINIONERS 
or WurrxenarzL.— be parishioners of St. Mary's, 
Whitechapel, have recently elected one of the curates, 
the Rev. J. Windle, to the post of afternoon lecturer. 
To the surprise of ali parties, the bishop refused to 
license him in this capacity, *‘ there being no endow- 
ment of the lectureship.”” A meeting of the 
parishioners was in consequence called, at which one 
of the parishioners (Mr. Freeman) said, that it was 
evident that what the bishop wanted was either a 
rich Church, or no Church at all [hear, hear]. 
Though a etaunch Churchman himself, he must say 
the bishop was like the fifth wheel of a coach, 
neither good for use nor ornament [laughter]. He 
did more harm than good to the Church, and the 
sooner it was rid of such bishops the better. As 
Mr. Windle was already licensed as curate, it was 

that he should preach in the afternoon with- 
out a separate license. 


Tue Arrouxzw AND THE Cuurcu-nate CoLLec- 
tor.—A limb of the law in this town was lately 
waited upon, at rather an early hour in the morning, 
by a collector of Church-rates. The lawyer made 
his appearance at the door minus several of his 
upper garments, but he very politely invited the 
collector to walk in and take aseat. He protested 
that a man who did not pay his taxes must be looked 
upon with great suspicion, apologized for being out 
so often when the collector called, expressed a hope 
that no one had seen the taxman enter the house. 
The collector replied that he believed no one had 
seen him. This assurance appeared for the time to 
relieve the mind of the lawyer, who retired to an 
adjoining room. He soon re-appeared with a fine 
razor and strop in his hand, and continued for some 
seconds to sharpen the instrument. He seemed a 
little nervous, and after a few questions and answers 
had passed between him and the collector, the law- 
yer said,“ Are you quite sure no one saw you come 
in?“ The collector, who began not to like the looks 
of the man of legal attainments, replied, **Oh, I'm 
quite sure no one saw me come in.” Then,“ said 
the lawyer, drawing the razor across the strop more 
savagely, „I'll take good care no one sees you go 
out.“ The collector became alarined, and looked 
about for a way of retreat. Stop till I get a 
bucket, said the attorney; “I'll not have any dirt 
here, but I'll soon put you from going out. As he 


spoke, the lawyer retired, and began to shout to his 
servant to bring a bucket. ‘The collector was in 


despair, and as soon as his supposed assailant turned 
his back, he rushed out of the door, and never again 
troubled the lawyer for Church-rates.— Liverpool 
Mercury. } 

Joux Locke on Government AND Rewicion.— 
I esteem it above all things necessary to distinguish 
exactly the business of civil government from that 
of religion, and to settle the just bounds that lie be- 
tween the one and the other. If this be not done, 
there can be no end put to the controversies that will 
be always arising between those that have, or at least 
pretend to have, on the one side, a concernment for 
the interest of men’s souls, and, on the other side, a 
care of the commonwealth. The commonwealth 
seems to me to be a society of men constituted only 
for the procuring, preserving, and advancing their 
own civil interests, Civil interest I call life, liberty, 
health, and indolency of body; and the possession 
of outward things, such as money, lands, houses, 
furniture, and thelike. It is the duty of the civil 
magistrate, by the impartial execution of equal laws, 
to secure unto all the people in general, andto every 
one of his subjects in particular, the just possession 
of these things belonging to this life. . 2 
Now that the whole jurisdiction of the magistrate 
reaches only to these civil concernments; and that 
all civil power, right, and dominion, is bounded and 
confined to the only care of promoting these things ; 
and that it neither can nor ought in any manner to 
be extended to the salvation of souls; these following 
considerations seem unto me abundantly to demon- 
strate. First, because the care of souls is not com- 
mitted to the civil magistrate, any more than to 
other men. It is not committed, I say, by God ; 
because it appears not that God has ever given any 
— 15 to one man over another, as to compel any 
one to his religion. Nor can any such power be 
vested in the magistrate by the people; because no 
man can eo far abandon the care of his own salva 
tion, as blindly to leave it to the choice of any 
other, whether prince or subject, to prescribe to him 
what faith or worship he shall embrace. In the 
second place, the care of souls cannot belong to the 
civil magistrate, because his power consists only in 
outward force; but true and saving religion consists 
in the inward persuasion of the mind, without which 
nothing can be acceptable to God. And such is the 
nature of the understanding, that it cannot be com- 
pelled to the belief of anything by outward force. In 
the third place, the care of the salvation of men's 
souls cannot belong to the magistrate; because 
though the rigour of laws and the force of penalties 
were capable to convince and change men's minds, 
yet would not that help at all to the salvation of their 
souls. For, there being but one truth, one way to 
heaven ; what hope is there that more men would be 
led into it, if they had no other rule to follow but 
the religion of the court,and were put under the 
necessity to quit the light of their own reason, to 
5 — — the dictates of their own consciences, and 
blindly to resign up themselves to the will of their 
governors, and to the religion which either ignorance, 
ambition, or superstition had chanced to establish 
in the countries where they were born? The church 
itself is a thing abeolutely separate and distinct from 
the commonwealth. The boundaries on both sides 
are fixed and immoveable. He jumbles heaven and 
earth together, the things most remote and opposite, 
who mixes these societies, which are, in their origi- 
nal, end, business, and in everything, perfectly dis- 
tinct, and infinitely different from each other.“ — 
Anti-state-church note-paper, No, 2. 


Raitway Accipents.—An accident, attended with 
somewhat disastrous consequences, happened on the 
London and South-Western Railway, at Nine Elms, 
on Saturday evening. Some time since a train ran 
off the rails at the points near this station. The 
managers had, therefore, a lodge built, and a man 
placed in charge of the switches, and from that 
period up to Saturday last everything had passed 
safely. man was taken suddenly ill, and the 
officials put an old experienced plate-layer, named 
Sykes, in his place. During the day he performed 
his business well, but the moment the Twickenham 
train, due at Waterloo-road at 8 10 p.m. came in 
sight, he reversed the points so as to turn the train 
in the direction of the pngeege- sheds at Nine Elms. 
On finding what he done, he endeavoured to 
close the point he had opened, and then ran into his 
lodge. The consequence was, that the engine had 
barely passed the point, when the tender, being 
dragged over the connecting rail, was thrown over, 
and, falling upon the pointsman’s lodge, completely 
demolished it, the man escaping with one or two 
severe bruises. In the carriages there were thirty 
passengers. The locomotive finally struck one of 
two luggage waggons which William Matthews was 
engaged in drawing together. He was knocked 
down, and two horses hurled across the metals. 
One of the latter was almost instantaneously killed, 
and the other so terribly cut as to be obliged to be 
killed the next morning. Matthews received such 
frightful injuries that his recovery is despaired of. 
The passengers were alarmed, but not hurt.—A 
slight collision took place on Monday, near Barnet, 
on the Great Northern line, for which the engine 
driver was given into custody by the station master. 


Narrow Escape or Two Dissentino Ministers. 
—On Wednesday, Mr. J. Davey, Baptist minister, 
of Hereford, and Mr, J. B. Little, Baptist minister 
of Fownhope, accompanied by two friends from 
Hereford, went to bathe in the river Wye, at a place 
called the Folly, in the parish of Fownhope, and 
narrowly escaped death by drowning; Mr. Davey 
was for some time insensible. 


It is proposed to build a granite bridge of two 
miles long across the river Severn. 
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InpErenpaent CHAPRst AN Day Scuoots at Ricu- 


uonp.—The Rev. E. Davies, minister to the above 
chapel, writes as follows: — I hereby forward you 
an advertisement g our late calamity. The 
resolutions will for themselves. As to the 
meeting, at which they were passed, I will only 


observe that we invited the pastors and members of 
our neighbouring churches to come and give us 
their counsel and countenance. A large number 
kindly came, and two pastors were furnished with 
very substantial proofs, from their people, of their 
sympathy. One presented us a purse of £20, and 
another one of nearly half that amount; of ters 
announced that efforts had already been set on foot 
among their people to help on the good work so 
seriously interrupted by the late disaster. All said 
that in due time their sympathy should assume a 
tangible form. We are — on all hands to 
ere in the project of making a provision for 
ay schools, Mr. Joshua Wilson, for instance, in 
promising £10 as his own contribution, suggests 
that we put forth this prominently before the friends 
of education, and it is his conviction we shall not 
in vain,” 

In inserting the above we cannot refrain from 
saying, that whatever special claims there may be 
upon the aid of the public in helping to repair the 
late calamity at Richmond, there ought to be no 
necessity for such appeals at all. The rate of in- 
surance is now so low that the neglect to avail 
themselves of such a safeguard against accident on 
the part of the trustees of chapels and schools, is 
a Lo I Se he soe in 
any way intereste suc to see to it 
before i is too late, that 112 to the full 
value. Ina general way the public ought not to 
be called upon to make good — from 
culpable negligence. It is vicious in — and 
only tends to perpetuate the evil.— B.] 

Dorcurster.—The Rev. S. Simcox, the pastor of 
the Baptist church, in this town, having accepted the 
unanimous invitation to the oversight of the church 
and con on at Southwell, Notts, it was de- 
termined to hold, previously to his leaving Dorches- 
ter, a public tea- meeting, to give expression to those 
feelings of esteem in which he is universally held. 
There were present on this occasion members from 
the congregations of every religious body in the 
town. The children of the Sunday school having 
been first entertained, a goodly number of friends 
were accommodated in the body of the chapel. The 
business of the evening having been commenced b 
the Rev. J. K. Stallybrass (Independent), offering 
prayer, one of the friends read a short address on 
the present circumstances of the congregation, and 
bidding farewell to the retiring pastor. The meet- 
ing was subsequently addressed by several friends, 


and Mr. Sincox affectionately took leave of his late | P 


charge. 

ä ~The Congregational church here 
was re-opened on Sunday, the 21st ult., when sermons 
were preached by the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, to 
— congregations. On the Monday evening 
following, a Congregational soirée was held, when 
the Rev. R. Macbeth (the minister), the Rev. R. 
M. Davis, of Oldham, and other ministers, addressed 
the meeting. 

Rickmansworts.—On Wednesday last, Mr. A. 
Weinberg (late of Stepney College) was publicly 
recognised as pastor of the Baptist Church at this 

lace. The Rev. W. Payne, of Chesham, the Rev. 
W. Pratten, of Boxmoor, the Rev. W. Alliot, 
of Bedford, the Rev. J. Angus, M. A., President of 
Stepney College, and the Rev. R. H. Herschell, of 
London, conducted the morning service. In the 
evening, the Rev. W. Brock, of London, preached. 
The neighbouring ministers present were, the Rev. 
W. Pratten, Boxmoor; J. P. Hewlett, Watford ; 
T. Carter, Chenies ; — Newlyn, Chalfont St. Giles, 
and others; besides a large number of the members 
of their respective churches and congregations. 


Sui, near SovrHampton.—The anniversa 
of the opening of a room for public worship in 
village, was held on the 12thinst. The tea-meetin 
and public service were well attended, and muc 
interest was excited in 2 of a new chapel, 
and the information given by the secretary that 
nearly one-third of the money necessary for the 
object was obtained. This effort has been chiefl 
sustained by the Baptist ministers of Southampton, 
for about two years, during which time, — 
the room has been twice enlarged, it is generally 
filled to overflowing. 


SPIRITUAL WANTs OF Baicuton.—A correspondent, 
in reference to the advertisements which have ap- 
peared in our paper on this subject, says :— 

Perhaps there is not another town in the kingdom 
which offers an equal field of usefulness to an humble, 
earnest, minister of Christ. Here is a town of about 
70,000 inhabitants, besides tens of thousands of visitors 
coming and going, with only two Independent chapels— 
one of whic, for various reasons which I need not 
name, is but very thinly attended, and the other, a small 
chapel situate in the outskirts of the town. I assure 
you, sir, here are scores, nay, hundreds of persons, who 
would hail a minister of Christ, and who would at once 
rally round him. We have heard that it is the intention 
of some parties in London to build an Independent 
chapel here, and many are the anxious questions which 
are asked respecting it. But, sir, you may ask— why, if 
such be the case, do not such parties unite, and build a 
chapel and invite a minister? For this simple reason— 
Some disinterested and influential person or persons are 
wanted to give the matter a start, aud I am persuaded 
the difficulty would at once be overcome. Perhaps you 
or some of your numerous correspondents can inform us 
if the which has been talked of is likely to be 
taken in hand soon, or if the matter is likely to be 
dropped. We are anxious on the subject. There is a 
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large theatre in the best situation in the town for sale, 
or to be let, which might be converted into a chapel with 
comparatively little expense. 


Newcastie-on-Tyxze.—The Rev. J. G. Rogers, 
B.A., having resigned his charge as pastor of the 
church assembling in St. James's Chapel, in 
in this town, to take the oversight of the church 
assembling in Albion-street Chapel, Aston- under- 
L Lancashire, the teachers of the Sabbath- 
schocls and members of his Bible-classee (male and 
female), at a soirée held at the Crown Temperance 
Hotel, Newcastle, on Monday, the 22nd ult., 
sented him with a copy of Dr. Adam Clarke's 
„Commentary, 6 vols, royal 8vo, beautifully bound 
in half morocco, — a suitable inscription, 
as a testimonial of their high esteem. Mr. M'Queen, 
one of the superintendents, ded, and addresses 
were delivered by Messrs. ton and W. Barkas. 
Mr. R. Rodwell, after a very appropriate address, 
presented the testimonial in the name of the —— 
assembled, after which Mr. Rogers replied in very 
feeling terms. He adverted to the various hopes 
and fears which had possessed him during the six 
years he had been amongst them—six years of 

er and labour in their behalf. Had he been the 
= inger of his own destiny, his desire would have 
been to have lived and died amongst them. He 
urged his young friends to seek an enlarged ac- 
quaintance with the word of God, and, whatever 
might be their other acquirements, to make vital 
religion the great business of life. He cautioned 
the young men especially not to imbibe the too 
prevalent idea of making intellectual power the 
chief concern, nor to allow themselves to be swayed 
into the belief that because a thing is new, therefore 
it is to be „ urging that are new 
things that are not true, and true things that are 
not new. 

Hnxronb. — The Rev. ER. White, Independent 
minister, of Hereford, being about to remove to 
London, a meeting was held on Tuesday (the 23rd 
ult.), to take leave of him. The meeting was very 
numerous, and was attended by many ministers of 
the town and county. In the course of his vale- 
dictory address, Mr. ite said, Some Dissenting 
ministers had abandoned their churches in conse- 
quence of a change in their ecclesiastical opinions ; 
but the result of his experience in Hereford— 
although it had caused him to love and esteem some 
of the clergy of the Establishment—had been any- 
thing rather than to make him less of a Dissenter. 
He should leave Hereford with, if possible, much 
stronger convictions on the great principles of Non- 
conformity than when he entered.” e next day, 


Yj} a deputation from the ladies of the congregation 


presented Mr. White with an elegant gold watch. 


Srunpin-1n-HoyLanp, NAR Rotuerwam.—The 
Rev. J. Cummins, late of Kirkheaton, having re- 
ceived and accepted an unanimous invitation to the 

astorate of the church and congregation assemblin 
in the Independent Chapel, was publicly — 
on Monday, the 15th ult., when about 200 friends 
took tea together. After tea, a public meeting was 
held, when prayer having been offered, the senior 
deacon gave the pastor a welcome to his new sphere, 
and Mr. Cummins having stated the circumstances 
which had led to his settlement amongst them, 
addresses were delivered on their doctrinal views, 
church order, their past history and present position 
as a denomination. It is proposed forthwith to 
increase the accommodation of the place of worship, 
to erect a building to be used as a Sabbath and day 
school, and to build a residence for the minister. 
Mr. Pritchard, of York, architect, has forwarded 
plans, which, with certain modifications, have been 
adopted. 

Tus Exxrmition Services at Exeter HAL 
closed on Sunday last; when sermons were deli- 
vered by the Rev. J. H. Hinton and the Rev. W. 
Brock to overflowing audiences. These services have 
been continued through five months, and have been 
chiefly attended by provincial visitors, Not a single 
collection has been made during the whole time, the 
expenses being defrayed by private contributions. 
The total number of attendants is estimated at 
150,000 ! 

Tamwortu.—The friends of Mr. R. Massy, who, 
for upwards of twenty-five years, gratuitously, has 
— the office of pastor of the Baptist Church 
in this place, determined, some time ago, to present 


Y | to him an acknowledgment of his faithful and un- 


tiring efforts. Accordingly, on Monday, the 22nd 
ult., Mr. Massy was invited to meet his friends in 
the Town Hall (kindly lent by the Mayor for the 
occasion), when nearly two hundred sat down to tea. 
In the evening a public meeting was held, over 
which Mr. Bissel, of Birmingham, presided. The 
Rev. J. Davies, Baptist Minister, Willenhall, pre- 
sented to Mr. Massy, in the name of his friends, an 
elegant skeleton “pens clock, bearing an appropriate 
inscription. Mr, y having exp his feel- 
ings on the occasion, speeches were delivered by 
Mr. T. Watton and Mr. T. Argyle, Wesleyan local 
preachers; the Rev. T. Johnson, vee Raber x Minis. 
ter, Tam worth; and Rev. G. Staples, Baptist Minis- 
ter, Measham; all of whom testified their high 
esteem for Mr. Massy as a neighbour and a minister 
of the gospel. The meeting concluded by votes of 
thanks to the Mayor, for the use of the hall; to the 
ladies for their kindness in providing the tea; and 
to the Chairman. 

Betton, RurlLlAxDb.— The Rev. H. Whitlock, after 
presiding over the church and congregation here 
upwards of ten years, preached his farewell sermon 
on Sunday last, to a numerous audience ; he having 
accepted the unanimous invitation of the members 
of Church of Christ at Barton, Northampton- 


shire, to become their pastor, where he will enter on 
his labours next Lord’s-day. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
“REAPING, WITHOUT SOWING, WEALTH.” 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


“Some effect must surely be uced the Californian 
and Australian discoveries of upon 


bat, 805 


in the N. 


matter. 
ing rod at £3 * 

y own views on sudject are, I fear, very e , 

but I will, nevertheless, — to . = 
Briefly, then, I understand the simple facts of the case 
to de these :—First, that the Mint or Government 
stamp is essential to the legal use of „ silver, or 
copper, as com, or media of exchange. y, that 
our Mint—out of an ounce of gold, alloyed to a certain 
specified amount—coins three s gna and 11-12ths 


y meant by the pri gold 
104. 11 2 


price 
ounce of gold (otherwise 3 11-12ths sovereigns) shall 
always be exchangeable for the same quantity of wheat, 
of iron, or of cotton, the same amount of land, of 
labour, or of skill? If so, I could understand the 
matter, but confessedly, it is no such thing. The value 
of gold varies every day, with respect to all other com- 
modities (silver and copper coim alone excepted). Aye, 
but still we are told that it is so arbitrary that an ounce 
of gold should always be declared worth £3 178. 104d. 
per ounce, neither more nor less. And what is this but 
saying that a bushel of wheat is always worth a bushel 
of wheat ?—a ton of iron always worth a ton of iron? 
(quality, of course, being assumed identical), What is 
it, as respects gold, but saying that 12 47ths of an ounce 
of gold (being, as before said, the weight of a sovereign), 
is always worth one-third of the weight of three 
sovereigns—otherwise 311-12ths of an dune? What, 
in short, is it but saying that the sovereign shail always 
be of one unvarying weight—whatever the variations in 
the value of the gold of which it is made? Gold com- 
pared with ite must always have the same value—but 
so must any other commedite. Gold is the standard of 
price, not of value: our mention of the price of an 
Jarticle has always direct reference to the quantities of 
gold coin it is worth. The property and convenience to 
the public of the power to coin money being confined to 
some central authority, as a universally acknowledged 
guarantee for ite uniform weight and purity, seem so 
obvious as hardly to require remark. Nor do | imagine 
that thts is the objection in the minds of those who think 
that gold is exempted from the ordinary conditions of 
commerce, and 1 believe the Mint stamp no more in- 
terferes with the value of gold, than the Goldsmith's 
eg, dy stamp prevents competition among silver- 
smiths, or makes fruitiess Cox Savory's advertisements. 

The one exception above-named seems worth the 
attention of those learned in currency questions, now 
that the recent discoveries of gold in California and 
Australia seem likely to affect the comparative cost of 
gold and silver if unaccompanied by similar discoveries 
of the latter metal; it being enacted to the effect that 
twenty pieces of silver of the defined and unvaryi 
weight of our shilling shall always be worth 12.47ths 
an ounce of gold, irrespective of the comparative abund- 
ance or cost of the two metals. 

The terms price and value invite observation in con- 
nexion with this subject; but I forbear in tenderness to 
the columns of the ormist, or rather I should 
say to the of its editor, who may probably think 
the columns of his paper will be better without these 
lucubrations of Civis. 


COLLEGES IN CANADA. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Sin.—An advertisement appears in the Non- 
conformist of the 3rd inst., calling the attention of the 

blie to Gorham College, Liverpool, Nova Scotia,” on 

half of which institution the Rev. Frederick Tom- 
kins, A.M., is now soliciting subscriptions in England. 

The advertisement states, that unlike all the culle- 

late institutions of these provinces, it [Gorham ge 
is entirely sustained by e contributions, an 
the fees of the students, not being in any sense aided by 
the funds, or subject to the inspection of the provincial 
Legislature.” 

F beg to say that the above-cited statement is not 
quite correct. Gorham College is not the only institu 
tion in these provinces that is entirely sustained by- 
voluntary contributions,” &c.; Acadia College, over 
which I have the honour to preside, is in the same 
position. It is neither “ aided by the funds,” nor “ sub- 
ject to the inspection,” of the Legislature. 

If I mistake not, Gorham College is endowed with the 
munificence of the lady who founded it. Acadia College 
is unendowed. Its advantages, like those of the sister 
institution, are“ equally available to individuals of all 
denominations.” 

British Christians should cherish such institutions. 
They need assistance, especially in their library depart- 
ments. We, for instance, sadly want a copy of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Can you persuade a liberal 


friend to send us one? 
Yours truly 
j M. Cramp 


Acadia — * 0 Horton, Nova Scotia, 
Sept. 17, 1851. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL CONTROVERSY. 


EXAMINATION OF THE TWO MANCHESTER SCHEMES, 

In our last number we were unable to do more 
than barely advert to the paper read by Edward 
Baines, Esq., of Leeds, at the public meeting held 
at Manchester on the preceding Wednesday. We 
are sure that our readers will be glad to see in extenso 
a paper which deals so conclusively with the two 
Manchester schemes, and presents many novel and 


weighty arguments having a general bearing upon 
this important controversy. 

Epowarp Barnes, Esq., of Leeds, was received 
with much applause. He said: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen,—I ask your 
indulgence for only a few minutes, while I read a paper 
which I will not say is itself important, but which I will 
say draws attention, as closely as I can, to some of the 
most important points relative to the educational state 
and prospects of Manchester, of Lancashire, and of 
England, that at present occupy the public mind, and 
especially in this community, with so much intenseness. 
1 — had an opportunity of paying considerable atten- 
tion to this subject; and, therefore, the few views and 
facts which I wish, with much simplicity, to impress 
upon your minds, are, I think, calculated to enable us 
to answer the arguments which are urged, both on behalf 
of the National Public School Association, and of the 
advocates of the local plan, in this town. Mr. Baines then 
proceeded as follows :— 

The two Manchester plans of education—the secular 
and the local—both propose to revolutionize the system 
of schools by withdrawing their support from the parents 
of the children, and religious and benevolent societies, 
and throwing that support on public rates levied from 
the entire community. This is objectionable on the 
serious ground, that it would be an open adoption of the 
principle and practice of communism, and liable to all 
the evils that attach to that system. The two plans are 
also both exposed to strong objection on the ground of 
conscience—the secular plan, by excluding religious 
teaching from the schools which all would be bound to 
suyport; and the local plan, by absolutely insisting upon 
religious teaching, and by endowing every form of reli- 
gion. The secular scheme outrages the conscientious 
convictions of men of all denominations; and the local 
scheme grossly violates a religious principle of the Dis- 
senters, offends those of every sect who object to the 
endowment of error, a8 well as oppresses those who un- 
happily belong to no religious body. 

n our judgment, nothing could justify these viola- 
tions of sacred principle, because we are forbid to do 
evil that good may come. But it will at least be admitted 
by all. that changes so vast, and so extremely offensive 
to large classes of the inhabitants, ought not to be made 
without some clear and strong necessity. The public 
have a right to demand that the promoters of such mea- 
sures shall fully establish two things—namely, first, the 
existence of a great evil; and second, and equally indis- 

ble, the adaptation of the remedy proposed to that 
evil. It signifies nothing to show the first, unless the 
second can also be demonstrated. My belief is, that the 
evil has been greatly exaggerated; but that, whether it 
has or not, the remedy proposed is not at all adapted to 
its removal. 

First, I will offer a few remarks on the extent of the 
evil alleged. That evil ia a want of education, and 
es lly in the town of Manchester and the county of 
Lancaster. It is not the prevalence of crime, of immo- 
rality, or of irreligion, except as these may be traced to 
the want of education; for nothing can be more noto- 
rious than that some of the most polluting forms of vice 
are promoted and sustained chiefly by the educated 
classes, and that education does not always ensure tem- 

ce, chastity, or even honesty; whilst it is also 
nown that in the most highly educated communities 
that are now or ever have been, there have been depraved 
and degraded classes, whose vices no instrumentality has 
been able to cure. The question now before us, there- 
fore, is not as to the exisience of vice, except so far as 
that vice is the effect of ignorance. It is the want of 
education, and the extent of that want, into which we 
have toinguire. The necessity of bearing in mind this 
distinction will appear when we remember that the most 
universally educated people of Europe—those of Sweden 
—are also the most drunken; that some of the German 
nations, whose school systems are beld up as models, are 
not only less religious, but much less chaste than the 
English ; and that in the French capital, where gevern- 


find the most desperate infidels, the most ferocious 
revolutionists, and the most vicious profligates. The 
man, therefore, who ascribes all social evils to the want 
of education, or who expects all those evils to be cured 


by schools, is himself ignorant and credulous in an ex- port 


traordinary degree. 

Still, whilst rejecting utopian theories, I would be the 
last man to deny the moralizing influence of education. 
All my life I have acted on the conviction that eduaation 
was an unspeakable blessing, and that whilst it is the 
duty and interest of the working-classes to give to their 
children the best education they can obtain, it is the 


duty and interest of Christi philanthropists to 
mene 4 them in that 2 — 
On the question, What proportion the day scholars 


should bear to the whole population of a country? 1 
adduce the two highest authorities it is possible to give 
when I state the opinions of Lord Brougham, and a 
committee of the House of Commons. Lord Brougham, 
in a speech on education in 1835, in the House of Lords, 
expressed his opinion that one-nintA of the population 
require schools, in order that all may be educated ;” 
and the committee of the House of Commons on educa- 
tion, in 1838, after hearing much evidence, and consider- 
ing the circumstances of the population of England, 
came to the decision, —“ That it is desirable that there 
should be the means of suitable daily education (within 
reach of the working-classes) for a proportion of not 
less than about one-eighth part of the population, 

In 1846 I caleulated—and the calculation was more 
than borne out by elaborate inquiries on the part of 
Professor Hoppus and Mr. Charies Kuight—that the 
number of day scholars in England and Wales bore the 
proportion to the whole population of 1 in 84; which, 
therefore, exceeded the requirement of Lord Brougham, 


aud approached very near to that of the committee of | classee 


ment lavishes all its means and energies to educate, we! 


— — 


the House of Commons. My confident belief, from the 
known ess of education of late years, is, that when 
the census of this year shall be published, it will appear 
that the actual number of day scholars exceeds the pro- 
portion of 1 in 8 to the whole population. If so, it will 

ual the proportions found in Holland and Bavaria, 
which are sometimes held up as examples, especially 
the former. 

It has, indeed, been stated by members of the secular 
or Public School Association, that my estimates are 
exaggerated; and they have themselves, in and out of 
Parliament, estimated the day scholars at only lin 14 
or 144 of the population. The official census, when it 
shall appear, will decide between us. I may, however, 
observe, that the only shred of authority for this extra- 
ordinary estimate is a return, made in 1848, by the 
police of Manchester, of the day scholars in that 
borough, according to which there were only 21,553 
scholars to 300,000 inhabitants, being in the proportion 
of about 1 to 14. This return seems to me not to be 
worthy of the smallest reliance. Fourteen years before 
—namely, in 1834—a very careful and complete educa- 
tional census was taken by the Manchester Statistical 
Society, according to which there were at that time 
18,661 day scholars, and 1,458 scholars in evening 
schools, for a population of 200 000 in the Parliamentary 
borough of Manchester. Exclusive of the evening 
scholars, the proportion was 1 scholar to 101 inhabit- 
ants; and, including the evening scholars, it was 1 to 
10. An extremely strong presumption against the 
completeness of the municipal census of 1848, is affurded 
by the fact that it only records 382 day schools; whereas 
the return of the Manchester Statistical Society, fourteen 
years before, records 549 day schools and 86 evening 
schools. That Manchester should have lost nearly half 
of its schools, and receded in its scholars from 1-10th to 
1-14th of the population, within that period of vast edu- 
cational progress in England, is a ridiculous suppo- 
sition. The experience of the great manufacturing 
town of Leeds is singularly different. In 1839 a mu- 
nicipal census was taken, which gave only 6,769 day 
scholars for the township of Leeds; but at the Govern. 
ment census recently taken it is found that the real 
number of day scholars is now 12,200. According to 
the municipal census, the proportion of scholars to in- 
habitants, in 1839, was 1 to 12 2-3rds; according to the 
Government census in 1851, the proportion is 1 to 
8 13rd. There can be little doubt that the municipal 
census of Leeds was very defective, as I believe the 
police census of Manchester to be also. But still there 
has been a very great increase in the number of 
scholare in Leeds; and it is not to be supposed that, 
during the same period, there has been a great decrease 
in Manchester 

If the records of crime throw light upon the amount 
of ignorance, we must infer a decided improvement 
within the last ten years, The population of Manchester 
increased from 235,139 in 1840, to 302,182 in 1849; yet 
between those years the number of prisoners convicted 
fell from 671 to 527: whilst the number of prisoners 
who could neither read nor write declined from 368 to 
171. Comparing the uneducated criminals with the 
population, we find that there was, in the year 1840, 1 
uneducated convict to 639 inhabitants; whereas in 1849 
there was only 1 to 1,767. In the whole county of Lan- 
caster there has been a decrease in the proportion of 
criminals to population within the last thirty years, 
notwichstanding that in England generally there has 
been a large apparent increase—that apparent increase 
being, however, chiefly owing to more effective police, 
and to changes in the penal law. 

Notwithstanding the above facts, I am prepared to 
expect that the census of 1851 will exhibit a smaller 
proportion of day scholars to the population ia Lanca- 
shire than in most of the other counties of England. 
And why? Is it the want of schools, or the want of the 
means of establishing schools? Is it that the upper 
classes are unable or unwilling to assist education, or 
the lower classes unable to purchase it? Just the re- 
verse. Lancashire is the richest county of England, 
except Middlesex ; its workmen are receiving the highest 
wages of any body of workmen in England or in the 
Old World. Then what can be the cause of this sup- 
posed lower proportion of scholars to population? Tney 
are muinly two: first, the larger proportion which the 
operatives bear to the whole population in Lancashire ; 
and second, the greater amount of profitable labcur for 
young persons, which induces the parents to take them 
early from school. 

On the first of these causes it may be remarked, that 
in a great manufacturing county the number of opera. 
tives is considerably larger, in proportion to the whole 
population, than in agricultural districts or in commer- 
cial towns, or in the small towns which exist throughout 
the agricultural counties. Now, it is notorious that the 
operatives cannot and do not keep their children so 
many years at school as the middle and upper classes ; 
they scarcely keep them half so long. Therefore it is 
clear that, wherever the operatives bear the largest pro- 
ion to the whole population, there the proportion of 
children found in schools must be the smallest, It is not 
that the education of any one class is inferior in the 
manufacturing county to the corresponding class in the 
agricultural county; they may be exactly the same, or 
the former may even be better; it is the fact of the 
larger proportion of operatives in the manufacturing 
county, that causes it to have a smaller proportion of 
children in the schools. This point has, I believe, 
scarcely ever been considered; but it explains satisfac- 
torily some phenomena relative to education, and also to 
crime, which would otherwise be inexpliccable 1 It 
shows that there may be a smaller proportion of scholars 
in Lancashire, without any one class being worse edu. 
cated than the same class in any other county. If this 
principle be applied not only to a comparison between 
the different counties of Englan!, but to a comparison 
between the different countries of the world, it will 
remove some very unfavourable and unjust conclusions. 


——  -— -.-— 


* From 1820 to 1822, the average yearly number of criminals 
in Laacasbire was 1780, and the population in 1821 was 
1,052,859 ; proportion, one criminal to 591 inhabitants. In 1850, 
the number of criaunals was 3,340, avd the population about 
2,000 008: proportion, one criminal t. O99 uh abitauts. 


+ See Lord Brougham's speeches iu the louse o Lorda, on 
education, on the 25th May, 1835, and the let December, 1837. 


t In the recently published work of Mr. Plint, on“ Crime in 
England;“ the larger proportion ot“ marriage marks“ (iudicat- 
ing imability to write) in Laucasbire thay in other counties is 
justly explained on (he same principle, namely, the larger pro- 
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portion of the working class, and their marriages, to all other | 
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that have often been drawn. The chief cause of the 


soreater proportion of education in New England t! an 
im Old England, is the immense difference in the circum- 
stances of the people. The mere operative class is 
quite insignificant in numbers in New England (to say 
nothing of their being highly paid) compared with the 
same class in this country; whilst the proprietors of 
land, the farmers, and the tradesmen, forming what we 
call the middle class, are vastly more numerous. 

The second cause mentioned as accounting for a 
lower proportion of scholars in Lancashire is, the great 
amount of profitable labour for young persons, which 
induces the parents to take them early from school. 
The fact itself is so notorious that it would be super- 
fluous to prove it. Not only in factories, and in print 
works, but ia the numerous other trades connected with 
the manufacture of the county, is there a great variety 
of a employment for the young, at wages far 
higher than in agricultural districts, or even in com- 
mercial towns, An illustration of this point is at hand 
in the two great towns of Manchester and Liverpool, 
the former manufacturing and the latter commercial, 
In day scholars Liverpool has the advantage over Man- 
chester, in the proportion of 126 to 97; whilst in Sunday 
scholars Manchester has the advantage over Liverpool 
in the proportion of 168 to 67.“ Both of these facts 
indicating, that in Manchester the children are more 
employed on the week day, and therefore less liable to 
day schools; and further, that the proportion of the 
middle and upper classes is larger in trading Liver- 
pool, and the proportion of the working classes larger 
in manufacturing Manchester. 

On this cause for a low proportion of day scholars in 
manufacturing places, I remark,—Ist. That it is not 
the expense of schooling, but the profitableness of 
working, that induces the parent to remove his child 
early from school; it is not the penny or twopence per 
week which he has to pay to the schoulmaster, but the 
two, three, or four shillings a-weck which he earns at 
the mill or workshop, that influences the father. The 
school-wage isa mere nothing; but the mill-wage is a 
very important addition to the income of an operative 
family. 2ndly. That whilst we prize very highly a goo: 
education, we should commit a great errorif we did not 
appreciate the value of early habits of industry; which 
are, perhaps, as conducive to the order of society, and 
the material well-being of the operative classes, as 
education itself. Industry is a prime element of civili- 
zation and prosperity, and one of the very strongest 
safeguards of virtue. Let me not be accused of sucri- 
ficing the moral and intellectual development of the 
child to his physical advantage. Arguing with the 
parent, I would earnestly plead for a considerably longer 
period of education: but, arguing with educators, I 
would remind them that the reasons are not all on one 
side,—that industry does at least as much to keep clil- 
dren off the streets, and out of the prison and the 
workhouse, as learning,—that habits of industry are 
best formed at a tolerably early age. and tha’ those 
habits are connected with the interests of the child 
itseli, of its family, of public order, aud even of the 
prosperity of this manufacturing and tradimg commu— 
nity. — That if children are taken from school and 
put to work tow early, as I believe they are, we should 
look for the rectification of this error, not to legislative 
compulsion, but to the general spread among the 
parents of a sense of the value of knowledge, and to 
the influence of public opinion upon them, making 
them feel it as disgraceful to leave their children igno- 
rant as to leave them in rags; an influence which has 
already worked, and is daily working upon them, so as 
to have produced an amazing extension of education in 
the present century, and which we may as confidently 
expect io extendstill further as we maylook for any other 
kind of social improvement, 

I have thus endeavoured to show that the amount of 
education in England generally approaches very near 
to the amount which a committee of the House of Com- 
mons pronounced desirable; that there is a much 
larger amount of education in Lincasbire than is 
alleged by some public writers; and that if, as may 
probably appear, the proportion of scholars in Lanea- 
shire should still be lower than in most of the other 
counties, it is, first, owing to a cause which is in ne: 
degree discreditable, namely, the larger numerical pro’ 
portion of operatives to the whole population; ande 
secondly, to the call there is in those districts fo. 
juvenile labour, and the profitableness of that labour 
The facts which I have stated also clearly prove that the 
cause of any inferiority in the number of scholars is not 
the want ot schools, or the inability of any class ot the 
the population to pay for or assist education. But it is 
right to remind you, that there is overwhelming evidence 
that the voluntary system has already created, in Mau- 
chester at least, an amount of school accommodation far 
exceeding the demand. The first edition of the Rev. 
Mr. Richson's plan stated, that there was redundant 
school accommodation in Manchester for 47,500 day 
scholars,“ and this in public schools connected with 
religious bodies; and Mr, Eatwisle, in his paper read at 
the Town Hall, on the 28th ult., said that the school 
room already existing in the two boroughs (Manchester 
and Salford), has been estimated as capable of contain- 
ing nearly the whole juvenile population within the 
school age (e. between 4 and 14);" and that it is all 
but impossible that the whole number could ever be as- 
sembled atone time for the purpose of instruction.” 
It has, indeed, been asserted that though schools miy 
easily be raised by voluntary liberality, they cannot be 
so easily supported; and that some schools have been 
closed for want of funds to keep them open. I am 
aware that there is more difficulty in sustaining than in 
building schools ; but if it is alleged that the difficulty 
is 60 great that the thing would not be done, I declare 
my strongest possible conviction tu the contrary, First 
of all, the working classes themselves are abundantly 
able to support the schools; the Rev. Mr. Dawes, now 
Dean of Hereford, in his account of the King's Sum- 
borne school, declares, as the result of his experience, 
that in every town of a thousand people, there are all 
the elements of a sel/-paying system ;” aud he adds, 
„would also extend the observation to all agricultural 
parishes of the same amount of population.” „Tue 
fact is, he observes, “that the poor, as a class, have 
shown themselves willing and more ready to pay for 
their education, books, Ke., than they have nitherto had 
credit for.” If this be the case in an agricultural 
parish in Hampshire, with no more than 1,10) in- 
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* These facts aud figures are taken from the Mauchester 
Statistical Society on Education in Manchester, in 183 , und 
of course they apply to that year, 


1851. 


habitants, and, as Mr. Dawes states, with no resident 
gentry in the parish to assist or take any interest what- 
ever in education,” it would be disgraceful indeed if 
echools could not be sustained in this wealthy manufac- 
turing metropolis. Lrepeat, thatthe working classes them- 
selves could amply sustain the schools; and that if it were 
otherwise, the liverality of the upper and middle classes 
could support, not merely the present schools, but any 
number which is likely ever to be demanded. This plea 
of inability to support schools in Manchester is abso- 
lutely ridiculous. On behalf of the people of Manchester 
I reject it with scorn. In no part of the world would 
such a plea be so misplaced. There are exceptions to 
every rule; and I do not take upon me to assert that 
no schools have been clored for want of funds; but I 
firmly believe, if schools have been closed, it has 
been, in almost every case, not from want of funds, but 
from want of scholars: and this at least is notorious 
and acknowledged, that, at this moment, a vast amount 
of school accommodation is supported, in Alanchester, 
beyond what scholars can be found to occupy. 


I remarked at the commencement of these observa. 
tions that the supporters of the two Manchester plans 
were bound, not only to prove the existence of a great 
evil, but equally to prove the adaptation of the remedy 
proposed to that evil. I have endeavoured to show 
that the evil—namely, want of education—is less in 
amount than is often alleged, and also traceable to causes 
diffrent to those generally assigned. But now, with 
still greater confidence I maintain—and to this point I 
invite special attention—the entire and absolute want of 
adaptation, in the remedy proposed by the two Manchester 
Hans, to the evil that exists. What is that remedy? 
loney—nothing but money. It is proposed to make 
the schools free. Why, that is precisely the thing which 
the people of Manchester and Lancashire do not need. 
lt is absolutely idle to pretend that the working classes 
of the cotton district cannot pay twopence or threepence, 
or even sixpence a week for the education of their chil 
dren; and it isa calumny to say that there is any want 
of ability or disposition to help them on the part of the 
richer classes. At this moment such payments are made 
by the poor, and such help is given by the rich, all over 
England; how much more in these seats of princely 
opulence! The thing wanted is not money, but a suffi- 
cient appreciation by the working classes of the value of 
education, to induce them to withstand the temptation 
of putting their children too early to profitable employ- 
ment. If you make your schools free to-morrow, it will 
not give thatappreciation. You might make them free, 
and scarcely have one additional scholar. The trifling 
school fee has not been the obstacle; therefore, I 
repeat, your remedy has not the slightest adaptation to 
the disease. 


But it may be sid that though the bulk of the opera. 
tives of Manchester earn good wages, and are able to 
pay for the schooling of their children, there are classes 
so destitute and abject that they are unable to make 
that payment. Admitted; and such classes may be 
commended to the abounding liberality of the Christians 
and philanthropists of Manchester, The children of 
those classes cannot, indeed, always be secured by an 
instrumentality that can be put forth—the mere freeness 
of the schools would not allure them; many of their 
parents are vicious and brutal, and they send out their 
children to beg or steal, For such classes the Ragged 
School, the Town Mission, the District Visiting Society, 
end similar agencies existing or yet to be formed, and 
animated by the patient and self-denying spirit of Chris- 
tian kindness, are alone adapted. It is satisfactory, 
however, to know that the classes known as the 
‘dengerous classes“ are not very numerous, It appears 
from the “Criminal Returns of the Manchester Police 
for 1849,“ that one-third of all the offences of that year 
were committed by those classes, but that the number 
of persons by whom those offences were committed did 
not beara greater proportion than 1.3 per cent. to the 
population. But it would surely be wrong to frame a 
measure for the whole of the inhabitants of Manchester, 
and, indeed, of England, founded on the circumstances 
of a very small minority; and especially if the measure 
should not be calculated to reach even them. For the 
great bulk of the working classes free schools are not 
needed, and for the degraded portion of the community 
they alone are not adapted. I repeat, therefore, my 
conviction, that the two projects which have for their 
chief feature to provide free schools, are founded on a 
wrong view of the circumstances of the case, and that, 
independent of the positive objections that lie againat 
them, it would be a mighty error on the part of the 
legislature to sanction them. 


Though I have refrained from entering upon the posi- 
tive objections to these plans, I cannot help quoting 
two authorities, which, whilst confirming the view | 
have taken, go beyond it, and suggest great mischicfs 
that might arise from taking education out of the hands 
of parents, and making it a parish concern. The first 
is that of Mr. Thomas Hoge, secretary to the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutes, who, 
in his report of March, 1849, bore this testimony both to 
the means and the spirit of the working-class. Speaking 
of the small number who joined the Mechanics’ Lnsti- 
tutes, he said—“ Many reasons have been assigned fur 
this; such as neglected early education, intemperate 
habits, absorption in political agitation, &e.; bat it 
appears to me that there is another cause, which has 
been overlooked, namely, the ezcessive cheapness o 
these institutions, aud the mode of payment io them. 
It is unfortunately too often that things are valued in 
proportion to their cost, and the education that can be 
procured for little money is held in little estimation, Is 
it to be expected, when the weekly charge for education 
is only thatof a pint of ale, that the one will be valued 
much more than the other? It is not the cost of many 
thins that prevents the working classes of this country 
from obtaining thm, The sums that they raise for 
political aud religious purposes; the sums that they 
spend in dc basing amusements and intemperance; the 
sums that they deposit in the savings’ banks, building 
societies, sick clubs, Ke, show very clearly what large 
amounts they can raise when they set themselves 
heartilyte the work, Among many working men there 
isa manly feeling about * paying ther way ;’ they do 
not desire to be under ovliganons to any one; and 
they stay aw % from ins(ilutions where the education is 
fu some extent of a charitable kind, My nem convicuon 
is, that these institutions will never be properly sup- 
ported by the working classes, and that they will never 
be in a healthy state, be their supporters whom they 
may, until they are all on a firm, selt-supporting basis; 
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that is, when each subscriber pays full value for what he 
receives. 
The other authority I would adduce is that of the Rev. 
Mr. Dawes, whose little pamphlet on the King's Som- 
) borne school has been already quoted. He makes the 
following pungent remarks :— 
1 would have it inculeated by every father in bis family, 


by every schoolmaster in his echool, and by every clergyman 
in his pari-h, that the man who needlessl, throws himself for 
support on the industry of other -, lowers ,t im the scale of 
human beings, and in some respects partakes of the character 
of a dishonest man; that he does not act up to the precepts of 
Christianity which he professes ; and that the strong feeling 
of the labouring class, which prevails more particularly in 
the South of England, “ Why spare the parish!” and which 
is encouraged by the strangely mistaken principles on which 
the farmers act, not only has a tendency in every possible way 
to lower their condition by interfering with the price of labour, 
and thus lowering their standard of social comfort«, but that 


it totally destroys erery feeling of self-respect and manly inde- 
nce. 

It is well known that Lord Brougham has solemnly 
protested against compulsory systems of education, as 
inconsistent with liberty, a virtual “enslaving” of the 
people, a dangerous usurpation of the parental office, 
and a violation of the most sacred principles.” 

See, then, how great are the hazards you would incur 
in grasping at an unreal good. The end you seck would 
not be accomplished; free schools would very little, if it 
at all, increase the number of scholars. And in either 
of the means proposed you violate principles that are 
absolutely essential to civil and religious liberty. By 
the secular plan, you would dissever from the daily 
instruction of the young its most ennobling and sancti- 
fying element; you would draw down upon yourselves 
the unbearable indignation of every religious body in the 
land; you would substitute for our present educational 
freedom a huge despotism and a forced uniformity most 
fatal to the future improvement of our systems of tuition ; 
you would obtain an act of Parliament at once to coerce 
and to fetter the people, and to set up an incongruous 
image, compounded of socialism and despotism, whose 
arms are iron,and whose feet are clay, Or, bythe local plan, 
you would commit an opposite wrong, by compelling the | 
teaching of religi-n in all day schools; but you would 
insult the majesty of truth by proclaiming that you care 
not of what kind the religion may be, and that from the 
same purse you will feed, with perfect impartiality, the 
man who teaches that Christ was not divine, and that he 
made no atonement, and the man who exalts the Virgin 
into an object of worship, and inculcates the perpetual 
sacrifice of the mass; you would engraft the latitudi- 
narian spirit of modern Germany on the old stock of 
religious compulsion that marked our legislation in the 
days of the ‘Tudors—for though your instrument is only 
money, aud not penalties, that instrament is one which, 
on your own principle, is all powerful. 

From both those systems we recoil, Be ours the plan 
that would use all moral, all religious means on behalf 
of education, but would neither compel, nor prohibit, 
nor tax—that would vindicate religion from the power 
of the magistrate cither to proscribe or enjoin—that 
would leave to parents their duties and their rightse— 
that would give scope to Christian benevolence, to all 
educational improrement, and to the self-relying action 
of a free people. 


Mr. Baines was loudly 


cheered whilst delivering 
his address. : 


Huncartan Nonies.—Some time since, a corre- 
spondent of the Times, signing himself “ Civil 
Engineer,“ published a aneering attack upon the 
Hungarian refugees, declaring that the person calling 
herself “ Baroness Von Beck” might have had a 
right to that title, although a pereon of very low 
caste and social position; for, when in Hungary, 
out of 6,000 persons in his employ as railway work- 
men, 4,000 were nobles. ‘ Just imagine, sir, my 
noble ‘baron navvies’ wheeling the barrowa, and 
their noble baronesses’ filling them, besides 4,000 
nobles to do homage to me every morning without 
any shoes and stockings on (these they pulled off 
and stowed away while they were at work). Mr. 
Paget states, in his work before-mentioned, that 
two-thirds of the Hungarian population are nobles; 
and you will see, from what I have stated, he is not 
far out in his calculations.“ Mr. Paget writes trom 
Dresden to correct these misstatements, In his 
work, he stated that one in twenty only of the 
Hungarian population were nobles; and showed 
that the word “noble” has a meaning altogether 
different from its signification with us; it answers 
more to our „freeman,“ and expresses a right to 
certain political and civil privileges not enjoyed by 
the rest of the population. There are three classes 
—the magnates answering to our gentry; and the 
* one-house nobles,’’ men possessing the hereditary 
tights of nobility, but in every other respect—in 
property, education, and manners—little above the 
peasant. Otcherof the “ Enyineer’s” statements are 
proved to be unfounded, and Mr. Paget concludes 
with protesting against the imputations cast upon 
a class who have now so few opportunities to help 
themselves :— 


If be has been in Hungary as long as he professes, 
he must know, at least, the names ofsume of the political 
cmigrants, and he must be aware that they belong to 
families as noble aud as illustrious as any in the British 
peerage. If there are impostors amongst them, let 
them be exposed without mercy, If there are men 
among them whose characters are tainted by vice or 
crime, let chem be received with the reprobation they 
deserve; but do not, on that account, stamp those who 
have been driven from their country for striving for 
what they deemed right and just, as“ noble humbugs,“ 
or represent their distress and suffering as the result 
uf “a political refugee system,” which * without doubt 
must bea goud traue.“ Such conduct is neither gene- 
rous nor just; and | should consider it a stain on my 
name could anything | have eve: written be turned to 
such a conclusion, 


EVTN-HANUEU Justice.—The Preston Chronicle 
states that ** the Botanicle Society of Wigan held an 
exhibition of flowers on Sunday last;"’ and in another 
column, that“ on Tuesday last two boys were fined 
28. each for bathing in the river on the preceding 


Sunday,“ 
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GREAT REFORM MEETING AT 
MANCHESTER. 


On Wednesday night a — meeting was held 
at the Free-trade Hall, in Manchester, to receive a 
deputation from the National Parliamentary and 
egg Reform As ociation, There could * 
ess than from 6.000 to 7,000 persons present, 
hundreds turned away from the doors, The chair 
was taken by Mr. G. Wilson, and the deputation 
included Sir J. Walmsley, M. P., President of the 
National Reform Association; Mtr. W. J, Fox, M. P.; 
and Mr. J. Williams, M.P. Letters of spology for 
absence were read from Joseph Hume, Esq., M. P.; 
Richard Cobden, Esq., M. P.; T. M. Gibson, R.., 
M. P.; J. Bright, K-g., M. P.; Lord Dudley Stuart, 
M. P.; Thomas Wakley, Esq., M. P. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, said :— 

The Prime Minister had announced that it was his 
intention, at an early period of the next session of Par- 
liament, to introduce into the House of Commons a 
measure for improving the represeatation of the people. 
What that measure might be no one could be expected 
fully to know at present [a laugh], but he did not think 
it was likely to exceed the expectations of the prople 
[laughter and cheers}. The only indication given by 
the Prime Minister as to the measure he intended to 
introduce might be found in a short speech, in which he 
intimated that he was not unwilling to abolish the quali- 
fication for members of Parliament, He (the Chairman) 
hoped the measure to be proposed by the Prime Minister 
would be a full and complete one; but it was necessar 
that mectings should be held, that organisations sho 
be formed, and that public opinion should be excited on 
the subject; and they might depend upon it, if this 
course were taken, the measure would not be the less 
likely to be valuable one, or the less sure to be carried 
[cheers]. Whatever the nature of the bill might be, he 
did not believe it could pass without a rigid inquiry as 
to its merit being instituted by the people, It would not 
certain! all the attractions of the Reform Bill. 
It could not enfranchise again another Manchester, 
another Birmingham, another Leeds, or other lar 
constituencies, It might not be so long in schedule A, 
though he hoped it would be equally long in schedule 
B. Lord John Russell would, however, have to deal 
with two important subjects — the question of the 
suffrage, and that of the re-distribution of electoral 
power, and in those questions alone he believed the 
people of this country felt as great a degree of interest 
as was ever connected with the Reform Bill of 1832. 


The Chairman then entered into the questions of 
annual parliaments, county constituencies, and local 
influences, and drew a very amusing picture from 
Dod’s * Parliamentary Companion,“ of the fiction 
of non-interference with elections on the part of 
peers of the realm, 


He did not mean to say that this state of things had 
been brought about by the intentional culpability of 
those who framed the last Reform Bill, but he considered 
that the people themselves had sanctioned it as much as 
any other part of the measure. For the future, how. 
ever, they must take care, if any nice family arrange- 
ments of this kind were attempted, to say to the aris- 
tocratic families who might seek to retain an unhol 
influence over the constituencies, ** Keep your hands off, 
gentlemen; the Commons of Engiand belong to the 
people of England [cheers], and by God's blessin 
they shallrepresent the people of England [loud cheers}. 


A lengthened address was then delivered by Sir 
Joshua e who was received and frequently 
interrupted by loud cheers, After congratulating 
the meeting on ita numbers and composition, Sir 
Joshua described the objects of the movement as 
simply the re-enfranchisement of the people, the 
restoration of ancient rights, and the complete de 
velopment of the constitution. Weare not haet 
to quarrel with the theory of our Government, bu 
to demand that it be practically carried out, Our 
watchword should be the constitution, the whole 
constitution, and nothing but the constitution.” 
He then adverted to their position and pros- 
pects :— 

Our prospects daily improve. There is much to 
stimulate, much to animate our hopes. Tue First 
Minister of the Crown has himself declared his intention 
to introduce a new measure of reform, and we know he 
cannot afford a little war. He has left us to infer that 
his measure will be based more upon the demands and 
support of the people than upon — preconceived plan 
of his own. He has signified his willingness to abolish 
the property qualification—a concession of no small im- 
portance, as it would remove those invidious distinctions 
which arise out of a oan? test, and leave the people 
free to chobse those whom they deem the most elixible 
to represent them. His silence on the question of the 
ballot, coupled with the historical fact that he proposed 
it to the cabinet of 1831, justifies the belief that he will 
not oppose the realization of that portion of the people's 
scheme of reform. Nor is it unimportant that the three 
principal law officers of the Crown have recorded their 
opinions in favour of its justice and nesessity. Another 
Cabinet Minister has intimated his willingness to extend 
the elective franchise to the male occupants of a taxed 
house, and to tax every house, Such are the revelations 
which the Whig administration have so far made on the 
great question of the day, and we know enough of their 
supporters to feel assured they would only be too bappy 
to regain a little of their lost popularity by avowing 
themselves in favour of further specitic political pro- 
greee, . + « Am I asked what I would have the 
people do? I answer, I would have them save the 
Minister the trouble of deciding that question for them- 
selves, and by making the carrying of their measure in 
the legislature inevitable, If asked how they should d> 
this, L answer, look back twenty years—see how it was 
the Whigs were able to beat the boroughmonyers in 1831 
by 1,832, and go and do likewise. Practise the lesson in 
51 that your Whig advisers taught you in 1331, aud do 
that for yourselves now which you did for others then, 
Once more, let your = crowd the table of the 
House of Commons. la times past, it may have been 
wise to abstain from sending your petitions to a house 
where they were despised; but it may be equally wise 
to exercise this constitutional right now, and thus to 
sustain those who will have to fight your battles on the 
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floor of Parliament. Let me end with a word 
to those who compose the and mercantile portions 
of the community. The objects you have hitherto been 
seeking can only be permanently realized by the speedy 
concession of constitutional rights of the disfran- 
chised millions. Then, and not till then, when justice 
is done to the great body of the people, will you attain 
the objects you have at heart, In times past they aided 
you against the enemies with whom you had to contend, 
and with their assistance — conquered. To-day they 
ask you to aid them against their opponents. Their 
triumph will be your great and permanent advantage. 
Then may you hope for cheap and good governmen ** 
blessings of unshackled industry, and the remo of 
those abuses which you seek to abolish. Aid them, 
then, in this great and good work, and let the struggle 
be twice blest: the blessing of recon union, 
indissoluble friendship, and the blessing of a peaceful 
and patriotic victory at the end [loud cheers]. 


Mr. J. C. Dyer moved the first resolution :— 


That the First Minister of the Crown having intimated his 
intention to introduce a messure of Parliamentary reform during 
the next session, the people should lose no time in giving 
effective expression to their wishes 


Mr. W. J. Fox followed in the speech of the 
evening. He began with a humorous allusion to 
the labours of the session :— 


They had heard from the letters which had been read, , 
and in other modes, that the labours of the last 
session had rendered relaxation 2 for restoring 
the health and strength of the members of the House of 
Commons. It had been a very laborious session [hear 
hear, and laughter). The House of Commons heaved 
with the throes of the mountain in labour, and brought 
forth the little black mouse of a theological enactment 
laughter]. But, if individual members of the House 
of Commons felt the need of a change of air for the 
renovation of their physical, and moral, and intellectual 
condition, how must it be with those on whom devolved 
the heavy responsibilities of the British empire? If 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Gibson, Mr. Bright, and other mew bers 
needed a change of air, how much must Lord John 
Russell need it! [cheers and laughter.] He wished 
Lord John Russell was there to enjoy it [a laugh]. He 
would find the atmosphere of that meeting very differ- 
ent from that of the House of Commons, and one which 
would do him much good. If the notle lord could be 
put under a course of Manchester meetings, he thought 
his weak sickliness might give way to the strength and 
energy of a real reformer, and he might become strong 
enough for his place [laughter — cheering}. The 
fact could not be denied that the atmosphere of that 
meeting, and of any large mecting of the people of 
England, was a different one from that of the House of 
Commons, A different class of feeling prevailed ; other 
principles were asserted, other objects were contem- 
plated, other sympathies were glowing in the bosom, 
For proof of this they had only to look at many of the 
leading questions which now interested the public mind 
of this country and of Europe. In the 
House of Commons he had beard a member ask, with a 
sneer upon his lip, whether the Secretary of State 
was aware that such a person as Maszini was in this 
country. In such a meeting as that the question was 
when would not only Mazzini, but Kossuth, be among 
them? [loud and continued cheers.] In the House of 
Commons members spoke respectfully of ‘* His Catho- 
lic Majesty the King of the Two Sicilies,” and of“ the 
Emperor of all the Russias, while there were some in 
that meeting who agreed with him that it would be no 
unpleasant sight to see a gibbet of two arms, with the 
Czar dangling at one end, and the Catholic King at the 
other [great cheering and laughter). 


Of the mis-representative character of the House 
of Commons he said :— 


The House of Commons was called representative. 
Representative, he would like to know, of what? Sup- 
pes ng an intelligent foreigner were brought into the 

ouse of Commons, and looking round him, markin 
one man and another, were to ask, What worthy an 
trusted commoner is that? The reply might be, Oh, 
sir, he is a marquis; we have six marquises in the 
House [a laugh). The foreigner would think this 
rather odd; but if he asked about another man, he 
would be told, Why, that is a viscount; we have 
eight viscounts in this house.“ If he inquired about 
another member he might be told, Oh, he is an earl ; 
we have several carls here.“ If he asked about another 
he might be answered, He is a lord; there are thirty- 
six lords in the House, and at the back of these we have 
sixty-one baronets, besides twelve honourables [hear, 
hear, and laughter] ; altogether, 274 persons connecied 
with the peerage and the aristocracy,’’ [cheers]. And 
this,“ the querist would say in amazement, * you call 
your House of Commons! What, then, is your House 
of Lords? Why this is only a sort of junior or journey- 
man House of Lords” [a laugh]. . . . The House 
of Commons ought to be the reflex of the real commons 
of England, of which those present at that meeting 
were part and parcel. Let any of them take up a posi- 
tion in any street of that great city, or upon London. 
bridge, or in any place of multitudinous resort, and 
what spot could they find where one in every fourteen 
of the passers-by was a placeman? Yet it was so in the 
House of Commons. In what place could an individual 
post himself where he would find that every seventh or 
eighth man who passed by was an officer in the army or 
navy? Yet it was so in the House of Commons. In 
what place could they find that every ninth man was a 
barrister? Yet that was the case in the House of Com- 
mons; anda fine place for the lawyers it was! (alaugh.] 
The promotion to good things there fell thick and fast. 
There had been three or four every year since he had 
had a seat in that assembly; and the House of Com- 
mons for the lawyers was what Mr. Barry planned it to 
ve—one end of a vista, where in perspective they saw 
the House of Lords [cheers and laughter]. It was, 
indeed, a lord-making factory [renewed laughter]. In 
what place, in this country, could they find that every 
fourth person was either the son, or the brother, or the 
uncle, or the nephew, or the grandson, or related by 
marriage, to the peerage and the aristocracy? Yet so it 


— 


was in the House of Commons. It was evident that 
they required a new House of Commons on 2 better 
principle ‘wee and cheers]. The vice of its constitution 
was like the deformity of the poet Pope, who was con- 
stantly exclaiming, ‘‘God mend me,” and who was on 
one occasion heard by a boy, who said, God mend you, 
you little deformity ; it would be much easier to make a 
new one altogether ” [cheers and laughter]. 

Mr. Fox then ed to examine the present 
electoral system, which, he contended, went to the 
utmost verge of absurdity, and proved this from the 
statistical facts which he adduced, It was time, he 
said, for the working-man to receive his full and 
complete enfranchisement, and the middle classes 
were bound to labour, heart and soul, to obtain it. 


nion, and | He eloquently repudiated the restriction of the popu- 


lar power by the safety of certain institutions; and 
urged the union of the trading and productive 
classes, to which union he ascri every good mea- 
sure that the country had obtained since the settle- 
ment made at the Revolution of 1688 :— 


I believe the monarchy would be perfectly secure under 
any reform which Lord John Russell may entertain, or 
which is contemplated by the most thorough-going 
democrats in this coun'ry. I believe the House of Lords 
is quite as safe as it deserves to be [cheers and laughter]. 
As to the Established Church, I am not sure that every 
voter should be pledged, as his lordship seems to wish, 
to the support of that fnetitution loud cheers}. Itarose 
on grounds of policy, it has been reformed and modified 
on grounds of policy, and on grounds of poiley the time 
may come when it may be further reformed, or be en- 
tirely abolished [cheers]. The Church, the peerage, 
royalty, exist by the people and for the people [hear, 
shear]. Their claim to existence and to respect is when 
they properly discharge their functions, and show them- 
selves in their several affairs truly subservient to the 
general good. While that is the case, they are entitled 
to our respectful interest and support. When that 
ceases to be the case, they are only entitled to the sen- 
tence, Cut them down, they encumber the path.” I 
will only further express my heartfelt delight at this 
great combination, and my anticipation of triumphant 
success by this union of the middle and working classes 
for the common rights and interests of both. It was by 
the union of the trading and producing classes in time of 
Norman despotism, that the vestiges of Saxon institu- 
tions and their free spirit were pote in the country 
through that stormy time, until they should again be 
recognised and regarded as institutions which were dear to 
the English heart, and which should be prolonged through 
all generations. It was by the union of the trading and 
the productive classes that feudalism was shorn of its ter- 
rors, and eventually was abolished—that every town and 
every guild were then places of refuge for the victims of 
feudal tyrants. Cities arose in the land, and castles 
crumbled into dust [cheers]. It was the union of the 
intelligence of the middie and lower classes which 
brought about that great event, the Reformation ; 
great not for the doctrines or reforms it established 
these were the least important and most inessential part 
of the work—but great for the assertion of the rights of 
mindand conscience; rights belonging to the Catholic 
as well as to the Protestant; rights inherentin human 
nature, and which should now have the protection of the 
broad shield of public opinion, to keep bigotry and 
hypocrisy in high places from trampling those rights 
under foot [loud cheers}. It was this union of the trad- 
ing and productive classes which in our institutions had 
been grossly perverted and abused, when the throne had 
become a symbol of tyranny, and the altar had become a 
symbol of superstition—i* was this combined power 
which overthrew throne and altar both, and taught the 
people of this country that their rights included even 
the solemn functions of sitting in judgment on arch 
bishops and monarchs 1— | It has been by the 
union of these two great powers that all the greatest 
improvements since the settlement of things at the revo- 
lution of 1668 have been attained. From that time to 
this every great and generous measure, every emanci- 
pation of the lower classes, the striking off the chains 
of the negro slave, and the restriction of barbarous, and 
ag and sanguinary punishments, have their origin in 
this. 
tocratic Legislature, nominally representative — they 
have risen from the might of public opinion, to enable 
that body to know its duty, and howto perform its duty. 
By the union of these two classes, the burdens of the 
state in all their weight have been borne and maufully 
sustained through the aid of long and toilsome days. B 
the union of these two classes have the wealth, intellect, 
and greatness of our country been realized. They have 
achieved its brightest victories ; and as by the union of 
the tradespeople and the operatives the first Reform 
Bill was carried, so by that union shall we at length 
enjoy a second and a better Reform Bill, more just, 
more comprehensive, more glorious, and more endur- 
ing. (The hon. member resumed his seat amidst great 
cheering.) 

The resolution having been put and carried unani- 
mously, R. Kettle, Esq., read to the meeting an 
address just issued by the association, enunciatin 
the principles embodied in the resolution, an 
urging organization—which was received with en- 
chusium. 

John Williams, Esq., M. P., and Mr. G. Thomp- 
son, M. P., briefly addressed the assembly. 

Mr. Abel Heywood moved, and Mr. J. Schole- 
field, town councillor, seconded, the second reso- 
lution :— 

That the cordial union and energetic action of all re- 
formers are now imperatively requisite. That the prin- 
ciples advocated by the National Parliamentary and Finan- 
cial Reform Associativn merit the support of the great 
body of the people ef this kingdom; and this meeting, 
consisting of reformers of every shade, pledge themselves 
to tustuin the well- directed efforts of that association ; 
that the couveners of this meeting are hereby constituted 
a committee (with power to add to their numbers) for the pur- 

se of organizing a brunch of the National Parliamentary Re- 
orm Association, to co-operate with the Council in London; 
and that the committee be requested to take immediate steps 
for that purpose, 

Mr. Mantle, a Chartist, said he had listened to 
the proceedings with great pleasure. He had not 
expected to find so much good stuff in the speakers ; 
but he wished to know why they had left out of the 
movement the provision for paying members? Sir 


Joshua Walmsley replied, the question had not 


Great reforms have arisen, not from the aris- | 


escaped their attention. He very much admired 
the voluntary system, and could only say, for him- 
self and friends, that they should be heartily glad to 
see the people pay their members, and the sooner 
— the better [laughter]. 

o resolution was carried, and, after a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, which was carried with 
great cheering, the meeting separated. 


KOSSUTH AND HIS COMPANIONS. 


At the moment of this present writing, Kossuth 
has not set foot on English d, nor is it known 
when he will do so; but it seems that he will not 
direct to America, as was at first announced. He 
was visited in the Dardanelles by Sir Stratford 
Canning and M. Lavalette, on the ch. On the 12th 
he was at Smyrna, and on the 22nd he touched at 
Spezzio, in the Adriatic, and the town was spon- 
taneously illuminated. His aides-de-camp, Zsig- 
mond Wekey and M. F. Pulzky, await his arrival at 
Southampton, and numerous letters have been ad- 
dressed to him there, as, His Excellency Louis 
Kossuth, late Governor of H . The Mayor 
has arranged to entertain him at a magnificent 
banquet, to which twenty chief magistrates of cities 
and boroughs have uested to be present. A 
committee has also been formed in London to enter- 
tain him at Freemasons’ Tavern. The telegraph 
will make all England acquainted with his arrival 
the same hour in which it takes place; and there is 


no doubt that his reception will be unparalleled for 
enthusiasm, 
Almost simultaneously with the liberation of 


Kossuth and his companions, the Austrian Govern- 
ment displayed at Pesth, in the most — colours, 
the fate from which English sympathy, and Turkish 
good faith, have — 2 in saving them. On the 
morning of the 22nd ult., the names and effigies «-f 
the Hungarian fugitives were publicly executed by 
hanging them in the Market-place of Pesth, with 
all the dreadful solemnitiea which accompany the 
execution of a human being. ‘The military were 
drawn out and formed into a square, within which 
there appeared the usual gallows. The officer in 
command read the sentence of the Court-martial, 
according to which the following persons were sen- 
tenced to death in effigy, having been tried in contu- 
macion (Anglice, while fugitives from justice), and 
found guilty of high treason, The sentence having 
been read, the hangman was ordered to do his duty, 
which he did by hanging up a string of black boards, 
on which the names of the sentenced criminals were 
written, as follows: — Paul Almasy, Julius G. 
Andrasy, J. Balogh de Galantha, Count Casimer 
Batthyani, Eugene Beöthy, Ludwig Cseh (Cserna- 
toni), Stephen Gorove, Richard Guyon, Esq.; Paul 
Hajnik, Francis Hazmann, Michael Horwath, Daniel 
Iranyi, Baron N. Josika, George Kmethy, Karl 
Kornis, Ludwig Kossuth, Johann Ludwig, Ladislaus 
Madarass, Baron Y. Najthenyi, Moritz Merie, Lazar 
Messaros, Jos. Orosshegyi, Moritz Perezel, Nicolaus 
Perczel, Nicolaus Peky, Jobann Rakoczy, Julius 
Sarosy, Anton Somogyi, Baron L. Splenyi, Baron 
E. M. Stein, Bartholomeus Szemere, Samuel Sonn- 
tagh, Michael Tareszes, Count Teleki, A. Von Deg- 
genfeld, and 8. Mikovich. Of course, the military 
were indispensable; otherwise, the populace would 
instantly have torn down the boards, and hung the 
hangman and his commanding-officer in their place. 
Copies of the sentence, and the record of its execu- 
tion, appear in the Vienna official Gazette. 


Sin Joux Faaxklix.—A meeting of the Arctic 
officers, Sir Edward Parry, Sir James Ross, and 
Captain Beechey, has been held at the Admiralty. 
The result was an expression of their unanimous 
conviction that Sir John Franklin has taken the 
passage to the north-west out of Wellington Channel, 


and that he must be sought by taking the same route. 


But it is the opinion of these authorities—while 
fully recognising, and even insisting upon, the ad- 
vantages of despatching a steamer to carry on the 
abandoned search in that direction—that no vessel 
can be started with any hope of reaching an advanced 
position in Davis’s Straits, and getting into a safe 
harbour, before the winter, Sir John Ross, however, 
arrived in town on Saturday; andthe information he 
brings tends to confirm the reportreceived from the 
Esquimaux last autumn, to the effect that Sir John 
Franklin's ships had been lost somewhere at the top 
of Baffin’s Bay in the autumn of 1846, and that a 
portion of the crew had been murdered by a hostile 
tribe of natives. Sir John Ross is entirely of 
opinion that Sir John Franklin never went up the 
Wellington Channel, but was ger home and 
met with the disaster. Sir John would not now 
have returned, but have renewed his search at the 
top of Buffin’s Bay, had he had provisions for 
another winter. 


SPLENDID TESTIMONIAL To THE Mayor or Max- 
CHESTER. — A service of plate, valued at one 
thousand guineas, has been presented to J. Potter, 
Esq., the respected Mayor of Manchester, by 580 in- 
habitants of the borough and neighbourhood, as an 
expression of their high sense of the valuable and 
efficient public services rendered during his ex- 
‘tended term of office. Mr. J. A. Turner, the head 
of one of the oldest and most extensive firms in the 
town, presented the plate, and among the guests 
were the Bishop of 7 me Mare Dr. Bowers, the 
Dean of Manchester, Mr. Brotherton, M.P., Mr. 


Henry, M. P., Mr. Westhead, M. P., Mr. R. Phillips, 
and other representatives of old families or large 


commercial houses. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


Rumours of a coup d'état again agitated Paris at 
the beginning of last week, and affected the price of 
funds ; but the semi-official Patrie having declared, 
on its honour, that nothing was intended, the 
Bourse and the bourgeoisie were reassured. On 
Sunday last there was much military activity notice- 
able, the troops being all confined to barracks, and 
inspected by the commanding officers, The re- 
sponsible editors of the Evénement and the Presse 
have been condemned each to a fine of 1,000 francs 
and six months’ imprisonment, and have given 
notice of appeal. Victor Hugo and E. Girardin, the 
authors of the incriminated articles, cannot be pro- 
secuted without permission of the Assembly. But 
the provincial authorities do not seem to respect 
even the inviolability of the representative. Mons. 
Pascal Duprat, the Democratic member for the 
Landes, being at the country-house of M. Dubroca, 
a wealthy proprietor, in whose spacious grounds a 
large concourse of friends had assembled, was about 
to return thanks for his friendly reception, when 
a brigadier of gendarmes came forward with two 
of his men, and demanded his passport. Mons. 
Duprat warned the policeman of his invio- 
lability, and called on him to show the orders 
in virtue of which he molested him, There was a 
decree of the Prefect, the gendarme said, against 
meetings. True, against meetings in the public 
road.“ replied M. Duprat; but here we are on 
private grounds. The Mayor of Barbaste, being 
appealed to, stated that he was not aware of any 


orders of the Prefect interdicting the t 
assembly; whereu the brigadier asserted that a 
special donee had been issued applicable to the pro- 


perty of M. Dubroca. The Mayor answered that 
he was responsible for the maintenance of order, and 
would call for the intervention of the police on the 
first utterance of an unconstitutional ery. M. Duprat 
was then suffered to commence his speech; but pre. 
sently the brigadier returned, and again demanded 
his papers. Hereupon the orator stopped, unfokled 
his port, and showed his medal as representative 
of the people. No sooner, however, had he resumed, 
than his interrupter, who had meanwhile received 
the orders ofa secret agent of police, came back, and 
said, in a low tone, Stop you must, else I have 
orders to arrest you.. Make this declaration in 
writing.“ said the orator, ‘‘and I retire at once.“ 
The gendarme refused. A murmur of indignation 
rose from the crowd. Finally, apprehending that 
excitement might lead to disturbance, the represen- 
tative of the Landes exhorted his audience to offer 
no resistance, but to disperse quietly, after giving a 
cheer, for the Republic. Thus terminated this extra- 
ordinary scene, which exhibits in a striking light the 
degree of liberty enjoyed under the presidency ol 
M. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 


The President has a fitting instrument in M. Leon 
Faucher. That despotic Minister of the Interior 
has been visiting his constituents in the Marne, and 
given utterance, in responding to the extraordinary 
homage offered, to sentiments which have caused 
much excitement. He reminded one audience that 
he had nothing to do with the overthrow of the 
monarchy; and assured them that he had ‘taken 
office without ambition, but with a resolution to be 
master of the situation—‘'I arrived at power as a 
man rushes toa forlorn hope, witha firm determina- 
tion to conquer or to die.“ At Chalon.-on-the- 
Marne he thus treasonably addressed this portion 
of his constituents: 

You recollect from what a height France fell into the 
abyss of February. You know how Providence, taking 
Louis Napoleon by the hand, made use of him to restore 
order. One last barrier retains us. Good citizens of 
all classes cannot make too many persevering, disinte- 
rested, and patriotic efforts to destroy it. It was from 
Chalons itself, that in 1849 arose the first cry of the 
Revision; that cry which has found as its echo in 1851, 
the signatures of 1,700,000 petitioners, and the votes of 
eighty Councils-general. Gentlemen, you have clearly 
intimated the end; and, according to your custom, you 
have not allowed yourselves to be turned from it. You 
have done so without agitating yourselves, or being 
moved, like men who know that France has attained 
her majority, that no obstacle can stop her, and no bond 
shackle her will. Honour, gentlemen, to your resolu- 
tion and your foresight! You have placed the banner 
of the Department of the Marne in a high position; my 
honourable colleagues and I will endeavour (for [ am 
permitted also to speak or them), to show ourselves 
worthy of carrying it. 


ITALY. 


The Emperor of Austria has been received in the 
capital of conquered Lombardy with the most ex- 
pressive coldness. Neither the orders of tne local 
commandant nor the graceiul bearing of the young 
Emperor himself, could elicit an expression of respect 
from the multitude, The houscs in the line of pro- 
cession were indeed illuminated; but the next 
morning a principal contractor for the lights was 
found stilettoed. The municipality of Milan, in an 
audience with the Emperor, aske’!, in the name of 
the city—-1. For a reduction of taxes; 2. For a 
relaxation of the state of siege, especially in regard 
to arms for sel!-defence and for sporting purposes ; 
3. A total political amnesty; 4. hel re-establishment 
of the judicial senate at Verona; 5, The re-establish. 
ment of the central reunion. It scems that the last 
request has been prompted by the ministry, with the 
view to afford the KMinperor an Opportunity to be 
gracious, His Majesty's reply to the whole was in 
the consecrated torm—"* I. Empercur s’avisera,”’ 

A strong contrast to all this is afforded by the 
visit of the constitutional King of Piedmont to 
Genoa, and his perfect safety without garrison or 


guard. Turin has been left absolutely to the custody 
of its citizens, the troops having heen withdrawn for 
a grand military display on the field of Masengo— 
by way of counterpoise, it is supposed, to the con- 
centration of 40,000 Austrians just over the frontier, 
The finances form one of the chief difficulties with 
which the Government has to grapple; but in this 
the state has shown wonderful elasticity. The 
enormous war contribution demanded by Austria 


has been already paid, and with readiness the 
country responded to the Government propositions 
for a national loan. The great mass of politi- 


cal emigrants from other parts of Italy is also 
a subject of anxiety to the Government, both 
on account of the jealousy which their pre- 
sence excites in Austria, and the expense which 
their maintenance brings on the country ; the latter, 
however, has much diminished, owing to the indus- 
try with which most of the emigrants have applied 
themselves to various occupations. On the other 
hand, in case of the State being attacked, the pre- 
sence of forty or fifty thousand resolute men, accus- 
tomed, for the most part, to the use of arms, might 
be a valid resource. The conduct of the refugees 
is almost without exception irreproachable, and the 
King appears fully resoived to continue to afford 
them an asylum. The negotiations with the court 
of Rome are ata stand still, and are likely to be 
so for some time, since the Piedmontese Government, 
it is announced, has come to the determination to 
negotiate upon no other basis than that of a com- 
plete separation between the spiritual and temporal 
principles. 

Apropos of equality of rights (says the Daily News 
correspondent), I must not omit to mention that the 
Piedmontese Protestants have already tsken s to 
enter upon the enjoyment of public worship in this city, 
according to the terms of the constitution. These Pro- 
testants, usually known under the denomination of 
Waldenses, had formerly no right to erect chapels except 
in localities where ab antiguo their form of worship had 
prevailed, such localities being almest entirely restricted 
to the valleys of Pinerolo; members of their community 
residing in the capital were therefore obliged to claim 
the protection of the Prussian minister at Turin, and 
the use of his chapel for the performance of Divine 
service according to their own rite; but since the statute 
has ensured the toleration of all classes of religionists, 
without restricting them to any particular localities, the 
Waldenses have very rightly resolved to enter without 
delay into the full exercise of their religious liberty, in 
spite of the bitter recriminations of the ultra-Catholic 
party, who assert that the Government encourages the 

rotestants, in order to pay court to England, The 
Waldenses have already purchased the land on which 
their new chapel is to be erected, according to a Gothic 
design of great taste. The spot chosen is one of the 
most central and finest parts of the city, the Viale 
del Re, or Corso, and the foundations of the church, 
which is to be dedicated tothe Holy Trinity, will be luid 


in a few days. 
BELGIUM, 


The citizens of Brussels have been celebrating 
with the hearty good will of a well-governed people, 
the annivereary of their“ glorious three days'’—the 
declaration of the National Independence. ‘The 
celebrations commenced on the 23rd inst. The 
streets leading from the Place Royale to the North- 
ern railway station were tastefully decorated with 
evergreens ; the Hdtel-de-Ville was splendidly or- 
namented with flags and flowers, and escutcheons; 
the Grande Place, the Place des Martyrs, the Place 
de la Monnie, the Rue de la Loi, and Place de lu 
Nation, were also more or less decorated. The 
morning commenced by merry peals from all the 
church bells, the hoisting of flags on the public 
edifices, and a discharge of twenty-one guns, At 
ten o'clock a funeral service was celebrated at the 
church of Saints Michael and Gudule, for the souls 
of those who fell in combating for the country. It 
was attended by the high officers of the King's 
household, the Ministers, part of the corps diploma- 
tigue, the presidents and judges of the law courts, 
and a great number of civil and military function- 
aries. A grand review of the civic guard and the 
army was afterwards passed by the King, accom- 
panied by the Princes. The King wore the uniiorm 
of a general of the civic guard, and was greeted with 
enthusiastic acclamations. The King repeatedly 
thanked the people by voice and gesture, and kindly 
received the pens presented to him, During the 
review the Princess Charlotte stood on the balcony 
of a house. The King and Princes afterwards os- 
cended to this balcuny, and saluted the crowd, who 
replied by renewed acclamations, The different 
musical sucietics, of which the number was very 
great, then went in procession to the |! Otel-de- Ville, 
carrying flags and banners. ‘They were received by 
the burgomaster, who thanked them for having con- 
sented to compete amongst themselves for prizes. 
In the evening the retreat was beaten by torchlight, 
and fifteen bands at the same time played the 
national air the Brabangonne.”” There were other 
amusements, public and private, all of which passed 
off with éclat. The festivities continued through 
Wednesday and Thursday; and included the dis- 
tribution ot prizes to the pupils of the public schools, 
a ball given by the artists to the King, and a grand 
musical competition. The French and English 
Visitors were alike hearty in participating with the 
national joy; and our * God save the Queen” was 
enthusiastically received at the musical display. 


GERMANY, 

Prince Metternich is announced at length to have 
really returned to Vienna, and is welcomed with 
fulsome eulogy by the papers that are permitted 
to write at all, Windisghratez is suid to have 
been appointed Governor- General of Bohemia, 
and — which is more unlikely — that the inau- 
guration of Archduke Aldricht as governor of 
Hungary, will be signalized by a general amnesty. 


Some months ago the Government introduced into 
Hungary a tax upon all articles of food consumed in 
the towns and large villages, and a small army of 
tax-gatherers was created to levy the tax. ey 
have been compelled to recall their tax-gatherers 
and abandon the tax altogether, because it was 
found to create greater expenses than the sume it 
produced, Since the 16th of ember, when the 
additional 24 per cent. discount for subscriptions to 
the new loan ceased, not more than 243,800 florins 
have been subscribed within the Austrian do- 
minions. At the same time the compulsory mea- 
sures of the Government ceased, and the sums sub- 
scribed, therefore, until the 23rd ult,, are satie- 
factory evidence of the small sum the Government 
would have received had they not had recourse to 
exaction. Up to that day on) 1 florins 
had been subscribed abroad. The tal subserip- 
tions then amounted to 54,573,600 florins, leaving 
more than 30,000,000 deficient. The mili com - 
mandant of Lemberg, in Galicia, a Prince Schwar- 
2 made known to his officers the ordinances 
of the 20th of August, with the following words :— 
— se ape 1 12 2 announce to you that the 
faithful army of his Imperial M has gained 
another victory. I hold my heed the Imperial 
decrees by which the Constitution, and everything 
connected with it, are abolished. In communi- 
cating this joyful intelligence to you, I must request 
that you will not express your gratification in pines 
of public resort, as such conduct might give rise to 
demonstrations against the Government.’’ The Minister 
of War has issued a decree to the rs of the 
military colleges, — for the future, the 
uvenile pupils in these establishments from - 

their holidays at home, in order to prevent their 
herr trom being 7 peat and to keep them 

A ul to thei 

The ordinary of the Arch of Munich and 
Freising has published a form of oath to be taken 
by all priests on their installation, by which they 
bind themsdfves not to become members or take 
part in the proceedings of any secret society, The 
measure has been taken in consequence of a reso- 
lution of the Ministry of the lest of May last. In 
administering this oath, however, a reservation is 
made of all the rights and liberties legally guaran- 
teed to the Catholic clergy as a body. 

The Diet of the province of Prussia has met at 
Konigsberg, and presented a new feature of the 
opposition to these Diets. Hitherto protesters have 
declined being elected, but, in this instance, several 
members who oppose the revival of the feudal in- 
stitution have, nevertheless, consented to be elected, 
in order in the Assembly itself to give in their pro- 

tests without laying down their missions. Seven 

‘notables and deputies of the Second Chamber refuse 
to take part in the proceedings of the Diet, de- 
claring that it is the will of their constituents 
thet they should be protesting deputies, and that 
only. 

The Government have received a rebuke from 
their own functionaries, in the case of the ex-deput 
Harkort, accused of exciting to hatred and a —. 
of the peace, by the publication of a 2 pam- 
phlet. The pamphlet, which was the ground of 
accusation, commenced with the following words :— 
“Those who govern have frequently interests far 
different from those of the people who pay the 
taxes.“ The accusations of hatred to the Govern- 
ment and excitation to breach of the peace were 
founded solely on the tendency of the pamphlet as 
expressed in the words quoted; and the judges, 
acting under the new press law, which takes such 
cases from the privilege of trial by jury, acquitted 
the defendant. ‘he chief of the Free Congregation 
at Konigsberg (Dr. Rupp), has been condemned for 
illegal exercise of ecclesiastical privileges to thirty 
dollars’ fine, or ten days’ imprisonment. 


AMERICA, 


The Cuban excitement is temperately subsiding 
before a knowledge of the facts of the case. The 
Spanish Governor, General Concha, liberated three 
American officers, on the condition that they should 
return at once to New York, and repeat what they 
had seen. One of these officers, Lieutenant Van 
Vechten, has accordingly published what appears to 
be a veracious account of the expedition. Lopez, 
he states, was caught with blood-hounds in the 
mountains. The dogs, being some distance in ad- 
vance of the men, bit him badly in the left leg. 
There were seventeen countrymen in the party who 
captured him, each of whom was publicly presented 
wich 1,000 dollars and a cross of honour, immedi- 
ately alter his execution, Mr. Van Vechten lays 
the whole blame upon American speculators, as 
having deceived Lopez himself as well as his fol- 
lowers, denying the statement of the hapless Colonel 
Crittenden—one of the fifty who were shot—that he 
was abandoned by Lopez. Indeed, he does not 
believe that Crittenden made such an assertion. He 
even justifies the Spanish Government for the exe- 
cution of the first party captured, as nothing more 
than was to be expected. A large army of Cuban 
volunteers that had collected in New Orleans, has, 
with some difficulty, dispersed. 

Slave-catching has produced new troubles; and 
this time in the state of Pennsylvania, lt appears, 
trom the imperfect accounts of the telegraphic 
despatches, that Edward Gorsuech, and his son, 
Dickinson Gorsuch, residents of Baltimore county, 
accumpanicd by Nicholas Hutchinson, Joshua Nel- 
son, Dr. Thomas Prince, Joshua Gorsuch, and 
others, went to Christiana to recover some fugitive 
slaves, who ran off a year ago, belonging to Kdward 
Gorsuch, Upon nearing the house where the fugi- 
tives were, sume negroes, armed with muskets, Xc., 
rushed upon them and prevented them trom enter- 
ing. A large crowd of whites and negroes soon 
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assembled, and were commanded by the marshal to 
assist in the capture, but they refused. Mr. Gorsuch 
ar.d his friends being completely overcome, retired, 
when they were fired upon by the negroes from the 
windows of houses, and were also attacked by the 
crowd. Edward Gorsuch was shot in the breast and 
fell dead. His son Dickinson was also shot in the 
arm and shoulder, and, it is believed, mortally. The 
other Mr. Gorsuch was also wounded. Dr. Thomas 
Prince was shot and badly beaten. Messrs. Hutchin- 
son and Nelson escaped to Philadelphia. Two or 
three of the negroes were shot. Such was the vio- 
lence of the attack that none of the survivors 
could remain with the wounded, but esca 

as they best could. The crowd of blacks and 
whites numbered about two hundred, The 
excitement was of course intense in both Baltis 
more county and Pennsylvania. About thirty 
arrests had been made, under the protection of an 
armed force; and Government had offered a reward 
of 4,000 dollars for the apprehension of the negroes 
who fired the fatal shots, 


Mr. James Fenimore Cooper, the celebrated no- 
velist, expired on Sunday (the 14th ult.), aged 
sixty-two years. On the same day, Miss Catherine 
Hayes, the Irish songstress, landed from the 
„% Pacific.“ She went at once to Astor House. In 
the evening. bands of musicians, firemen, and other 
citizens, assembled to give her a magnificent sere- 
nade; but the lady begged them to spare her the 
honour in respect to the day, and accordingly the 
performance was postponed until the next night, 
when it was given with compensatory enthusiasm, 


Three captains of the Hungarian army had a- 
rived in Washington, as delegates of the 128 Hun- 
arians who lately arrived in America from Shumla. 
t was stated that they have been directed by Kos- 
suth to advise with Mdlle. Jagello (now Mrs. Toch- 
man) about the means of reaching the colony which 
Gen, Ujhazy formed, where they ull propose to settle. 
There are fifteen ladies with them, all married. The 
delegates were introduced by Major and Mrs. Toch 
man to the President, and cordially received by him. 
In answer to their salutations, the President ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that they and their leader, 
Kossuth, have chosen the United States for their 
home, and assured them they would find friends 
wherever they may settle. Mr. Corcoran, a wealthy 
broker in Washington, had offered to pay the pas- 
sages of the exiles from New York to New Buda, 
the name of Ujhazy’s colony in Iowa. 


Canada claims to be added to the list of gold 
countries! Indications of the presence of gold in 
the valley of the river Chandice, in Lower Canada, 
have attracted the attention of numerous adventurers, 
No less than five hundred American gold-hunters, 
together with several men from New Brunswick, 
have been “‘ prospecting "” along that river and its 
tributaries, during the summer, and there are still 
five companies in the field who met with sufficient 
encouragement to prosecute their labours. The 
mineral region extends over a surface of 3,000 square 
miles, the gold being found in the beds of the stream, 
and the adjoining hills. Pieces of gold with quartz 
attached have been found, but no auriferous vein of 


quartz, 
AUSTRALIA. 


We have no further accounts from the gold region ; 
but we have intelligence of the difficulty which these 
discoveries will complicate. The Australian Anti- 
Convict League pursues its object with increased 
spirit and dignity. The arrival, on the 20th May, of 
the convict-ships “ Lady Kennaway from Ports- 
mouth, and the Black Friar from Kingstown, 
has caused the League to forward to Earl Grey the 


following protest :— 
Hobart Town, May 29, 1851. 


My Lord,—You will have learnt, ere this, that the dis- 
regard of the moral, religious, and social welfare of this 
—— evinced by you in continuing to inundate it with 
the crime of the British Empire, has spread alarm and 
indignation throughout the Australian Colonies. Despo- 
tic rulers have often invaded the temporal interests of 
their subjects, but it remained for your Lordship, and 
the Ministry of which you are a member, to present the 
first example of a constitutional Government invading 
and destroying the moral interests of a community. 
But you have not only done this, you have violated a 
svlemn promise, aud have thus disregarded the honour 
of our Sovereign, Our petitions and prayers have been 
treated with contempt; misrepresentation of our wishes 
has been added to insult; and through you the name 
of Tasmania has become a byeword among all nations, 
But Englishmen, by cmigrating, have neither forgotten 
their rights, nor have they become indifferent to the 
honour of their Sovercign and their country. The 
Australian Colonies have therefore formed a league, and 
they are pledged to each other by their mutual interests 
—their future destinies—their fellowship of weal and 
woe—and now by their solemn engagement, not to rest 
until transportation to their shores be abandoned 
for ever, As the Council of a branch of this great con- 
federation, the undersigned have just witnessed with 
feelings of indignation the arrival in the harbour of 
Hobart Town of the“ Lady Kennaway from England 
and the“ Black Friar” from Ireland, the former with 
249 male, and the latter with 260 female convicts ; and 
they herewith solemnly protest, in the name of Tasmania 
and of all the Australian Colonies, against the intro- 
duction of these criminals into this community, as a 
violation of the pledge given by her Majesty's Govern- 
ment in 1847, that transportation to these shores should 
cease, (The signatures are T. D. Chapman, A. 
M‘Naughton, J. Allport, W. Crooke, W. Rout, R. Off- 
cer, J. Dunn, F. Haller.) 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY, 


The Duke of Valencia (Narvacz) has intimated 
his intention of returning to Madrid at the opening 
ot the Cortes—much to the dismay of the Ministry, 
who have written requesting him, 
patriotism, to delay his return, 


. 


by his loyalty and : 


The Ober Post Amt Zeitung says that the conti- 
nental powers have agreed simultaneously but seps- 
rately to address remonstrances to the English 
Government on the subject of the conspiracies 
hatched in London by foreign fugitives against the 
peace and security of all legitimate governments, 
and they will urgently demand that measures 
should be taken to put an effectual stop to such pro- 
ceedings, whereby all society is endangered. 


Letters from Naples, of the 13th ult., state that 
another shock of an earthquake was felt in different 
parts of the kingdom in the night of the 6th. 


The reported discovery of several ancient Greek 
manuscripts of high value by M. Simondis turns out 
to be a complete imposture. 


The Dutch Minister of Finances has made his 
financial statement in the Second Chamber of the 
States, It is very favourable. The estimates of 
receipts for 1852, are 71,473,823 florins, and the 
expenses 69,801,236 florins. 


The Swedish Government has submitted to the 
Chamber of Nobles a scheme for the complete eman- 
cipation of the Jews, which was carried by a large 
majority. 

The King of Oude, emulating Runjeet Singh, has 
a troop of Amazons, commanded by a eunuch, 
They are described as most ferocious viragos, with 
short hair, dressed in uniform, like men. 


The Sultan of Turkey has given his daughter 
Fatime to Ali Gulib Bey, third son of the Grand 
Vizier, Reshid Pasha, and has appointed his son-in- 
law, Mushir, a member of the Great Council—a 
great victory for he reform party, of which Reshid 
Pasha is the representant. But the Porte has inti- 
mated its determination to enforce its asserted 
powers over the Egyptian viceroy. 


The Sac and Fox Indians have just been saved 
from that terrible scourge to the savage tribes—the 
small-pox—-by the counsels of John R. Chenault, of 
Missouri, who induced them to diet, encamp to- 
gether, and be inoculated. Fifteen hundred out of 
twenty-six hundred submitted; and, under the 
ekilful treatment of their physician, Dr. Griffith, not 
one died, who was not then coristitutionally. sick 
with the disease. 


A telegraphic despatch, dated Baltimore, Septem- 
ber 15, states that a famine is apprehended in 
Pickens county, Alabama, and a public meeting was 
recently held, at which it was proposed to call an 
extra loan to buy corn.“ A famine in the land of 
plenty, par excellence ! 


There has been a frightful hurricane in the Gulf 
of Florida, stretching some distance over Georgia, 
where great damage was done. The island of St. 
Martin's has also been subject to a similar visi- 
tation, 

The live stock of the colony of South Australia, 
up to the end of the year 1850, was as follows :— 
horses, 6,488 ; cows, 24,074; oxen, 42,222; calves, 
13.027; sheep, 897,868; goats, 1,297; swine, 
13.581. 


— 


— — 


— — 


Tue Corporation AND THE Pants Feres.—At a 
Court of Aldermen, on Monday, Mr. Alderman Wil. 
son took the first opportunity of moving, that the 
cordial and hearty thanks of this Court be presented 
to the Prefect and Municipality of Paris, for the 
splendid hospitality and kind attention shown to the 
Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, and Sheriffs, who at- 
tended at the fétes on the 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th of 
August last, and that it be referred to the Committee 
of Privileges to prepare such vote, and consider the 
best manner in which it should be presented, and 
report the same to the next Court. The motion was 
supported by several speakers, and, of course, carried 
unanimously, Alderman Sidney repelled the attack 
of the Times, but his brethren generally set him 
down as too thin-skinned. 


Tun Supmauins TeLteorarn.—aAt four o'clock on 
Thursday morning, the“ Blazer” steam-boat arrived 
at Dover, with the twenty-three or twenty-four 
miles of cable on board; and a numbrr of scientific 
gentlemen desirous to watch the completion of the 

reat enterprise. At half-past six, the South Fore- 
and was reached, and the line made fast. The 
“Blazer” then commenced “ paying out; and when 
five miles out at sea, fired a fusee at the English 
station by sending a galvanic discharge through the 
whole coil; and this was several times repeated. 
When within three and a half miles of the French 
coast, it was found that a quarter of a mile more 
cable was wanted! it is supposed because a strong 
wind and a heavy sea had driven the vessel some- 
what out of the track marked down for her. For 
some time this was a threatening difficulty; but a 
tubing of gutta percha was made to help out the 
deticiency ; the connexion was ＋ ; and on 
Sunday, at six, p.m., the telegraph announced by a 
message from the French shore, that instantaneous 
communication had been established. Printed 
copies of the message were immediately forwarded 
to the Queen, the Duke of Wellington, and other 
important personages, 


Tue Livezroot County Count Jop again. — 
Mr. Ramsbay, the Judge of the Liverpool County 
Court, who was but recently suspended and rein- 
stated by the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lanesster, 
has taken the extraordinary course of sentencing to 
three fines of £5 each, or seven days’ imprisonment, 
Mr. Whittey, the proprietor and editor of the Liver- 
pool Journal, for posting near the Court a placard 
announcing among the contents of his paper a para- 
graph offensive to his honour, and for resisting the 
— iffs who arrested him on the verbal order of the 
judge | 


IRELAND. ms 


The attempt of the Poor-law Guardians to repu- 
diate the debt incurred by the relief loan, has called 
forth a sharp rebuke from Lord John Russell. The 
Earl of Lucan, as chairman of the Mayo Board of 
Guardians, forwarded to the Premier resolutions 
declining to lay a rate for the repayment. His lord- 
ship's reply was prompt and decided: 

The Government is at all times ready to consider ap- 
plications for postponement of payments founded u 
grounds which the Treasury can fairly entertain. But 
the Boards of Guardians of the county of Mayo seem to 
consider that it is for them to decide what acts of Par- 
liament should be obeyed, and which should be dis- 
obeyed—what the legislature ought to have done, and 
what not to have done. Upon such opinions of theirs 
they declare their determination to resist the execution 
of the law. It is obvious that if every Board of Guar- 
dians, and every Vestry in the kingdom, isto assume a 
similar latitude, the acts of the Imperial Parliament will 
be set at nought, according to the feeling which may 
prevail among various local bodies in regard to any tax 
or any law of which they may not approve. . . In 
particular districts the pressure of Poor-law relief is so 
great that some postponements of immediate payment 
to Government may be fair and equitable ; but it is im- 
possible for the Treasury, even in the interest of Ireland, 
to sanction the doctrine that every loan made for public 
purposes is to be subject to repudiation, accord ng to 
the will of the local bodies who may be charged with the 
collection of the sum to be repaid. It ie obvious, that 
among other evil consequences of allowing such a doc- 
trine to prevail, would be this—that the House of Com- 
mons would never sanction another loan for Irish pur- 
poses, however clear the public advantage to be gained 
by such expenditure. 

Earl of Lucan submitted this letter to the 
Guardians; but with no other effect than a tion 
of their resolution, that ‘they cannot, ently 
with their duties as guardians of the poor, consent 
to strike rates for the repayment of moneys which 
ought not, in their opinion, to be charged against 
them, or allow themselves to be made forced agents 
for Me collection of a tax unjust in its object, and in 
its consequences ruinous to all classes in Ireland.“ 

The members for Tipperary, Messrs. Scully and 
Maher, have been entertained by their constituents 
in the city of Cashel. The oratory was perfectly 
ferocious. The Venerable Archdeacon Laffan, at- 
tributed all the deaths by famine to the malignant 
neglect of the Government, and pointed this amia- 
ble sentiment with an appropriate fable :— 


There was a story told of a Turkish emperor, who 
ordered a limner to paint for him the decapitation of 
John the Baptist, and when he had finished it the savage 
saidto him,“ Your picture is badly done.“ and taking up 
a sabre he cutoff the head of one of his slaves who 
was near him, and pointing to the trunk, said, That is 
how this picture should appear—the veins in your picture 
are not sufficiently shrunk [great sensation]. Now 
though Lord John Russell did not s'rike off the heads of 
any of the thousands of their people, yet he was told 
they were dying in those receptacles of vice and starva- 
tion, the poorhouses, and his reply was, more water 
and less meal,” and then the veins of their necks would 
be more perfectly shrivelled. 


The people without the banquet room formed in front 
of the hotel an immense bonfire, and committed to 
the flames, amidst tremendous acclamation, a copy 
of the Ecclesiastical Tithes Assumption Act. 


The American Ambassador has completed his tour, 
leaving with the citizens of the west the assurance 
that he will represent to his government what he 
has seen; and that they will decide which of the 
Irish ports shall be fixed upon for a packet station. 
The tide of emigration continues to pour unchecked 
by the rise of wages, and the prospect of a redistri- 
bution of the soil. That prospect is strengthened 
by the announcement that a very influential company 
has been formed in England, with Prince Albert at 
7 oo for the purchase and profitable employment 
of land. 


— 


A Victim to Batitooninc.—A balloon without 
the acronant has descended in Mecklenburg. It has 
been ascertained that it belonged to a person named 
Tardini, who made an ascent at Copenhagen; after 
landing a lady and a child from the car, the machine 
rose rapidly from a place called Amack, near Copen- 
hagen, and the seronaut was never seen again. Tis 
supposed he perished in the Baltic, as the balloon 
must have crossed the sea. The dead body of the 
unfortunate man was found near Kallebodstraud. 


Tus ReoristRaTion AND FagexHotp Lanp Soct- 
Kris. —At the revision of the voting lists for Hert- 
fordshire, the Tories objected to the claims of 
William Scholefield, Esq., M. P. for Birmingham, 
and several other members of the Herts and Beds 
Freehold Land Society; but Mr. Bontems disputed 
the validity of the notices of objection, which 
were decided by the barrister to be bad, and the 
names were retained. Fourteen objections to mem- 
bers of the South Durham Freehold Land Societ 
were allowed, because though the allottees too 
possession on the 13th of January, the conveyance 
of the estate was not completed until the llth of 
July. 

Tus Duxe or Newcast Le being satisfied that a half- 

early return of rent is altogether of an unsatis- 
actory nature, both to the landlord and the tenant, 
has determined upon having all his farms re-valued 
according to present circumstances. The Earl De 
Grey has also given notice to his numerous tenantry 
at Harrold, Carlton, &c., with a view to the entire 
readjustment of rents. 


Efforts are now on foot in Boston and its vicinity 
to cullect funds towards the erection of a bronze statue 
of De. Jenner, ja London, in honour of his great dig, 
covery of vaccination, 
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THE RIVAL CHURCHES IN IRELAND. 


The“ general commitee"’ chosen to organize the 
new Catholic Defence Association have at length 
carried their labours so far as to have issued their 
address to the Catholics of the United Kingdom.“ 
The rules of the association have not yet, it appears, 
been finally agreed upon, and the public have to 
learn whether the proceedings of the body are to 
be carried on by regular meetings after the old 
fashion, or by a committee acting as a silent nucleus 
of agitation. The latter, it is thought, will most 
probably be the mode adopted. The address com- 
mences by describing the recent legislation as an 
attempt“ virtually to abrogate the legal existence of 
the Catholic religion in the United Kingdom, and 
place us, as to the free exercise of our faith, without 
the pale of the constitution. To speak of this act 
of Parliament as aimed at the assumption of titles 
alone isa delusion. The act is aimed at the very 
vitality of our faith, and not only declares the per- 
formance by our hierarchy of any ecclesiastical duty 
to be unlawful and void, but also rendera it punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment.“ The address then 
descri the aggregate meeting of the Rotundo; 
and having set forth in full the resolutions: adopted 
on that occasion, proceeds to enumerate the objects 
of the association :— 


To secure to the Catholic Church perfect freedom in 
the profession of her doctrine, the maintenance of her 
discipline, and the exercise of her rights. To adopt all 
constitutional means to ensure the repeal of the Recle- 
siastical Titles Act, and all laws restricting the religious 
liberties of the Catholics of the empire. To relieve the 
Catholic people of Ireland from the intolerable burden 
of sustaining an Ecclesiastical Establishment from 
which they not only derive no benefit, but the funds and 
ample resources of which are expended in 
efforts to subvert the faith and overthrow the religion 
the country. To protect our poor from the odious and 
heartless system of pecuniary ee ye to which they 
are at present so much exposed. To obtain and secure 
for all classes of Catholics sound Catholic instruction 
and education. To contribute to the moral and intellec- 
tual training of the people, and to the improvement of 
their social condition. o assist Catholic institutions, 
and protect Catholic endowments, especially those esta- 
blished for educational and charitable objects, and 
upon all occasions to promote the removal and allevia- 
tion of the prevailing social misfortunes of the people. 


The next paragraph dwells on the religious influ- 
ences that will aid the movement, but assures the 
laity that they have a work to do:— 

They (the committee) never can sufficiently impress 
on the minds of the people the great fact, that all our 
hopes of redress, under Divine Providence, are centered 
in the creation and sustainment of a parliamentary party, 
ready to defend, at all hazard, with an independent! spirit, 
our civil and religious liberti s. To the accomplishment 
of this great means of carrying out the objects of the 
Catholic Defence Association the energies of the laity 
will be incessantly directed. It will become an impe- 
rative duty to organize and marshal the elective power 
of each constituent body so as to ensure a right diree- 
tion being given to every available vote, and thereby 
to evince in the most solemn manner unalterable attach- 
ment to their civil and religious freedom in all its prac- 
tical reality. 

The address concludes with anexhortation to every 
true Catholic to enrol his name among the Defenders 
of the Faith. The document is signed “ Paul, 
Archbishop of Armagh, Primate of all Ireland, 
Chairman: W. Keogh, Secretary.“ 

The Tablet announces that the Rev. Dr. Newman, 
of the Oratory, is to visit Ireland for the purpose of 
delivering a course of lectures on the intended 
Catholic University. Dr. Wiseman has given £6 
towards the expenses of the Defence Society, and 
£10 towards the University,—Dr. M‘Hale hassent 
a contribution to the University fund under his pro- 
hibited title. 

On the other hand, the Protestant Establishment 
is at last showing signs of proselytizing activity. It 
has frequently been stated of late that conversions 
to Protestantism were very numerous in the diocese 
of Tuam. On this subject the Times gives promi- 
nence to a communication written by “a gentleman 
of strict impartiality, wholly unconnected with 
either or any of the parties into which Irish society 
is divided, and whose information may be implicitly 
relied upon for strict accuracy and thorough impar- 
tiality.” Hearing that the Bishop of Tuam, accom- 
panied with some * and laymen, had pro- 
ceeded to visit and hold confirmations at several 
missionary stations in Connemara, where numbers 
of Roman Catholics had abandoned their Church, 
the writer resolved to follow his lordship, and see 
for himself, whether the facts were as they had 
been reported. He found that, in three places 
Oughterard, Glan, and Castlekerke—there are about 
nine hundred converts within the last four years. 
At Oughterard, of ninety-nine persons confirmed, 
seventy-four were adulte, of forty, fifty, and sixty 
years of age. Only about ten had not been Roman 
Catholics, At Castlekerke, a congregation of up- 
wards of three hundred persons, of whom not more 
than thirty were original Protestants, assembled. 
Ninety-six persons were confirmed here, of whom only 
three were Protestants by birth, the remaining ninety- 
three being Romanists. ‘There were aboutsixty adults, 
among whom some appeared to be about seventy years 
ot age. One aged man had been the priest's clerk 
for forty years. Another, a respectable farmer, 
named Lolly, had been head Repeal warden during 
O’Connell’s agitation. This man is now an intelli- 
gent Protestant; and he, with others of the same 
class, had no temporal inducement to abandon the 
fuith of their fathers. ‘1 went privately among the 
people, and conversed with them; and 1 found al! 
to whom I spoke able to advance what would be 
considered satisfactory reasons, by well-informed 
Protestants, fur having left the Church of Rome; 


permitted to execute directl 


he examined the children of the school, he 

to be well fitted for the work in which he is en- 
gaged. Among these converts there had been no 
litigation, and none of them had been convicted of 
any crime at the Petty Sessions. The people of the 


surrounding country were becoming ashamed of 
their superstitious and immoral practices. A holy 
well about a mile from the mirsionary settlement, 
where many cures were reported to have been per- 
formed, is now almost abandoned, through either 
the direct or the indirect influence of the mission on 
the minds of the people. 


— 


Dr. Barter, of Chelmsford, died on Monday 
week, under the following melancholy circumstances. 
On Sunday afternoon he was suffering from a severe 
attack of the toothache. The pain being most 
intense and without intermission, about four o'clock 
on Monday morning he went into his study to pro- 
cure something to alleviate the acuteness of the 
attack, and, unhappily, took a considerable quantity 
of morphia, Mr. Bransby Cooper, of London, was 
immediately sent for by a telegraphic despatch, and 
all the members of the profession in the town were 
summoned, but their efforts proved abortive, the 
unfortunate sufferer lingering until one o’clock, at 
which hour he ex 


only a short time since read before the Royal 
of Physicians a un Mind and Matter,“ w 
has since been printed. Dr. Badeley was brother 


to the eminent barrister of London, and leaves 
behind him a family of ten children. 


Tus Resurts or Pars Trava.—The Leicestershire 
Mercury says: — You can now buy in Harborough 
the Ab. loaf for 4d.; meat, 44d. per Ib.; prime ale, 
4d. per quart; and what makes it still better is, that 
there is plenty of employment, so that the working 
classes can buy these things. The work at the 
factory is brisker now than it has been for some 
time.’ 

Respite or run Jersey Carmtnat.—A despatch 
was received at Jersey on Wednesday morning last, 
from the Secretary of State, commuting the punish- 
ment of death, to which Jacques Fouquet, the Jersey 
murderer, had been sentenced, to transportation for 
life. The Jersey Times states that this commuta- 
tion has arisen principally from the Secretary of 
State misapprehepding the verdict of the jury, and 
asseris that the words of the verdict, © ga. cou- 
pable qu’ innocent is an unqualified verdict of 
guilty in the conventional verbiage of the island cri- 
minal court, whereas the Secretary of State inter- 
preted the literal translation “rather guilty than 
innocent intoa doubt entertained by the jury on 
the eubject as to the guilt of the prisoner, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Wednesday, October 1, Two o'clock. 
KOSSUTH ON HIS WAY TO ENGLAND. 


It was made known yesterday, by telegraphic 
despatch from Paris, that the Mississippi’ had 
called at Marseilles to take in coals, and that several 
of the leading towns folks went on board tw see 
Kossuth and his sixty companions. In the afternoon 
the following letter was received by the Mayor of 
Southampton, which sets at rest the question of his 


coming to land :— 
* Marseilles, Sept. 27, 1851. 


Sir,—His Excellency Governor Kossuth (my chief ), 
with thankful sentiments acknowledgi the lively 
interest and the high-minded sympathy which the gene- 
rous city of Southampton, and you, sir, particularly, 
were on 80 many occasions honouring, the Hungarian 
cause, the fate of its exiled leader, and of all Hungarian 
exiles who chanced to land on your hospitable shore, has 
entrusted me with the agreeable duty to present you, sir, 
his hearty compliments, and respectfully to inform you, 
that, embarked with the gencrous consent of his Majesty 
the Sultan, without any previous condition whatever, 
but rather with illimited liberty, on board the United 
States steam-frigate ‘* Mississippi,” sent over by the 
Congress and Government of the United States precisely 
for his and his associates’ liceration from Kutayat, 
stopped at Marseilles, with the purpose to pass through 
France directly to England, sad to land from Havre at 
Southampton, having the warm desire to thank person- 
ally for the protection which the public opinion of the 
high-minded people of England pleased to throw in the 
balance of his destiny. 

Arrived here yesterday, his Excellency immediately 
applied to M. le Prefet of this department io graut him 
and family free passage through France. M. le Prefet 


judged convenient to report to Paris by telegraph to 
0 


the Ministry, but the action of the telegraph being 
hindered by the misty weather, an answer has not yet 
arrived, 

So not being able to give you exact information abou. 
the issue, or in case of granted passage about the time 
of his Excellency’s arrival at Southampton, still 1 feel 
sratified to be the organ of communication of his said 
design, and of his firm intention to go, in every case, for 
some few days, to England; which, should he not be 
from Marseilles, he has 
decided to proceed immediately to Gibraltar, and hence 
% visit Kngland and ask for an asylum to his children 
there while he proceeds to the United States, to thank 
personally for the most generous aid and assistance 
which the people, Congress, and Government of the 
United States, honoured him with. 

His Excellency left Kutayah with the confident hope 
that the sacred cause which it is his glory to represent 


. The deceased gentleman | is 


— — 


cannot fail to have a future yet, 8 honoured as it is 
slhy, great and glorioue guardian of Jestioe, right 
mighty, ua an r 
— on both hem 

1 have the myself to be, with the 
tion, Sir, your humble and 


J. Hen, Lieut.-Colonel. 

J. Andrews, Esq., Mayor to the 

City of Southampton. 

If allowed to pass through France, the illustrious 
exile may arrive at Southampton to day—or if he 
come from Gibraltar, the arrival need be only two 
days later, An address has been prepared at South- 
ampton, and is receiving the signatures of all classes, 
ready for presentation on landing; and a public 
meeting will be held this moruing to make further 
preparations, The London committee is in com- 
munication with the patriotic Mayor of South- 
ampton. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The French Court of Cassation has reversed the 
judgment of the Court of Assize against M. Rouy, 
the responsible éditor of La — for the applica- 
tion, by EK. Girardin, of the word “ glorieusemen 
to = Victor Hugo's punishment. 

e judges of the little watering place, Baden, 
within an hour's ride of Vienna, have dared to pro- 
test against the arrest, by court. martial, of an offend- 
ing author; but it is feared that instead of the 
officers being censured, the judges will be removed. 

The text of the diplomatic corres 
Turkey, on, the subject of the Huagasien liberation, 

urkey, on su the 

published in this mornining’s News. The 
correspondence closes with the following threat by 
the Austrian internuncio :— 


With the deepest regret has the undersigned, é 
d' Affairs of his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, at the 
high Ottoman Porte, learned by the note of his Majesty 
the Sultan's Minister of Foreign Affairs, that the Govern- 
ment of the Porte persists in ite resolution to set at 
liberty, on the let of September, Kossuth and the other 
refugees at Kutaya, without considering the validity of 
the — reasous urged by the Guvernment of his 
Imperial Majesty in favour of a prolongation of their 
confinement. The undersigned must repeat the pro- 
testations contained in his note of the 20th of July, 
addressed to Ali Pacha, and at the same time hold the 
Sublime Porte answerable to the Austrian Government 
for all the consequences of the liberation of the eaid 
refugees without the concurrence of the Imperial Court. 

I have the honour, &c., 


Epwaap Kez. 
Bujukdere, August 18, 1851. 


Tus Supmanine Tseiecrarn has been completed, 
and carried to the Culais station of the Great Nor- 
mern Railway of France. Karly on Monday morn- 
ing congratulatory messages to the President of the 
French Republic were sent direct from England to 
Paris, also to the King of Prussia, and the Emperor of 
Austria, at Berlin and Vienna, and messnges were 
also transmitted to London from the principal cities 
in Europe, which were included in the continental 
system of telegraphic communication. During the 
whole of Monday, the town of Calais presented the 
appearance of a te, and numbers of the inhabitants 
crowded on the ramparts, watching with intcrest 
and wonder the various experiments which were 
tried with the submarine wires. In the evening an 
entertainment was given at the Hotel de Ville, to 
those English gentlemen, promoters of the under- 
taking, who were on the spot, and had assisted in its 
completion. 

Gonos THompson, Esq., M. 
last night, by a numerous 


was entertained 


P. 
party of hie constituents 
pert 


at 2 —— 1 Esq., pte- 
sided, was su leading members 
of the National Reform 44 Mr. J. I. 


Searle moved a resolution, declaring the catholicity 
of liberal principles, protesting t the enslave- 
ment of three and u quarter millions in America, 
cordially welcoming Mr. Thompson to his na- 
tive land, and thanking him for his exertions in 
the cause of universal freedom. Dr. Epps seconded 
the resolution, which was carried with enthusiasm. 
Mr. Thompson, in his reply, touched upon American 
slavery, the Evangelical Alliance, the release ot 
Kossuth, the representation of the Tower Hamlets, 
and the Reform ayitation. Another resolution de- 
elared—“ That this meeting has heard with high 
satisfaction, the declaration of Mr. George Thomp- 
son, of his intention to devote himself to the cause 
of Parliamentary reform, the attainment of which 
lies at the foundation of every political, ecclesiasti- 
eal, and social improvement in this country —services 
most invaluable in the — national crisis’’ 
—which was carried with loud applause. 

Fmeutru, Munpsw anp Sviciws at Cane - 
WILLI. — Yesterday morning a tradesmen named 
Fawcett, at the corner of Queen's - place, W yndnam- 
road, Camberwell, cut the throats of three of his 
children, and then his own. The family were at 
breakfast, and the wife had just stepped out to the 
Post-office. Only one of the children—all under 
seven years of age — survives, und she is badly 
wounded, 


— m 


Mu. Ropor, a Srocknnok kk, committed suicide 
esterday forenoon in the counting-house of Mr, 
uth, Throgmorton-street, by taking prussic acid, 
An inquest was held in the evening, and a verdict 
of ** Temporary Insanity was returned. Business 
misfortunes had preyed upon the mind of the un- 
happy man. 
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With moderate supplies of Grain, and a fair demand, our 


| 


prices are fully equal to Monday, 


CORN EXCHANGE, Mark-Lann, Wednesday, Oot, I, 1651, . 
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The Nontonkormist. 


[Ocroser 1, 


From its extensive circulation —far exceeding most of 
the journals of a similar character published in London 
the Nonconformist presents a very desirable medium 
for advertisements, especially those relating to Schools, 
Books, Articles of Genera rr ge Situations, 
and Appeals for Philanthropic and Religious Objects. 
The terms are low :— 


For Eight Lines and under 5s. Od. 
For every additional Line eeeteeeees Os. 6d. 
Half a Column. . I, 10s, | Column £2 10s. 


A Reduction is made on Advertisements repeatedly 
inserted. All Advertisements from the country must be 
„ccompanied with a Post-office Order, or by a reference 
tor payment in London, 


‘Tie Terms or SupscrirTion are 26s. per annum, 
13s, for the half-year, and 6s. 6d. per quarter. 

r (payable in advance) are received at the 
Office, 4, Horse Shoe-court, Ludgate-hill. 

Post-office Orders, &c., payable to Messrs. Miall and 
Oockshaw. 
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The Nontonkformist. 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, OCT. 1, 1851. 


SUMMARY. 


ONCE again science has achieved the mighty 
task of bridging over the watery waste that sepa- 
rates England from the continent, and restored, by 
means of the electric telegraph, the communica- 
tion which existed last year only long enough to 
show that it might be permanently established. 
Still the work is not yet complete, and there is 
room for anxiety lest this second attempt should 
prove a failure. When the great cable had been 
safely laid down across the Channel within half-a-mile 
of the French coast, it was found to be too short, 
owing to the stormy weather which set in during 
the process, and prevented its being sunk in a 
direct line between the two countries. Happily, a 
supply of gutta percha coil was at hand,with which 
the communication was at length effected. The 
end of the great cable is secured by two buoys, 
but whether such a means of holding it will suffice 
until a further supply of the material can be manu- 
factured is somewhat problematical. We are sorry, 
therefore, that we can at present do no more than 
report progress,” but hope that, in another week, 
we may be able toadd our meed of congratulation 
upon the completion of this magnificent under- 
taking—the symbol, let us hope, of that more per- 
fect communication between the mind of England 
and the rest of Europe, which will result in 
their mutual advancement in knowledge and 
freedom. 


At length there is some little stir in the political 
world. The dull monotony of the recess has been 
broken by Lord Palmerston at Tiverton, and the 
National Reform Association at Manchester. The 
former contrived, in the most debonnair manner 
possible, to disappoint the extravagant expectations 
which had been formed in anticipation of his 
speech. The supposed Ministerial announcements 
dwindled down to a good -humoured, sprightly, 
after-dinner sally, in which the Foreign Secretary 
handled, in his own easy style, all the safe topics 
uppermost in the public mind. The speech was 
smurt enough, but derives its interest only from 
having been delivered by Lord Palmerston. Free- 
trade, the Exhibition, and the slave-trade, are 
scarcely the topics which will satisfy the cravings 
of the public on the look-out for some fore- 
shadowings of the coming Reform Bill. Public 
curiosity was “taken in,” and many a newspaper- 
reader must have laughed heartily at the pains 
taken to secure the earliest “express” report of 
Lord Palmerston’s after-dinner gossip on subjects 
which have been discussed threadbare, and are 
already wearisome. 


But the disclosures which the noble lord has 
not vouchsafed, a provincial newspaper professes to 
su pply. The Yorkshireman lays claim to ministe- 
rial inspiration, and sketches, with a confideat hand, 
the outline of the Reform Bill of next session. 
“Upon the most unquestionable authority” we 
are informed that Lord John Russell and his 
friends have recently been engaged in framing the 
provisions of the new Bill. “At the present 
moment,—and no alteration will be conceded in 
this particular,—it is contemplated to recognise a 
ceitain educational test, apart from occupancy of 
houses, as conferring a right to vote. Clergymen, 
lawyers, merchants, literary men, clerks, the higher 
orders of mechanics, &c., will, we believe, although 
non-householders, be invested, under certain con- 
ditions, with the privilege of voting. As respects 
the household franchise, very considerable altera- 
tions will be made. The £10 qualification in 
boroughs will be reduced in amount, and a variet 
of other popular concessions be made, which will 
increase the constituency at least one-fourth.” The 
great difficulty encountered by Ministers relates to 
the counties; but that difficulty is, somehow or 
other, to be overcome, and the various county con- 
stituencies will be popularized to “a greater extent 
than at present anticipated.” On the opening of 
iy Tr ye Premier will formally announce 

Net Fe eaving the matter to be discussed 


by the press and the country. The statement, it 
will be seen, makes no mention of the disposal of 
the smaller boroughs, though the Times recently 
intimated that all constituencies under four hun- 
dred would certainly be disfranchised by the 
Ministerial measure. It is not unlikely that these 
rumours, if not “founded on fact,” may at least be 
taken as an index of the extent of — which 
the forthcoming measure will propose. The first 
Cabinet Council is convened for the 10th instant— 
an unusually early period. After that time the 
Ministerial measure will probably assume form and 
substance, subject to any alterations which the 
popular will may demand. 


To elicit that expression of public opinion, the 
National Reform Association is devoting its ener- 
ies. The campaign was opened at Manchester on 
hursday, under circumstances in part favourable, 
and in part adverse. The Free-trade Hall was 
filled to overflowing, and the 1 working- 
classes of that city, so long unfriendly to any and 
every middle-class reform movement,seem cordially 
to have co-operated with Sir Joshua Walmsley and 
his friends. Nor was there wanting plenty of en- 
thusiasm in the object of the meeting. On the 
other hand, the absence of all the more prominent 
leaders of the Free-trade and Radical party, whom 
the public have been accustomed to — as 
identified with the Reform question, was calculated 
to deprive the demonstration of much of its moral 
power. Not less marked was the absence of the 
more wealthy and influential “ Liberals” of Man- 
chester and its neighbourhood. These unfavour- 
able indications have been eagerly laid hold of by 
the Conservative press as evidences of disunion; and 
even Whig journalists compluin that the want of 
proper understanding between public men is spoil- 
ing that expression of the popular will, on which 
it is no doubt felt Lord John Russell may have to 
fall back. At present the pulse of the country has 
not been felt. It has not yet recovered from 
the apathy engendered by the great event of the 
ear. If there is a strong and general feeling in 
avour of extended reform, it will manifest itself 
without waiting for the signal from men whose 
energies have been sorely tried by other agitations, 
or depending upon any organization to draw it 
out. The exigencies of the Government make 
them squeezable—it is the fault of the people if 
they do not avail themselves of the opportunity to 
wring from Whig statesmen a larger measure of 
reform than is indicated by rumour. 


The question of a reform of the corporation of 
London has excited renewed attention from the 
publication of the Report of the Freedom Com- 
mittee appointed by the Common Council. It is 
proposed greatly to extend the municipal fran- 
chise, and the majority of the Court seem favour- 
able to the suggestion. Corporation reform has, 
however, started a wider subject for discussion— 
that of one municipality for the whole metropolis 
—and it is rumoured that the whole question will 
be brought under the attention of Parliament by 
Sir James Graham in the ensuing session. 


Kossuth is now safe out of the clutches of 
Austria, and the same post which brings intelli- 
gence of his arrival off the Italian coast informs us 
of the last act of impotent spite of his enemies in 
Hungary. As if to give greater ¢éclat to his arrival 
in Western Europe the Austrian Government 
have publicly hung himself and his companions in 
effigy in the streets of Pesth. „ on posi- 
tive information has been received on the subject, 
there seems to be a confident expectation that the 
Mississippi“ will remain for a time at Southamp- 
ton, to afford the illustrious exiles an opportunity 
of — England. Great preparations are 
being made in that town to give Kossuth a 
public and hearty reception on his arrival, and 
we have no doubt that measures will be taken for 
— him with similar honours in the metro- 
polis. Ry the last accounts the United States 
steamer, with its precious freight, had called at and 
left Marseilles, so that within a few days we may 
ae to welcome the Hungarian patriot to the 
soil of free England. 


The arrival of Prince Metternich at Viena; 


after an absence of four years, can scarcely be re- 
garded as possessing political importance—further 
than as evidence of the complete triumph of 
reaction in Austria. The failure of the Austrian 
loan — the deep discontent of Hungary, and the 
cool reception of the Emperor in Lombardy, are 
circumstances scarcely likely to reassure the ee 
statesman in the stability of the present réyime— 
especially with such a thorn in the side of Austria 
as Piedmont, where the constitutional head of the 
State is everywhere received with popular enthu- 
siasm, and where a wise system of government is 
diffusing content among the people, developing 
the national resources, and proving to the world 
the ability of Italians to advance in civilization 
and prosperity under the egis of free institutions. 


MAN NO MORE A SUPERFLUITY. 
„Max has not had his proper value in these 
islands for the last half century.” So wrote the 
Times the other day, in concluding a description 


| 
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of the great Celtic movement westward. The 
phrase has haunted us ever since. It was like the 
expression by the mouth of an uncongenial 
stranger of a thought long familiar to one’s own 
mind; and it had, as such expressions often have, 
all the pungency of a new and startling truth. It 
called up a crowd of corroborative recollections, 
and suggested the explanation of a thousand daily 
incidents. During fifteen of the last fifty years— 
we ruminated—men were drafted or impressed by 
thousands yearly to perish in Walcheren ex- 
peditions and battles of Trafslgar, in the Penin- 
sula, at New Orleans, or in the Netherlands 

During the next fifteen years, men were sacri- 
ficed to the maintenance of the price of wheat, 
the introduction of machinery, the arts of Go- 
vernment spies, the execution of a Draconian 
code — they were slaughtered by hundreds in 
food-riots, at Peterloos, by special commissions, 
and by ordinary gaol deliveries. For the last 
twenty of the fifty years, life has been more pre 

cious, but man scarcely o. A redundant popu- 
lation“ has been the almost unquestioned deserip- 
tion of the relation of Great Britain and Ireland 
to their inhabitants — how to govern them, the 
perplexity of the politician; how to reduce them, 
the problem of the economist. Emigration was 
encouraged and assisted, less for the sake of those 
that might depart, than of those that would remain. 
A new poor-law was enacted, with conditions of 
relief so stringent as to border on inhumanity, to 
diminish the pressure of the unemployed upon the 
soil that was charged with their maintenance. 
Rural districts were weeded of their superfluous 
humanity, and the evicted thrust in waggon-loads 
upon the manufacturing towns, whither, also, the 
upspringing generation infallibly turned as soon as 
their feet could transport them from their wretched 
homes; or the wages of the artizan were kept just 
above, and often pressed below, the subsistence 
points, by — accessions from the field to 
the factory. Chartism frighted a Reform Ministry 
with the terrors from which Sidmouth was never 
free; and Corn-law repeal was accepted as a dire 
necessity in a country where men were too nume- 
rous to live upon the produce of their own soil, and 
too sensible to be ignorant that food could be 
more easily brought to them than they deported 
to it. The markets of the world once opened, it 
was trusted that the British people would be 
counted, not in relation to the space on which they 
stood, but to the sphere they had to fill. While 
want and pestilence were slaying in Ireland un- 
counted victims, there was a gleam of hope in the 
distress, becavse the population would be thinned. 
Famine and fever ceased, but before the stricken 
or the spared could be counted, the survivors 
were flying, as from a plague-stricken city, through 
every port, and by every bark, to the Western 
world. Within four years, more than a million 
have departed thence, and while we write, thou- 
sands are en route. One island has diminished its 
population by a fourth, and the other has gained 
no increment in a decade. The tide has turned— 
the remedy so earnestly invoked refuses to desist 
in its operation when desired — blood-letting 
threatens to convert repletion into atrophy — 
speculation turns to the possibility and the con- 
sequence of a stationary or retrogressive popula- 
tion—and it is acknowledged that man is no more 
a weed upon the land God gave him to subdue ; 
that in the British Isles, at least, the human being 
is no longer a surplusage. 


An inviting field of speculation is opened up by 
the possible influence of such a change as this 
upon the social condition of the masses. In Ire- 
land, already, the price of labour, we are told, is 
sensibly enhanced, and difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in some parts in harvesting thecrops. But 
as the majority of those who have “ flitted” were 
employers—or, at least, not labourers, but small 
farmers—and therefore carry with them the means 
of employment, there is little hope that any per- 
manent effect of that kind will be produced— 
unless, indeed, those projects of home colonization, 
of the purchase and culture of large tracts of the 
Irish soil by English capital, which are continually 
appearing and receding, advance to reality. And 
in England we can scarcely realize to ourselves 
a condition of things in which there should 
be such a demand for all kinds of labour as to 
raise its price without enhancing that of its pro- 
ductions. Accustomed to the sight of educated 
men toiling for little more than the means of 
decent maintenance, at occupations wearisome, 
precarious, and difficult to obtain— of parents 
painfully dubious in what profession or handicraft 
they shall find room for their sons—of intelligent 
and skilful artizans compelled to avoid the conju- 
gal relation, or to be ke t through life upon 
the brink of want—of — — and 
railway-porters, glad to keep their arduous posts at 
wages of fifteen to twenty shillings a week — of the 
drivers of our public —— consenting to con- 
finement to the box seven days in the week, and 
fourteen hours a day, for one pound ten—of the 
sempstresses, the charwomen, the street-folk, who 
all live somehow, but as none who reads these lines 
can conscientiously say he would like to live— 
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accustomed, we say, to the sight of all this, we can 
scarcely believe that a time will ever come when 
things will be perceptibly different. Yet the 
cautious and conservative Times is wondering how 
the army will be recruited, how machines will he 
watched, how the drudgery of domestic and public 
works will be performed, how cheapness of pro- 
duction can be maintained, when two masters are 
running after one man. Emigration may not be 
the destined instrument of accomplishing this 

reat social revolution—but accomplished we be- 
— it will be, because it ought ; because there is 
no moral fitness in the system which works out 
what we have faintly sketched, except it be as a 
transitive system; and we rejoice in whatever 
puts the possibility before men’s eyes, and sets 
them pondering on the means of its achieve- 
ment. 


There is another aspect of this topic, in which 
it must be viewed. If man be no longer a super- 
fluity, he must no longer be treated politically as 
such. The spirit of our Government has hitherto 
been to legislate for the masses—nay, that is its 
recent improvement; until lately, legislation had 
only an occasional reference to the will or the 
welfare of the many. Their growing intelligence, 
constituting their political strength, has effected 
the change—but a greater remains to be effected. 
The very phrase, “for the masses,” is fallacious 
and obnoxious. The people are not a mass, but a 
multitude—and they are not to be legislated for, 
but the sum of their individual suffrages to be em- 
bodied in law. It is, we believe, principally because 
the great majority of men “in these islands,” have 
had neither a political nor an ecclesiastical indivi- 
duality, that man has not had his proper value 
in the labour-market and elsewhere. Law has 
handed over a diocese to a bishop, a parish to a 
priest, and a district to a tax-gatherer, without the 
slightest regard to the will of the souls dwelling 
therein—only when law has been broken, has the 
individual been recognized. Thus all man’s in- 
terests have been circumscribed, all his faculties 
crippled, and, therefore, his “value” impaired. 
The produce of his industry mortgaged before his 
birth—his food, clothing, and habitation, subject to 
compulsory deductions and impositions—what he 
shall believe and how he shall worship pre- 
arranged for him—whit wonder if he cease to be 
accounted more than an article of merchandise, 
and become at one time inconveniently plentiful, 
at another awkwardly sparse? But a new ele- 
ment is at work “in these islands.” This half- 
century will not be as the last. Man will attain 
“his proper value”—not by the transference of 
numbers from one hemisphere to another, as of 
weights from the right scale to the left—but by 
the inspiration of self-knowledge. Once impreg- 
nate “the masses” with the truth that all men are 
essentially equal, and that each has a right to 
whatever is essentially human, and that dull, 
inorganic lump will break up into so many dis- 
tinct entities, recognising in each other an infinite 
value and indefeasible claims. Then inthe market- 
place, in the Church, and in the State,“ man to 
man will brothers be, and a’ that.” 


THE LONDON PRESS. 


Tue “ Report of the Select Committee on 
Newspaper Stamps, together with the Proceedings 
of the Committee, Minutes of Evidence, and Ap- 
eo why bulky blue-book of nearly 700 pages— 

as just issued from the Parliamentary press, and 
is now lying before us. We will not say we have 
perused it from beginning to end—for even the re- 
cess does not bring leisure for such arduous 
undertakings ; but the inclination is not wanting, 
and has been partially gratified. At every dive 
into its depths we have brought up something 
worth getting, and resolved to descend again. 
The evidence of several of the witnesses is highly 
interesting, as a revelation of some of the secrets 
of a power that rather affects the mysterious, 
though its mission is to ~~ and of its rela- 
tion to different parties and classes in the com- 
munity. The entire body of facts is a valuable 
— to political literature, as well as to a 
pending controversy in which we, and we believe 
our readers generally, are much interested. 


Not the least curious or important part of the 
volume is a return appended to it of the number 
of penny stamps issued to the newspapers of the 
three kingdoms, within the last fourteen years. 
The returns are given in the aggregate for each 
year; but if one will take the trouble to divide 
the figures given by weeks or days, he may arrive 
at some unexpected conclusions. He will find, for 
instance, that the ten papers issued morning and 
evening in London, circulate only to the number of 
64,408, of which the Times absorbs the immense 
proportion of 38,382, the Morning Chronicle, with 
its special attractions, obtains only 2,915, and the 
Whig- Radical Daily News but 3,630. The 
inference appears to be that a daily paper 
is supported, not as the ——— of a 
party, or as the advocate of definite principles, so 
much as for its adaptation to the wants of a com- 
mercial people, and for the possession of qualities 
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which immense capital alone can command. The 
same inference is not so obvious from an estimate 
of the London weekly press. With one or two 
exceptions, easily accounted for, the Saturday 
papers that enjoy the * * sale are decidedly 
democratic; and those that follow far behind 
them as to circulation, appear to succeed ill or well 
from other causes than the talent and labour be- 
stowed upon them. The Dissenting press—exclu- 
sive of the organs of the two Wesleyan parties— 
circulates, we observe, to the amount of 16,068 
weekly; the British Banner, the Nonconformist, 
the Christian Times, the Patriot, and the Inquirer, 
dividing among themselves hat number of sub- 
seribers. 


The fact last mentioned suggests our first remark 
— that if the weekly papers are to be considered as 
representative of principles, the professed ad- 
herents of those principles do not render them an 
ample and generous support. Ine Dissentin 
papers do, of course, stand for certain ecclesiastica 
opinions and bodies—and we put it to those bodies 
whether the circulation of 16,068 copies weekly is 
in any decent proportion to their numbers, or the 
professed estimate of their distinctive principles. 
For ourselves, we have nothing to complain of, but 
much to be grateful for. Our share of the 16,068 is 
considerable, and we have the satisfaction of observ- 
ing the upward tendency of the figures represent- 


ing the stamps allotted to us, year after year, from 


Somerset House. We are struck, also, by ob- 
serving that the circulation of nearly all our 
London weekly contemporaries is downward that 
the multiplication of their number does not simply 
create a new class of readers, but trenches on the 
aphere of their predecessors; and that the most 
respectable for character and getting-up are not 
beyond the fear of change. Something of this 
may be attrihuted to the improvement in style of 
provincial papers; but how many of them drag on 
a feeble existence, and how few of those started in 
any given year survive to the next. The fact is, 
the newspaper, whether regarded as a com- 
mercial speculation or a_ political effort, is 
at a heavy disadvantage in comparison with 
other investments for money and energy. ‘The 
red stamp at its corner is a badge of degradation 
—indicating, whatever facilities it may offer for the 
distribution of copies, that the journalist is a 
licensed, suspected, and humpered adventurer; 
that either news is an article for taxation, in days 
when food and light are untaxed, or that the com- 
mentary accompanying the news gives it a ques- 
tionable character. If the stamp is a badge, the 
advertisement and paper duties are burdens, op- 
pressive just to the proportion that cheap news- 
papers and books are desiderata, and that the 
necessities of commercial life require ready com- 
munication between the buyer and seller. It ic 
much to be regretted that the Committee whose 
Report is now lying before us, was not em- 
powered to extend its inquiries to the operation 
of the paper and advertisement duties; and to 
present a view of the comparative advantages of 
repealing the three imposts we have described. 
That may probubly be gained next session, and 
ossibly in time to influence the Chancellor of the 
— in deciding what taxes to remit. For 
ourselves, we adhere to the triple object of the 
Society for the Abolition of the Taxes on Know- 
ledge ; believing that the newspaper should be free 
alike from fiscal and political encumbrances, and 
at liberty to make its own terms, so to speak, 
with the Post-office department. It would then, 
undoubtedly, be in a far different position 
to that which it now holds. It would certainly 
multiply indefinitely the number of its issues and 
of its readers—approximating, in that respect, to 
the public press of France and America. That it 
must needs descend in intellectual and moral 
respectability, is by no means evident—we believe 
the tendency would be the reverse; holding that 
in all things the people are good judges of what 
they need — that their taste is not naturally 
depraved, but only vitiated by confinement to 
indifferent pabulum—and that they would prefer a 
newspaper at once of independent and refined 
character to one that wears the livery of a faction, 
or panders to the vulgarity of either rich or poor. 


Tue Society or tue Faienps or Irix has just 
issued a tract (No. 2 of its series) containing an 
ample reply, from documents furnished by Mazzini, 
to the charge of Terrorism in Rome during the Re- 
publican réyime. We had intended to extract 


largely from the admirable history and official 
papers given, but as our space prevents that, we 
urge our readers to possess themselves of this and 
the other publications of the society, which they can 
do at the cost of a few pence. 


A VioLent Sronu on tHe Coast or Donna 
came on on Thursday afternoon, ‘Torrents of rain 
fell, and the sea was one mass of foam. ‘The gale 
continued without abatement until Friday afternoon. 
The known casualties are numerous. A pry o 
vessel had gone down, and all hands; part of the 
Redcar and Middlesborough Railway was submerged, 
and the traffic stopped; and seven Shields pilots 
were missing, 
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Tun New Rrronx Bitt Ovtimev.—The last 
number of the Yorkshireman, a respectable and 
Liberal provincial contemporary, but a novel organ 
for the promulgation of Ministerial intentions, an- 
nounces positively.“ and upon the most unques- 
tionable authority,” the principles upon which it 
is intended to base the Parliamentary Reform mea- 


sure promised for next session. The entire paragraph 
is as follows: 


We are glad to bave it in our power to announce posi- 
po and upon the most unquestionable authority, that 
Lord John Russell and his friends have been engaged 
recently in framing the provisions of the new Reform 
Bill it is his purpose to introduce cariy next session of 
Parliament. With a view of arriving at correct conclu. 
sions as to the present state of the electoral system, 
circular letters have been de patched from the Home 
Office to the various returniag-officers throughout Eng- 
land and Wales, cowmanding a return of the number of 
Parliamentary voters at the last general election, which 
return, no doubt, will be compared with the census 
recently taken. We believe the measure of reform about 
to be introduced—and in stating our belief, we beg it to 
be understood that we are not speaking without authority 
—will be satisfactory to the moderate Reformers of this 
country. It will not give them all they desire, but we 
believe it will enlarge the suffrage to a much greater 
extent than, looking at Ministerial difficulties, the people 
had any right to expect. We understand that one of 
the Cabinet Ministers comports himself somewhat 
restively because of the liberality of the measure; which 
restiveness, however, it is expected, will be overcome by 
the firmness of the Premier and his colleagues. At the 
present moment—and we believe no alteration will be 
conceded in this particular—it is contemplated to recog- 
nise a certain educational test, apart from occupancy of 
houses, as conferring a right to vote. Clergymen, law- 
vers, merchants, literary men, clerks, the higher erders 
of mechanics, &c., will, we believe, although non-house- 
holders, be invested, under certain condi , with the 
privilege of voting. These conditions will suggest 
themselves to our readers without explanation. As 
respects the franchise and householders, as the law at 
present stands, very considerable alterations, we believe, 
willbe made. The £10 qualification in boroughs will be 
reduced in amount, while a variety of other popular 
concessions will be made, which will increase the con- 
stituency of this country at least one-fourth. We have 
no doubt that the great difficulty encountered by Minis- 
ters relates to the counties; but we believe that those 
difficulties will be overcome, and that the various county 
constituencies will be popularized to a greater extent 
than at present antic pated, I is not often that acountry 
journal has the opportunity of authoritatively announcing 
the probable tendency of a Ministerial measure scarcely 
yet framed ; but our readers may accept the above 
statement without demur, and as conveying as nearly as 
possible the gist of the Parliamentary Reform Bull of 
1852. We have only to remark, in connexion with this 
part of our subject, that on the opening of the session 
the Premier will formally announce his intention with 
respect to the franchise, kaving the matter to be dis- 
cussed by the press and the country. 


Tue Eanty CLosina Association is endeavouring 
to prevail upon employers to close their shops durin 
the winter months at seven o'clock. It was — 


at a meeting held at Exeter Hall, on Wednesda 
eveninse. thut ** dopwetativu ul tussnewurately wal 


on the shopkeepers of the Metropolis for that pur- 
pose, and we trust mostsincerely that they will suc- 
ceed, It was mentioned at the meeting that Merers. 
Shoolbread and Co., of Tottenham-court-road, con- 
sented to the change, and intend to close at seven 
o'clock «ven on Saturday nights,—Eleven sermons 
were preached, on Sunday, at different churches of 
the metropolis, in aid of the society's object. 


Tus Nationat Partiamentary Assoctation held 
a soirée on Monday evening, at the King’s Head 
Tavern, Poultry, R. Kettle, Esq., in the chair. The 
report stated that beside the meetings lately held in 
the Potteries, and the great demonstration at Man- 
chester, twenty-four tracts had been issued, the 
total circulation of which exceeded 120,000. The 
Council had been applied to by a ion of the 
electors of Bradford, the Whig candidate not be 
up to the Keform standard, and a deputation ha 
been sent down to advise with the electors, The 
speeches and resolutions dwelt upon the union 
everywhere manifest between the middle and work- 
ing classes for the attainment of a radical reform in 
the representation ; and urged to renewed effort 
upon the basis of the principles of the association. 


Tue Nationa Provinciat Live Assunance So- 
ciety is a novel but apparently well-directed appli- 
cation of the principle of mutual provision against 
the exigencies of life, and for the special require- 
ments of mo‘lern society. It is well to ensure one’s 
family from destitution by the sudden removal of 
their natural protector—or to lay up for oneself 
against the hour of disability and dependence—even 
if by so doing we help to enrich others, It is better 
so to combine, that while risk is devided profits may 
also be shared ; and best of all to carry still further 
the principle of provident co-operation by making 
it tributary to several objects—such as the education 
of children, the apprentieing of sons, or the dower- 
ing of daughters. To this pitch the system of in- 
surance has now been brought; and the society 


mentioned above aims to carry it beyond the most 
advanced. Its prospectus announces that by its 
deed of settlement a fourfold division of profits has 
been made obligatory upon its directors—including 
an appropriation of ten per cent. to the creation of a 
fund for the permanent endowment of a school for 
the children and relatives of shareholders, Other 
advantages, peculiar to the institution and conducive 
to its stability, are developed in the prospectus which 
has just been iesued from the office, 34, Moorgate. 
street, 
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Che Nonconformist. 


From its extensive circulation—far exceeding most of 
the journals of a similar character published in London 
—the Nonconformist presents a very desirable medium 
for advertisements, especially those relating to Schools, 
Books, Articles of — 1 Situations, 
and Appeals for Philanthropic and Religious Objects. 
The terms are low :— 


For Eight Lines and under 5s. Od, 
For every additional Line . Os. 64d. 
alfa Column. I, 10s, | Column.......... £2 10s. 


A Reduction is made on Advertisements repeatedly 
inserted. All Advertisements from the country must be 
accompanied with a Post-office Order, or by a reference 
tor payment in London, 

Tue Terms or SupscrirTion are 26s. per annum, 
138. for the half-year, and 6s. 6d. per quarter. 

Subscriptions — in advance) are received at the 
Office, 4, Horse Shoe-court, Ludgate-hill. 

Post-office Orders, &c., payable to Messrs. Miall and 
Oockshaw. 
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LONDON: WEDNESDAY, OCT. 1, 1851. 


SUMMARY. 


ONCE again science has achieved the mighty 
task of bridging over the watery waste that sepa- 
rates England from the continent, and restored, by 
means of the electric telegraph, the communica- 
tion which existed last year only long enough to 
show that it might be tly established. 
Still the work is not = complete, and there is 
room for anxiety lest this second attempt should 
prove a failure. When the great cable had been 
safely laid down across the Channel within half-a-mile 
of the French coast, it was found to be too short, 
owing to the stormy weather which set in during 
the process, and prevented its being sunk in a 
direct line between the two countries. Happily, a 
supply of gutta percha coil was at hand,with which 
the communication was at length effected. The 
end of the great cable is secured by two buoys, 
but whether such a means of holding it will suffice 
until a further supply of the material can be manu- 
factured is somewhat problematical. We are sorry, 
therefore, that we can at present do no more than 
report — ress,” but hope that, in another week, 
we may be able toadd our meed of congratulation 
upon the completion of this magnificent under- 
taking—the symbol, let us hope, of that more per- 
fect communication between the mind of England 
and the rest of Europe, which will resuit in 
their mutual advancement in knowledge and 
freedom. 


At length there is some little stir in the political 
world, The dull monotony of the recess has been 
broken by Lord Palmerston at Tiverton, and the 
National Reform Association at Manchester. The 
former contrived, in the most debonnair manner 
possible, to disappoint the extravagant expectations 
which had been formed in anticipation of his 
speech. The supposed Ministerial announcements 
dwindled down to a good -humoured, sprightly, 
after-dinner sally, in which the Foreign Secretary 
handled, in his own easy style, all the safe topics 
uppermost in the public mind. The speech was 
smart enough, but derives its interest only from 
having been delivered by Lord Palmerston. Free- 
trade, the Exhibition, and the slave-trade, are 
scarcely the topics which will satisfy the cravings 
of the public on the look-out for some fore- 
shadowings of the coming Reform Bill. Public 
curiosity was “taken in,” and many a newspaper- 
reader must have laughed heartily at the pains 
taken to secure the earliest “ express” report of 
Lord Palmerston’s after-dinner gossip on subjects 
which have been discussed threadbare, and are 
already wearisome. 


But the disclosures which the noble lord has 
not vouchsafed, a provincial newspaper professes to 
supply. The Yorkshireman lays claim to ministe- 
rial inspiration, and sketches, with a confideat hand, 
the outline of the Reform Bill of next session. 
“Upon the most unquestionable authority” we 
are informed that Lord John Russell and his 
friends have recently been engaged in framing the 
provisions of the new Bill. “At the present 
moment,—and no alteration will be conceded in 
this particular,—it is contemplated to recognise a 
ceitain educational test, a from occupancy of 
houses, us conferring a right to vote. Clergymen, 
lawyers, merchants, literary men, clerks, the higher 
orders of mechanics, &c., will, we believe, although 
non-householders, be invested, under certain con- 
ditions, with the privilege of voting. As respects 
the household franchise, very considerable altera- 
tions will be made. The £10 qualification in 
boroughs will be reduced in amount, and a variet 
of other popular concessions be made, which will 
increase the constituency at least one-fourth.” The 
great difficulty encountered by Ministers relates to 
the counties; but that difficulty is, somehow or 
other, to be overcome, and the various county con- 
stituencies will be popularized to “a greater extent 
than at present anticipated.” On the opening of 
Premier will formally announce 
eaving the matter to be discussed 


by the press and the country. The statement, it 
will 8 makes no mention of the disposal of 
the smaller boroughs, though the Times recently 
intimated that all constituencies under four hun- 
dred would certainly be disfranchised by the 
Ministerial measure. It is not unlikely that these 
rumours, if not “founded on fact,” may at least be 
taken as an index of the extent of r which 
the forthcoming measure will propose. The first 
Cabinet Council is convened for the 10th instant— 
an unusually early period. After that time the 
Ministerial measure will probably assume form and 
substance, subject to any alterations which the 
popular will may demand. 


To elicit that expression of public opinion, the 
National Reform Association is devoting its ener- 
ies. The campaign was opened at Manchester on 
ursday, under circumstances in part favourable, 
and in part adverse. The Free-trade Hall was 
filled to overflowing, and the intelligent working- 
classes of that city, so long unfriendly to any and 
every middle-class reform movement, seem cordially 
to have co-operated with Sir Joshua Walmsley and 
his friends. Nor was there wanting plenty of en- 
thusiasm in the object of the meeting. On the 
other hand, the absence of all the more prominent 
leaders of the Free-trade and Radical party, whom 
the public have been accustomed to regard as 
identified with the Reform question, was calculated 
to deprive the demonstration of much of its moral 
power. Not less marked was the absence of the 
more wealthy and influential “ Liberals” of Man- 
chester and its neighbourhood. These unfavour- 
able indications have been eagerly laid hold of by 
the Conservative press as evidences of disunion; and 
even Whig journalists compluin that the want of 
roper understanding between public men is spoil- 
ing that expression of the popular will, on which 
it is no doubt felt Lord John Russell may have to 
fall back. At present the pulse of the country has 
not been felt. It has not yet recovered from 
the apathy engendered by the great event of the 
ear. If there is a strong and general feeling in 
avour of extended reform, it will manifest itself 
without waiting for the signal from men whose 
energies have been sorely tried by other agitations, 
or depending upon any organization to draw it 
out. The exigencies of the Government make 
them equeezable—it is the fault of the people if 
they do not avail themselves of the opportunity to 
wring from Whig statesmen a larger measure of 
reform than is indicated by rumour. 


The question of a reform of the corporation of 
London has excited renewed attention from the 
publication of the Report of the Freedom Com- 
mittee appointed by the Common Council. It is 
proposed greatly to extend the municipal fran- 
chise, and the majority of the Court seem favour- 
able to the suggestion. Corporation reform has, 
however, started a wider subject for discussion— 
that of one municipality for the whole metropolis 
—and it is rumoured that the whole question will 
be brought under the attention of Parliament by 
Sir James Graham in the ensuing session. 


Kossuth is now safe out of the clutches of 
Austria, and the same post which brings intelli- 
gence of his arrival off the Italian coast informs us 
of the last act of impotent spite of his enemies in 
Hungary. As if to give greater ¢éclat to his arrival 
in Western Europe the Austrian Government 
have publicly hung himself and his companions in 
effigy in the streets of Pesth. 2 ＋ posi- 
tive information has been received on the subject, 
there seems to be a confident expectation that the 
„Mississippi“ will remain for a time at Southamp- 
ton, to afford the illustrious exiles an opportunity 
of * England. Great preparations are 
being made in that town to give Kossuth a 
public and hearty reception on his arrival, and 
we have no doubt that measures will be taken for 
receiving him with similar honours in the metro- 
polis. Ry the last accounts the United States 
steamer, with its precious freight, had called at and 
left Marseilles, so that within a few days we may 
hope to welcome the Hungarian patriot to the 
soil of free England. 


The arrival of Prince Metternich at Vienna, 
after an absence of four years, can scarcely be re- 
garded as possessing political importance—further 
than as evidence of the complete triumph of 
reaction in Austria. The failure of the Austrian 
loan — the deep discontent of Hungary, and the 
cool reception of the Emperor in Lombardy, are 
circumstances scarcely likely to reassure the 4 
statesman in the stability of the present réyime— 
especially with such a thorn in the side of Austria 
as Piedmont, where the constitutional head of the 
State is everywhere received with popular enthu- 
siasm, and where a wise system of government is 
diffusing content among the people, D 
the national resources, and proving to the worl 
the ability of Italians to advance in civilization 
and prosperity under the egis of free institutions. 


MAN NO MORE A SUPERFLUITY. 
“Man has not had his proper value in these 
islands for the last half century.” So wrote the 
Times the other day, in —2 a description 


of the great Celtie movement westward. The 
phrase has haunted us ever since. It was like the 
expression by the mouth of an uncongenial 
stranger of a thought long familiar to one’s own 
mind ; and it had, as such expressions often have, 
all the pungency of a new and startling truth. It 
called up a crowd of corroborative recollections, 
and suggested the explanation of a thousand daily 
incidents. During fifteen of the last fifty years 
we ruminated—men were drafted or impressed 
thousands yearly to perish in Walcheren ex- 
peditions and battles of Trafalgar, in the Penin- 
sula, at New Orleans, or in the Netherlands 
During the next fifteen years, men were sacri- 
ficed to the maintenance of the price of wheat, 
the introduction of machinery, the arts of Go- 
vernment spies, the execution of a Draconian 
code — they were slaughtered by hundreds in 
food-riots, at Peterloos, by special commissions, 
and by ordinary gaol deliveries. For the last 
twenty of the fifty years, life has been more pre 
cious, but man scarcely so. “A redundant popu- 
lation“ has been the almost unquestioned descri 
tion of the relation of Great Britain and Ireland 
to their inhabitants — how to govern them, the 
perplexity of the 17 how to reduce them, 
the problem of the economist. Emigration was 
encouraged and assisted, less for the sake of those 
that might depart, than of those that would remain. 
A new poor-law was enacted, with conditions of 
relief so stringent as to border on inhumanity, to 
diminish the pressure of the unemployed upon the 
soil that was charged with their maintenance, 
Rural districts were weeded of their superfluous 
humanity, and the evicted thrust in waggon-loads 
upon the manufacturing towns, whither, also, the 
upspringing generation infallibly turned as soon as 
their feet could transport them from their wretched 
homes; or the wages of the artizan were kept just 
above, and often pressed below, the subsistence 
points, by 2 accessions from the field to 
the factory. Chartism frighted a Reform Ministry 
with the terrors from which Sidmouth was never 
free; and Corn-law repeal was accepted as a dire 
necessity in a country where men were too nume- 
rous to live upon the produce of their own soil, and 
too sensible to be ignorant that food could be 
more easily brought to them than they deported 
to it. The markets of the world once opened, it 
was trusted that the British people would be 
counted, not in relation to the apace on which they 
stood, but to the sphere they had to fill. While 
want and pestilence were slaying in Ireland un- 
counted victims, there was a gleam of hope in the 
distress, because the population would be thinned. 

Famine and fever ceased, but before the stricken 
or the spared could be counted, the survivors 
were flying, as from a plague-stricken city, through 
every port, and by every bark, to the Western 
world. Within four years, more than a million 
have departed thence, and while we write, thou- 
sands are en route. One island has diminished its 
population by a fourth, and the other has gained 
no increment in a decade. The tide has turned— 
the remedy so earnestly invoked refuses to desist 
in its operation when desired — blood-letting 
threatens to convert repletion into atrophy — 
speculation turns to the possibility and the con- 
sequence of a stationary or retrogressive popula- 
tion—and it is acknowledged that man is no more 
a weed upon the land God gave him to subdue; 
that in the British Isles, at least, the human being 
is no longer a surplusage. 

An inviting field of speculation is opened up by 
the possible influence of such a change as this 
upon the social condition of the masses. In Ire- 
land, already, the price of labour, we are told, is 
sensibly enhanced, and difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in some parts in harvesting thecrops. But 
as the majority of those who have “ flitted” were 
employers—or, at least, not labourers, but small 
farmers—and therefore carry with them the means 
of employment, there is little hope that any per- 
manent effect of that kind will be produced— 
unless, indeed, those projects of home colonization, 
of the purchase and culture of large tracts of the 
Irish soil by English capital, which are continually 
appearing and receding, advance to reality. And 
in England we can scarcely realize to ourselves 
a condition of things in which there should 
be such a demand for all kinds of labour as to 
raise its price without enhancing that of its pro- 
ductions. Accustomed to the sight of educated 
men toiling for little more than the means of 
decent maintenance, at occupations wearisome, 

recarious, and difficult to obtain— of parents 
painfully dubious in what profession or handicraft 
they shall find room for their sons—of intelligent 
and skilful artizans compelled to avoid the conju- 
gal relation, or to be kept through life upon 
the brink of want—of policemen, postmen, and 
railway-porters, glad to keep their arduous posts at 
wages of fifteen to twenty shillings a week—of the 
drivers of our public —— consenting to con- 
finement to the box seven days in the week, and 
fourteen hours a day, for one pound ten—of the 
sempstresses, the charwomen, the street-folk, who 
all live somehow, but as none who reads these lines 
can conscientiously say he would like to live— 
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accustomed, we say, to the sight of all this, we can 
scarcely believe that a time will ever come when 
things will be perceptibly different. Yet the 
cautious and conservative Times is wondering how 
the army will be recraited, how machines will he 
watched, how the drudgery of domestic and public 
works will be performed, how cheapness of pro- 
duction can be maintained, when two masters are 
running after one man. Emigration may not be 
the destined instrument of accomplishing this 

reat social revolution—but accomplished we be- 
Reve it will be, because it ought ; because there is 
no moral fitness in the system which works out 
what we have faintly sketched, except it be as a 
transitive system; and we rejoice in whatever 
puts the possibility before men’s eyes, and sets 
them pondering on the means of its achieve- 
ment. 


There is another aspect of this topic, in which 
it must be viewed. If man be no longer a super- 
fluity, he must no longer be treated politically as 
such. The spirit of our Government has hitherto 
been to legislate for the masses—nay, that is its 
recent improvement; until lately, legislation had 
only an occasional reference to the will or the 
welfare of the many. Their growing intelligence, 
constituting their political strength, has effected 
the change—but a greater remains to be effected. 
The very phrase, “for the masses,” is fallacious 
and obnoxious. The people are not a mass, but a 
multitude—and they are not to be legislated for, 
but the sum of their individual suffrages to be em- 
bodied in law. It is, we believe, principally because 
the great majority of men “ in these islands,” have 
had neither a political nor an ecclesiastical indivi- 
duality, that man has not had his proper value 
in the labour-market and elsewhere. Law has 
handed over a diocese to a bishop, a parish to a 
priest, and a district to a tax-gatherer, without the 
slightest regard to the will of the souls dwelling 
therein—only when law has been broken, has the 
individual been recognized. Thus all man’s in- 
terests have been circumscribed, all his faculties 
crippled, and, therefore, his “value” impaired. 
The produce of his industry mortgaged before his 
birth—his food, clothing, and habitation, subject to 
compulsory deductions and impositions—what he 
shall believe and how he shall worship pre- 
arranged for him— whit wonder if he cease to be 
accounted more than an article of merchandise, 
and become at one time inconveniently plentiful, 
at another awkwardly sparse? Dut a new ele- 
ment is at work “in these islands.” This half- 
century will not be as the last. Man will attain 
“his proper value”—not by the transference of 
numbers from one hemisphere to another, as of 
weights from the right scale to the left—but by 
the inspiration of self-knowledge. Once impreg- 
nate “the masses” with the truth that all men are 
essentially equal, and that each has a right to 
whatever is essentially human, and that dull, 
inorganic lump will break up into so many dis- 
tinct entities, recognising in each other an infinite 
value and indefeasible claims. Then inthe market- 
place, in the Church, and in the State, “ man to 
man will brothers be, and a’ that.” 


THE LONDON PRESS. 


THe “ Report of the Select Committee on 
Newspaper Stamps, together with the Proceedings 
of the Committee, Minutes of Evidence, and Ap- 

ndix”—a bulky blue-book of nearly 700 pages— 

as just issued from the Parliamentary press, and 
is now lying before us. We will not say we have 
perused it from beginning to end—for even the re- 
cess does not bring leisure for such arduous 
undertakings ; but the inclination is not wanting, 
and has been partially gratified. At every dive 
into its depths we have brought up something 
worth getting, and resolved to descend again. 
The evidence of several of the witnesses is highly 
interesting, as a revelation of some of the secrets 
of a power that rather affects the mysterious, 
though its mission is to 2 and of its rela- 
tion to different parties and classes in the com- 
— The entire body of facts is a valuable 
contribution to political literature, as well as to a 
pending controversy in which we, and we believe 
our readers — My are much interested. 


Not the least curious or important part of the 
volume is a return appended to it of the number 
of penny stamps issued to the newspapers of the 
three kingdoms, within the last fourteen years. 
The returns are given in the aggregate for each 
year; but if one will take the trouble to divide 
the figures given by weeks or days, he may arrive 
at some unexpected conclusions. He will find, for 
instance, that the ten papers issued — Rage 
evening in London, circulate only to the number of 
64,408, of which the Times absorbs the immense 
proportion of 38,382, the Morning Chronicle, with 
ite special attractions, obtains only 2,915, and the 
Whig-Radical Daily News but 3,630. The 
inference appears to be that a daily paper 
is supported, not as the ners of a 
party, or as the advocate of definite principles, so 
much as for its adaptation to the wants of a com- 
mercial people, and for the possession of qualities 
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which immense capital alone can command. The 
same inference is not so obvious from an estimate 
of the London weekly press. With one or two 


‘exceptions, easily accounted for, the Saturday 


papers that enjoy the largest sale are decidedly 
democratic; and those that follow far behind 
them as to circulation, appear to succeed ill or well 
from other causes than the talent and labour be- 
stowed upon them. The Dissenting press—exclu- 
sive of the organs of the two Wesleyan parties— 
circulates, we observe, to the amount of 16,068 
weekly; the British Banner, the Nonconformist, 
the Christian Times, the Patriot, and the Inquirer, 
dividing among themselves that number of sub- 
scribers. 


The fact last mentioned suggests our first remark 
—that if the weekly papers are to be considered as 
representative of principles, the professed ad- 
herents of those principles do not render them an 
ample and generous — The Dissentin 
papers do, of course, stand for certain ecclesiastica 
opinions and bodies—and we put it to those bodies 
whether the circulation of 16,068 copies weekly is 
in any decent proportion to their numbers, or the 
professed estimate of their distinctive principles. 
For ourselves, we have . complain of, but 
much to be grateful for. Our share of the 16,068 is 
considerable, and we have the satisfaction of observ- 
ing the upward tendency of the figures represent- 
ing the stamps allotted to us, year after year, from 
Somerset House. We are struck, also, by ob- 
serving that the circulation of nearly all our 
London weekly contemporaries is downward—that 
the multiplication of their number does not simply 
create a new class of readers, but trenches on the 
sphere of their predecessors; and that the most 
respectable for character and getting-up are not 
beyond the fear of change. thing of this 
may be attributed to the improvement in style of 
provincial papers; but how many of them drag on 
a feeble existence, and how few of those started in 
any given year survive to the next. The fact is, 
the newspaper, whether regarded as a com- 
mercial speculation or a_ political effort, is 
at a heavy disadvantage in comparison with 
other investments for money and energy. The 
red stamp at its corner is a badge of degradation 
—indicating, whatever facilities it may offer for the 
distribution of copies, that the journalist is a 
licensed, . and hampered adventurer; 
that either news is an article for taxation, in days 
when food and light are untaxed, or that the com- 
mentary accompanying the news gives it a ques- 
tionable character. If the stamp is a badge, the 
advertisement and paper duties are burdens, op- 
pressive just to the proportion that cheap news- 
papers and books are desiderata, and that the 
necessities of commercial life require ready com- 
munication between the buyer and seller. It is 
much to be regretted that the Committee whose 
Rep rt is now lying before us, was not em- 
powered to — its inquiries to the operation 
of the paper and advertisement duties; and to 
present a view of the comparative advantages of 
repealing the three imposts we have described. 
That may probubly be gained next session, and 
vossibly in time to influence the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in deciding what taxes to remit. For 
ourselves, we adhere to the triple object of the 
Society for the Abolition of the Taxes on Know- 
ledge ; believing that the newspaper should be free 
alike from fiscal and political encumbrances, and 
at liberty to make its own terms, so to speak, 
with the Post-office department. It would then, 
undoubtedly, be in a far different position 
to that which it now holds. It would certain! 
multiply indefinitely the number of its issues an 
of its „ „ in that respect, to 
the public press of France and America. That it 
must needs descend in intellectual and moral 
respectability, is by no means evident—we believe 
the tendency would be the reverse; holding that 
in all things the people are good judges of what 
they need — that their taste is not naturally 
depraved, but only vitiated by confinement to 
indifferent pabulum—and that they would prefer a 
newspaper at once of independent and refined 
character to one that wears the livery of a faction, 
or panders to the vulgarity of either rich or poor. 


Tue Society or tue Faiznps or Iralx has just 
issued a tract (No. 2 of its series) containing an 
ample reply, from documents furnished by Mazzini, 
to the charge of Terrorism in Rome during the Re- 
publican réyime. We had intended to extract 


largely from the admirable history and official 
papers given, but as our space prevents that, we 
urge our readers to sess themselves of this and 
the other publications of the society, which they can 
do at the cost of a few pence. 


A Viotent Storm on tue Coast or Duguam 
came on on Thursday afternoon. ‘Torrents of rain 
fell, and the sea was one mass of foam. The gale 
continued without abatement until Friday afternoon. 
The known casualties are numerous. A forei 
vessel had gone down, and all hands; part of the 
Redcar and Middlesborough Railway was submerged, 
and the traffic stopped; and seven Shields pilots 
were missing, 
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Tun New Rerorw Bitt Ovrimep.—The last 
number of the Yorkshireman, a respectable and 
Liberal provincial contemporary, but a novel organ 
for the promulgation of Ministerial intentions, an- 
nounces positively.“ and upon the most unques- 
tionable authority,” the principles u which it 
is intended to base the * mea - 


sure ised for next session. The entire paragraph 
is as follow: 


We are glad to bave it in our power to announce posi- 
tively, and upon the most unquestionable authority, that 
Led John Russell and his friends have been 
recently in framing the provisions of the new Reform 
Bill it is his purpose to introduce carly next session of 
Parliament. With a view of arriving at correct conclu. 
sions as to the present state of the electoral system, 
circular letters have been de patched from the Home 
Office to the various returniag-officers throughout Eng- 
land and Wales, commanding a return of the number of 
Parliamentary voters at the last general election, which 
return, no doubt, will be compared with the census 
recently taken. We believe the measure of reform about 
to be introduced—and in stating our belief, we it to 
be understood that we are not speaking without authority 
—will be satisfactory to the moderate Reformers of this 
country. It will not give them all they desire, but we 
believe it will enlarge the suffrage to a much greater 
extent than, looking at Ministerial difficulties, the people 
had any right to expect. We understand that one of 
the Cabinet Ministers comports himself somewhat 
restively because of the liberality of the measure; which 
restiveness, however, it is expected, will be overcome by 
the firmness of the Premier and his colleagues. At the 
present moment—and we believe no alteration will be 
conceded in this partioular—it is contemplated to recog- 
nise a certain educational test, apart from occupancy of 
houses, as conferring a right to vote. Clergymen, law- 
yers, merchants, literary men, clerks, the higher orders 
of mechanics, &c., will, we believe, although non-house- 
holders, be invested, under certain condi with the 


privilege of voting. These conditions will suggest 
themselves to our readers without explanation. As 
respects the franchise and householders, as the law at 
present stands, very considerable alterations, we believe, 
willbe made. The £10 qualification in boroughs will be 
reduced in amount, while a vaiety of other popular 
concessions will be made, which will increase the con- 
stituency of this country at least one-fourth. We have 
no doubt that the great difficulty encountered by Minis- 
ters relates to the counties; but we believe that those 
difficulties will be overcome, and that the various county 
constituencies will be popularised to a greater extent 
than st present antic pated, It is not often that a country 
journal has the opportunity of authoritatively announcing 
the probable tendency of a Ministerial measure scarcely 
yet framed; but our readers may acoept the above 
statement without demur, and as conveying as nearly as 
possible the gist of the Parliamentary Reform Bill of 
1852. We have only to remark, in connexion with this 
part of our subject, that on the opening of the session 
the Premier will formally announce his intention with 
respect to the franchise, having the matter to be dis- 
cussed by the press and the country. 


Tus Eanty Crosina Association is endeavouring 
to prevail upon employers to close their ehops durin 
the winter months at seven o'clock. It was ag 
at a meeting held at Exeter Hall, on Wednesday 
evening, that a deputation should immediately wait 
on the shopkeepers of the Metropolis for that pur- 
pose, and we trust mostsincerely that they will suo- 
ceed. It was mentioned at the meeting that Mesers. 
Shoolbread and Co., of Tottenham-court-road, con- 
sented to the change, and intend to close at seven 
o'clock «ven on Saturday nights.—Eleven sermons 
were preached, on Sunday, at different churches of 
the metropolis, in aid of the society's object. 

Tus Nationa, Partiamentary Association held 
a soirée on Monday evening, at the King’s Head 
Tavern, Poultry, R. Kettle, Esq., in the chair. ‘The 
report stated that beside the meetings lately held in 
the Potteries, and the great demonstration at Man- 
chester, twenty-four tracts had been issued, the 
total circulation of which exceeded 120,000. The 
Council had been applied to by a ion of the 
electors of Bradford, the Whig candidate not 
up to the Keform standard, and a deputation h 
been sent down to advise with the electors. The 
speeches and resolutions dwelt upon the union 
everywhere manifest between the middle and work- 
ing classes for the attainment of a radical reform in 
the representation; and urged to renewed effort 
upon the basis of the principles of the association. 


Tun Nationat Provinciat Live Assurance So- 
creTy is a novel but apparently well-directed appli- 
cation of the principle of mutual provision against 
the exigencies of life, and for the special require- 
ments of modern society. It is well toensure one’s 
family from destitution by the sudden removal of 
their natural protector—or to lay up for oneself 
against the hour of disability and dependence—even 
if by so doing we help to enrich others, It is better 
so to combine, that while risk is devided profits may 
also be shared ; and best of all to carry still further 
the principle of provident co-operation by making 
it tributary to several objects—such as the education 
of children, the apprerticing of sons, or the dower- 
ing of daughters. To this pitch the system of in- 
surance has now been brought; and the society 


mentioned above aims to carry it beyond the most 
advanced. Its prospectus announces that by its 
deed of settlement a fourfold division of profits has 
been made obligatory upon its directors—including 
an appropriation of ten per cent. to the creation of a 
fund for the permanent endowment of a school for 
the children and relatives of shareholders, Other 
advantages, peculiar to the institution and conducive 
to its stability, are developed in the prospectus which 
has just been iesued from the office, $4, Moorgate. 
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THE HALF CENTURY: 
ITS HISTORY, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


% History may be defined as the biography of nations.”— Dr. Arnold. - 


CHAPTER XII. 


Review of the Condition of the Ba from 1815 to 1830—Population, Pauperism, 
and Crime—Prices of Whe ational — ＋ and Expenditure— Redemption 
of the and Imports—Compara of culture and 


Debt—Ex ve Expansion of Agri 
— — — of Public Utilit ee Spirit of Adventure—Adult Edu- 
— Prosecutions for Irreligion 


cation—Philanthropists and Public 
— Philosophers, and Literati—the Religious Spirit of 


In concluding the first division of our narrative, we inquired into the 
progress of the people during that fifteen years in numbers, morals, and the 
means of subsistence. We have now to deal with similar particulars in 
relation to the second period of the same length. As before, we must be 
guided by such statistical data as are obtainable. 

The first class of facts will be found in the following table, showing the 
population of England and Wales, the number of criminal commitments 
annually, the amount paid for the relief of the poor, the equivalent of that 
amount in quarters of wheat, and the average price of wheat per quarter :— 


| Equivalent 2 Criminal 
YEARS, Population. Expeuded te in Re- in Quarters of | price of Wheat 
lief of the Poor. Wheat. per Quarter, Commitments 
| ae 
1816 76s. 2d. 
1817 04s. Od. 
1315 2050 . 8. 
1820 2, 65s. 10d. 
1821 2,557 54s. 54. 
1822 2,940, 438. 3d. 
1823 2.231. Sle. 94. 
1824 1,850,612 62s. Od. 
1825 1,740,447 66s. 6d. 
1826 2,083,221 56s. 11d. 
1827 2,269,987 560. 9d. 
1828 | 2. 084,855 60s, 5d. 
1829 1,911,671 66s. 34. 
1830 | 9,125,772 64s. 3d. 


As the census had been taken only once (in 1821) between the years 1815 
and 1830, the population returns for the intervening years were made up 
from the parish registries; and are, therefore, less trustworthy than if 
obtained under the present system. The increase on the first decade of the 
century was 15.11 per cent.—on the second, somewhat less, 14.12 per cent. 
—and on the third, 14.91 per cent.; so that either the war put no check 
upon the rate of increase, or the fifteen years of peace were subject to some 
new influences unfavourable to human fecundity ; and emigration could not 
have been that influence, for the highest number of emigrants in one year 
(1830) was 30,000, and on the average of years it was not half that number. 
The next three columns have an ominously mutual significance. It will be 
observed, that the price of wheat and the amount paid for the relief of the 
poor rise together with almost invariable regularity; and some approach 
may be made to an appreciation of the burden of pauperism when it is seen 
how much bread-stuff was annually put aside from the national stock for 
the sustenance of the unemployed or disabled—the average consumption of 
wheat for each of the population being from six to eight bushels. The last 
column of the series is startling. The number of offenders committed for 
trial is declared to have risen nearly four thousand in one year, and to have 
doubled within fifteen years; a rate of increase quadruple that of the popu- 
lation. Of the number committed for trial, about two-thirds were convicted. 
A considerable proportion of these offences were against the person; and, 
towards the end of the period, there were many of a novel and revolting 
character. Body-snatching,” and its more frightful sequence, Burking,” 
were the worst of these. For some years the graveyards for miles around 
the metropolis, and wherever there were surgical schools, were infested 
nightly with the ghouls of civilization—ruffians who tore the newly-buried 
from their graves, for the sake of what the body would fetch at the 
disseeting- rooms; as much as ten, twelve, or even twenty guineas—while 
others laid fictitious claim to the corpses of persons who had died in the 
workhouse or by the wayside. But, towards the end of 1828, an accidental 
discovery horrified the profession and appalled the public—namely, that 
systematic murder had been going on in London and Edinburgh for the 
supply of the doctors. The detected accomplices, Burke and Hare, confessed 
to the death of fifteen victims, whom they had enticed home and stifled by 
a plaster or wet cloth. Uncertainty to what extent assassination hed thus 
been practised produced a general consternation; and all who are old 
enough remember, that for a year or two after the wretch who gave a name 
to the method he used had been executed, amidst unparalleled expressions 
of execratiun, the timid avoided fields and byeways after dusk, lest they 
should be waylaid and “ Burked.”—Another species of crime originated 
about the same time ; and, unhappily, survives to this day to an appalling 
extent. At the Lancaster Assizes in 1828, Jane Scott was convicted of 
having poisoned her mother; and before her execution, she confessed to 
having murdered in the same way her father, and two children. As if the 
notoriety given ſo a new form of crime by its punishment stimulated to its 
repetition, poisoning has been ever since one of the commonest and most 
destructive of crimes, especially in the rural and more destitute districts.— 
The name of Esther Hibner is also met with in the record of these years, as 
the type of another class of newly-discovered crimes—that of crueity to 
female servants. This woman had been in the habit of taking parish 
apprentices, and of treating them with the most wanton barbarity, till one 
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died under her hands, which procured the release of the remainder, and the 
death of their tormentor. Again was morbid imitativeness excited; or, 
perhaps, it was only that people’s attention was excited—anyhow, a number 
of such cases were brought to light.— War upon machinery by the operatives 
it had unfortunately displaced, was no new thing; but in 1829 it took the 
new and desperate form of burning cotton-mills, and blowing-up with gun- 
powder the houses of the employers. A still wilder madness, that had first 
shown itself in France, was about to break forth in England—that of rick- 
burning; of which many were incredulous till it glared upon their own sight.— 
In these scattered facts we find symptoms of the condition to which society 
had brought itself, and proof that poisonous elements were running side by 
side with the quickened streams of healthful life. 

That there was much healthful activity, our next class of facts amply 
testifies. We have here a tabulated statement of the annual income and 
expenditure of the Government, the sums applied to the reduction of the 
national debt, and the value of exports, British and Irish :— 


Declared value 
of Exports, 
British & irish. 


Total 
Government | to 
Expenditure. 


Total Income 
of 


YEARS, 
Government. 


£65,169,771 


| £41 657,858 


SSRs 
8828382 


B= 
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The yearly revenue, it will be observed, was diminished to twelve millions 
less in 1830 than in 1816, but that for several years in succession it was 
exceeded by the expenditure ; and it will be remembered, that this reduction 
was not effected until within the last six or seven years of the period, on the 
rational principle of reaping large returns from small imposts on articles of 
reproductive consumption. How little was to be attributed, up to 1823, to 
the sagacity or integrity of the Government, may be concluded from the 
fact, that notwithstanding the sums put down as applied to the redemption 
of the debt, they had managed to increase its amount by eleven millions 
since the close of the war, and its annual interest by £700,000. The 
national creditors, the fundholders—above 275,000 in number—had had 
the value of their property fixed, by the bill of 1819, at a rate considerably 
above that at which it was contracted; and profited by the depreciation of 
prices which followed every attempt to restrict the currency. The land- 
holders, no doubt, suffered severely by that process, their mortgages fore- 
closing and their embarrassments becoming deeper with every inclination of 
the money market towards tightness. But whatever the agriculturists 
suffered, they could not attribute it to foreign competition. It will be seen 
by a glance at the first of the tables given above how loftily ranged the 
price of wheat; and we may here add, that the annual average importation 
from 1811 to 1820 was only 458,578 quarters; and from 1821 to 1830, 
534,992 quarters. The home-growers had, meanwhile, so increased 
their productiveness as to feed nearly two millions more mouths than before. 
But the number of families dependent on agriculture was diminishing in 
proportion to the general progress. In 1811 it was 895,998—in 1821, 
978,656, while the number of families supported by trade and agriculture 
was, at the former period, 1,119,049, and at the latter, 1,350,329—the one 
increasing only at the rate of 7, and the other of 34 percent. Our exports 
to foreign countries and the colonies did not steadily increase—the table 
shows that there was more than one reaction from over-production. The 
records of the cotton manufacture have a similar significance. The quantity 
of cotton imported in 1815, 20, 23, and 30, was respectively, 92,525,951 
bs., 152,829,633 lbs., 202,546,869 lbs., and 269,616,640 lbs. ; while the 
declared value of the cotton goods exported in the same years was, 
£20,620,956, £16,516,748, £18,359,526, and £19,428,664. Of the wages 
of the labourers on the farm, of the factory operatives, or the general 
artizan, there are no data sufficiently authentic and copious to justify a 
comparison between either the previous or the succeeding periods. They 
appear to have averaged—the farm labourer, 10s. a week ; the factory 
operative, 16s. ; the skilled artizan, 25s. to 35s: It is on record, also, that 
in a bad time, the Lancashire spinners did not make more than 5s, or 6s. a 
week; and that for the relief of the Spitalfields weavers £30,000 was 
collected in one year, and £10,000 in another. 

And that there was much healthful intellectual activity throughout this 
period, we have many enduring monuments. So soon as the energies of the 
nation, released from the misdirection of war, and recovered from the exhaus- 
tion of collapse, found themselves at once free and strong, they were put forth, 
as by instinct, on enterprises of spiritand utility. Discoveries and inventions 
that could scarcely gain a listener, now found hands outstretched from all 
sides to give them application. Thus from fifteen to twenty miles of the 
metropolis were lighted with gas ; steam-vessels were run up and down the 
Thames and all the principal rivers ;* the Menai bridge was stretched a 
hundred feet above high water-mark; the Caledonian canal was completed 
at an expense of £900,000; Chat Moss, traditionally impassable as any 
Irish bog, was solidified for the passage of locomotives and railway trains 
between Manchester and Liverpool; the Thames Tunnel was commenced, 
and perseveringly continued, spite of difficulties from soil and flood; the 
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Nine team-vessele were built in 1815, in England and and Scotland, 22 in 1851, and 72 in 1826. 
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St. Katharine’s Docks were built upon the site of 800 houses ; the ugly and 
dangerous Old London Bridge was supplanted by the splendid arches 
which now connect the City with Southwark ; whatever is creditable in the 
market-places of London was effected; two of the Parks at the West End 
were beautified, and a third constructed; and the Post-office stretched, in 
the progress of its erection, over the whole period of our review. James 
Watt was the genius of the age, and was honoured as such by men of 
the highest rank in society, and of the highest eminence for intellect. 
There was something of the spirit of adventure and romance in 
this rage for improvement and material creation. It was the same 
spirit, only flowing in another channel, that impelled a Sunderland ship- 
master, named Smith, to venture so far beyond the usual track 
of the Pacific whalers as to stumble on the country he designated 
New South Shetland—that sent Captain Parry through the so-called 
Baffin’s Bay into the Polar Sea, whence the Arctic enterprises of himself, 
Franklin, and Ross—that sustained Denham and Clapperton, Laing and 
Salt, to overcome, or consoled them in sinking under, the hardships of 
African discovery—and that inspired Belzoni, an Englishman by adoption, 
with the ardour of the antiquary and the skill of the engineer. 


Education was another great work of the time. As upon no subject is 
there more disagreement than upon the provision now in existence for the 
instruction of the juvenile population, we will not hazard an estimate of 
the educational machinery that was then at work upon the rising gene- 
ration. But it was not school instruction alone that had come to be in 
demand, or that the enlightened and benevolent were anxious to supply. 
It had begun to be perceived that what can be taught at school, however 
valuable, and though indispensable, is but an inconsiderable part of the 
process of education. It had occurred to a man of practical science and 
earnest philanthropy, Dr. Birkbeck, that adult workmen might be made 
acquainted with the principles which underlie their occupations; and that, 
to give them, if only an inkling of scientific knowledge, would be to amelio- 
rate their condition, and to indefinitely advance the interests of science itself. 
He had made an experiment of the kind at Glasgow, and on his removing to 
London he resolved to renew it on a larger scale. He accordingly originated, 
with the aid of Mr. Brougham, in the year 1823, the London Mechanics’ 
Institute; and in the next year laid the foundation of the edifice in 
Southampton-buildings. In a short time, nearly all the large towns had 
each a Mechanics’ Institute; then similar societies were established in the 
smaller towns; and within five or six years, these institutions might be 
counted by the hundred. Before that time, it had been discovered that 
there was a great deficiency of books for the people; and, in 1825, Mr. 
Brougham. Lord John Russell, Dr. Lushington, William Allen, and others, 
formed the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” with which 
originated the Penny Magazine, and other pioneers of cheap and whole- 
some literature. Another achievement was, the institution of the London 
University, for the education of young men of the middle classes, and of 
the Dissenting communities, excluded from the great national schools. It 
was an indirect advantage of each of these three efforts in one direction, that 
they stimulated a corresponding, though rival exertion, among others, with 
whom anxiety for the diffusion of knowledge was tempered with solicitude 
for its being intermingled with certain moral influences.— We may mention, 
in this connexion, the institution of Musical Festivals, at York, Norwich, 
Birmingham, and Worcester; the commencement of that awakening of 
musical taste in the English people, which is almost equal to the creation 
of a new faculty, and which certainly has carried to thousands of homes 
delight unfelt by the families of prior generations. 


There was a conspicuous group of men and women in these times in- 
spired by that principle of commingled fraternity and compassion to which 
we give the name of philanthropy—William Allen, Robert Owen, and 
Elizabeth Fry. Allen and Owen were for many years partners in every 
scheme of beneficence; but Robert Owen added to them a project which 
went to the radical reconstruction of society, though it was not then en- 
cumbered by the odium theologicum to which it has since become obnoxious. 
Employment and education on principles more in hurmony with the laws of 
our nature than those which had hitherto obtained, were the objects of his 
scheme; he devoted his own fortune to an experiment of the kind in La- 
narkshire, and he inspired sufficient confidence in the wealthy and philan- 
thropric to have placed at his disposal very large sums. Mrs. Fry was 
less speculative, and more immediately successful. A female Howard, she 
investigated personally, with infinite courage and self-denial, the condition 
of our prisons, exciting an interest among legislators and rulers in the 
improvement of their condition; and softening the hearts of the most 
haidened by the winning pathos and guileless wisdom of her speech.—But 
those are not the only philanthropists who give up their fortunes to works 
of mercy and schemes of human amendment; there is another class of 
benefactors, who make their ordinary avocations means of benefit to their race. 
Thus Pestalozzi, the director of a Swiss Orphan Institution, released 
the youth of England for ever from the old, self-defeating system of 
teaching, by which an undigested mass of facts was forced into the mind, 
instead of its faculties being drawn forth, and directed on what to lay hold. 
Meanwhile, Dr. and Mrs. Ellis, the first superintendents of Hanwell 
Asylum, were developing a new method of managing the insane, whereby 
chains, whips, dungeons, and all the barbarous apparatus by which the loss 
of reason was treated worse than a crime, and its recovery rendered 
impossible, were displaced by a system of freedom, gentleness, and in- 
dustry. Another good work was going forward at Edinburgh, where a 
committee of University Professors were engaged, in 1820, in watching the 
efficacy of Mr. Gall’s invention for teaching the blind to read, And lastly 


—lastly, that is, as to our space for enumeration—there was Dr. Watson 
concluding his forty-five years labour of teaching the deaf and dumb some- 
thing like an articulate speech.—There had been, no doubt, in prior ages, 
men and women as wise and good as these; but the world did not then 
know its benefactors ; they laboured in obscurity, and without mutual know- 
ledge; they were repaid often with persecution, because misunderstood ; 
but now, the arts of peace were found to include the whole circle of human 
necessities and sufferings, and there was not an outcast left uncom- 
passionated, not a disease without an attempted remedy. 

There was one thing the age had not attained to—namely, the conviction 
that it is best as well as just, to leave matters of opinion to adjust them- 
selves. We have had frequent occasion to advert to political prosecutions 
for sedition—we must here mention that almost as numerous were indict- 
ments for blasphemy or irreligious publications. Sometimes this ignorant, 
impolitic, and unholy zeal took a ludicrous, sometimes a virulent form. 
Thus, in 1822, when Mr. Murray, Lord Byron’s publisher, applied to the 
Court of Chancery for an instruction to restrain printers from printing his 
Cain, the application was refused, because the poem contained what the 
Lord Chancellor deemed blasphemous matter; the withholding of the 
injunction tending, nevertheless, to promote the sale of the work. What 
was still worse, a similar application from the publisher of a physiological 
work by Mr. Lawrence, the eminent surgeon, was refused, on the ground 
that the work favoured the doctrine of materialism. In 1823, Miss Susanna 
Wright was punished for a libel on the Christian religion, by eighteen 
months’ imprisonment, and a fine of £100. And in the next year eight 
shopmen of the infidel bookseller and writer, Carlile, were condemned to 
fine and imprisonment for having sold Paine’s Age of Reason, and other 


“ irreligious” works. The natural but unfortunate effect was, that numbers 
associated the religion thus defended with the acts done in its name; but 
others, better informed, or more deeply reflective, asked whether Chris- 
tianity were not more libelled by the judge on the bench than by the 
prisoner at the bar. 


Art, literature, and philosophy, gave and received lustre from a multitude 
of names. Kemble and Kean divided the empire of the stage, and Sontag 
drew away the whole fashionable world in a time of the most intense poli- 
tical excitement to listen to her warblings. West, an American by birth, 
but President of our Royal Academy of Painting—Fuseli, the eccentric, 
but gifted artist, who found congenialicy to his intellect in subjects of pre- 
ternatural horror—Nollekens, who stooped his genius as a sculptor to an 
end for which genius rarely cares, the accumulation of money—Flaxman, 
whose works and life were alike beautiful, classic, sacred—William Sharp, 
the first of line engravers, and to whom we owe whatever educational value 
there may be in the profuse illustrations of our own day—and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, turned from works of high promise and ambition, to paint half 
the aristocracy of England, and all the royalty of Kurope—these all died 
within a few years of each other. Among the patrons of art should be 
mentioned, Mr. Angerstein, whose collection of pictures Government bought 
for £57,000, as the nucleus of the National Gallery; Sir George Beaumont, 
who presented a number of valuable paintings to that collection; and Mr. 
Payne Knight, who bequeathed a collection of models and drawings, with 
£30,000 to the British Museum.—In a group of octogenarians, we observe 
Herschel, the great astronomer—Sir Joseph Banks, the eminent naturalist, 
companion of the circumnavigator Cooke—and Arthur Young, the father of 
scientific agriculture, and the highest statistical authority for more than half a 
century. We have another illustrious triumvirate in Dr. Wollaston, Dr. Thomas 
Young, and Sir Humphery Davy. Among what we may call the preceptive 
literati, we catch sight of Mrs. Barbauld, venerable for age and services— 
Miss Jane Taylor, a name familiar and beloved in every religious household 
—Richard Lovell Edgeworth, Lindley Murray, and Hamilton. High upon 
the seats of fame and authority, we see Sir Walter Scott, Jeffrey of the 
Edinburgh, and Gifford of the Quarterly. Coleridge had subsided into the 
wondrous talker, Wordsworth was biding his time for appreciation, and 
Southey working hard on prose, as the public did not rate high enough his 
poetry. Byron closed his feverish career in 1826, in the Greek camp— 
Shelley suffered shortly afterwards the fate he had prefigured in his Alastor 
—and Keats had just perished, like an opening flower, rich in present 
and richer in promised beauty.—Nor must we forget the great preachers of 
the time—Hall, Chalmers, and Irving. While the first-named continued to 
the close of his painful life to attract to the Dissenting pulpit unwonted 
respect, and to retain unmeasured admiration for his personal qualifications, 
Chalmers was beginning to exercise upon the educated youth of Scotland, 
as subsequently upon the whole public, a powerful influence on behalf 
of what is known as Evangelical Christianity. Irving was later 
in his appearance, but the effect he produced is among the me- 
morabilia of the age and the phenomena of mental science. Turned 
by the friendship of Chalmers from going to America because unsuccessful 
in Scotland, he became the minister of a decayed Scottish congregation in 
Hatton-garden, and soon attracted thither all the intellect and fashion of 
London. Mackintosh and Brougham first heard him, they took Canning, 
and the world followed, wondering at his almost unearthly eloquence and 
prophetic energy. A spacious and splendid church was built for him 
in Regent-square, but before it was finished earnestness had become 
fanaticism, or eccentricity madness ; and he fell into neglect from the great, 
and ridicule by the wits. He left the Scotch communion, but gained 
an immense personal following, and founded a sect which survives to 
this day. He died in 1834, in comparative obscurity — some deem- 
ing him crazed by religious phrensy, some broken-hearted by disap- 
pointment, but all who knew him saying with Thomas Carly le—* One of 
the noblest natures; a man of antique heroic nature, in questionable 
modern garniture, which he could not wear—the freest, brotherliest, bravest, 
human soul mine ever came in contact with.” Of another order of mind, 
but a good and great man, was Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, then rising in another 
quarter, and destined to exert an influence on the sons of the Church and 
the nobility which we shall soon see was sorely needed. A Liberal Church- 
man—liberal in theology, politics, literature—may be to some an anomaly ; 
Arnold was anomalous, however viewed—but he was u great necessity, and 
should be regarded as a benignant star in a troubled firmament. If the 
religious element of that age seemed almost to be — in the 
unseemly struggle of sects to change their political and social relations, it 
was not altogether impotent; and we shall see it, in the freeer time in 
which we are about to enter, impelling to higher activities, leaguing wih 
every power for good—the largest and brightest of the streams that are lor 
the purifying and progression of nations, W, W, 
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~~ LORD PALMERSTON AT TIVERTON. 


The noble Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
was entertained on Wednesday last by about 150 of 
hie constituents at the Assembly-room of Tiverton. 
Francis Hall, Esq. presided. Among the compli- 
mentary toasts was, The of all Denomina- 
tions, which was responded to by the Rev. H. Mad- 
gin, an Independent minister, in a speech eulogistic of 
the foreign policy of Lord Palmerston. The toast of the 
evening coupled with the health of Lord Palmerston 
that of Mr. Heathcote, his colleague in the represen- 
tation. His lordship, in rising to reply, was received 
with great applause. He commen with alluding 
to the long connexion that had existed between him 
and his hearers—extending over sixteen years—and 
co gratulated them upon the calm that now reigns in 
this kinglom, He encouraged them not to look 
with alarm to 1862, as previous gloomy prophecies, 
such as those relating to the Exhibition, had proved 
false ſor that grand display of the world's industry 
had for ite most important result the strengthening 
of those bonds of friendship between men of all na- 
tions, which secure international peace. Our cqusins 
on the other side of the Atlantic had been especially, 
as they said unexpectedly, impressed with the kind- 
ness and hospitality of the people of this country. 
But that which struck all these foreigners the most, 
was not the variety of splendid works of human 
genius in the building; not the building itself, which 
was perhaps still more remarkable than anything it 
contains; but the order which prevailed throughout 
every part of the country in which they happened 
to have gone. When they had expressed to him 
their surprise that it was possible to 22 such 
perfect order with only the aid of “a few policeme 
with little bits of sticks in their hands,” he ha 
assured them it was owing in the first place to the 
good sense and good of the British people; 
secondly, to their confidence in the administration of 
justice ; and thirdly, to the fact that all enjoyed per- 
fect freedom in the expression of their opinions. 
The Government and the Parliament of this country 
had for a great number of years past, been laborious- 
ly, sedulously, and constantly occupied in looking 
out for, and carrying into execution, improvements ; 
such as the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
R>man Catholic Emancipation, Municipal Reform, 
the Reform of the Tithe Laws, and the Repeal of 
the Corn and Navigation Laws. They had, indeed, 
been lately reproached by members of the Roman 
Catholic body, because they thought that no foreign 
sovereign should dispose of titles in this realm, and 
should * cut up and quarter the kingdom into bishop- 
rica, encroaching thereby upon the prerogative of 
our Queen, and trenching upon the independence of 
the country.“ 

In all other respects, in regard to every privilege and 
right, the Catholics are as free, and upon the same 
footing, as the Protestants ; and I wish that the degree 
of intolerance and persecution of which some of our 
Cathohe fellow-countrymen have complained was the 
only degree of intolerance and persecution which Pro- 
testants had to experience in some of the Catholic 
countries in Europe [hear, hear]—where Protestantism 
is an offence, where the inculcation of Protestant doc- 
trine is a crime [hear, hear]—and where the Bible is 
reckoned a dangerous book, which no man is allowed to 
read, and which, when seized, is evidence of criminality 
on the part of the person who was in possession of it 
[loud cries of * hear J. I speak of the south of Europe, of 
Rome, of Naples, of Tuscany, of Spain, of Portugal. 
L do justice to other enlightened Catholic countries, 
such as France and Belgium, and even Austria, where a 
far different system, a liberal system is pursued, and 
where (in the case of Belgium), the Catholic Govern- 
ment and Catholic Parliament give stipends to Pro- 
testant clergymen, who perform their spiritual duties to 
the British Protestant communities there [hear, hear! 
a fact which, to the honour of the Belgian nation, ought 
to be known, because it shows that there is nothing in 
the most sincere belief of the Catholic religion that is 
incompatible with perfect toleration and liberty to those 
of different communions [hear]. 


His lordship then turned to Protection, and the 
condition of the people question :— 
Now, with regard to the re-imposition of the duties 


on foreign corn for the purpose—the openly avowed pur- 
pose— of raising the price of food in order to increase 
the pr fits of the owners and occupiers of land, I ven- 
ture with all humility to say, that whenever you see the 


river Exe running up to Tiverton from the sea, instead 
of running to the sea from Tiverton, then you may look 
on Protection as near at hand (laughter and cheering). 
Gentlemen, in saying that, I feel thet I am foreseeing 
avd expressing an opinion in favour of the continuance 
of that system which is for the benefit of all classes of 
the community, No man can deny that cheapness and 
humane of food is eminently advantageous to the 
lavouring classes [hear, hear]. The labouring classes 
are (ie Most humerous portion of the population, and 
no man, LP think, who looks with any judgment to the 
construction of the social edifice but must see that the 
lateuring classes are the foundation of the fabric 
{cheers}, and that, unless that foundation is solid, and 
firm, and stable, the fabric itself cannot be exp: ected to 
last (heat, hear}, Now nobody can hope to make the 
poor rich. That is not the dispensation of Providence 
in the formation of the world, in the creation of the 
humanrace There may be some other planet, or there 
may be some other land in this planet hitherto undis- 
covered, like that lnbber land, that fabulous lend of 
which we have heard, where it is said that pigs run 
about ready roasted, with knives and forks sticking in 
their backs, erying out, “ Come and eat us [laughter]. 
But, except in some favoured region of tbat kind, it is 
plain that men must labour for their existence; that 
those who begin only with their physical labour cannot 
expect to rise highin the scale of wealth; and that there 
must be a very unequal distribution of the goods of this 
world amongst the people of this world [hear, hear]. 
You may by very bad laws, or by internal violence, 
umpoverish the rich, but Ldefy you by any process what- 
ever to enrich all the poor [hear, hear]. But although 


| 


| you cannot enrich the poor, you may, at least, do a 
| deal to make their poverty comfortable hear, hear}—by 
enabling them to command as great a portion of the 
necessaries of life as the dispensation of Providence and 
the sate of society will allow them to have within their 
reach [cheers]. at is exactly what has been done by 
the repeal of the corn-laws. . . . I say that those things 
that tend to the comfort and contentment of the labour. 
ing classes must be a foundation for the welfare of all 
those who are above them. I say that they must feel 
that ther lof the corwlaws and the cheapness of 
food is really a benefit to all [cheers]. But now let us 
take the case of the farmer—and I myself am a farmer 
in a very small, unscientific way, for I cannot profess to 
put myself in competition with many whom I see, and 
many whom [I represent—but the farmer and the land- 
lord, the producers of corn, run away with the ides that 
wheat has greatly fallen in price, and that they have lost 
all the difference between the former high price and the 
esent low one [hear, hear]. But they ought to take 
nto aceount the other side of the balance, and see how 
much the cost of production and their outgoings have 
diminished, at the same time that the price of their 
wheat hasfallen. Will any man state how much he has 
lost on an acre of wheat at market, and how much he 
has gained iu producing that acre of wheat? . °° 
But after all, in the long run, it is perfectly certain that 
this is a question between landlord and tenant. The 
farmer hires tne land of the owner. He employs a certain 
amount of capital in working it. He must make his 
interest on his capital, or he cannot live ; and, therefore, 
the bargains must ultimately so adjust themselves that 
he can make his interest out of his capital under the new 
and altered circumstances in which he is placed. 
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At length there came a word of reference to what 
every one expected would have been the staple 
of his lordship’s oration — our relation to other 
countries. Summing up the numerous advantages 
which he bad enumerated as by the 
British nation, his lordship inferred that the best 
way the Government and the people could show 
that they deserved the favours dispensed to them, 
was by uniting ther to perform the high and 
noble functions delivered unto this country to fulfil; 
and added: 


I think, gentlemen, that the people of this country 
have nobly performed their part of that duty; and I can 
assure you that it is the anxious desire of her Majesty's 
Government not to be backward in performing what 
belongs to them [hear, hear]. The people of this 
country did nobly perform that duty in the course of the 
last year, when they supported unanimously and enthu- 
siastically the Government of Eugland, in exerting its 
influence to prevent a forcign sovereign from being 
compelled to violate the laws of hospitality by sacri- 
ficing the men who had thrown themselves upon him 
for protection [cheers]. Those efforts were successful, 
and | am happy to say that the last of those exiles are 
now on their way either to the shores of England or to 
those of the United States, according to their own 
choice and wishes [renewed cheers], That was but a 
momentary difficulty. It was one, however, which 
called forth the most honourable expression of generous 
hear] on the part ot the people of this country [hear, 
hear}. 


His lordship closed with an allusion to African 
slavery— which had created more misery and 
crime than the collected villanies committed by 
individuals from the beginning of the world.” The 
people of France had formed an additional bond of 
union with us by emancipating their slaves, and we 
now saw something like an approaching termination 
of that great guilt :— 


We have succeeded in inducing the Government of 
Brazil, which was the great culprit of late, to alter its 
course, and to go in the way of justice as far as it has 
been able todo [hear, hear]. I do not mean to say that 
we ought to be so confident of its repentance as to en- 
tirely trust to its spontaneous exertions; the thing 
requires that we should be watchful and active [hear, 
hear]; but the import to Brazil has dwindled down to 
next to nothing [hear, hear]—and that which is equally 
important is, that on the coast of Africa legitimate 
trade is taking the place of the slave trade [hear, hear] 
—and that the natives, to do them justice (with the 
— exception of some of their chiefs, who derive great 
profits from the slave trade — greater, perhaps, they 
think, though there they are mistaken, than they would 
derive from legitimate trade)—the people of Africa, 
when you come to look at it, are as repugnant to the 
slave trade as we are—they are the victims of it [hear, 
hear}. They want European commodities ; they want 
our Sheffield, and Birmingham, and Manchester goods ; 
they have been told hitherto—“ If you want them you 
must pay for them in human flesh and blood,” and hu- 
man flesh and blood were produced. Now they are 
told — Pay us in palm oil, and ground nut, and 
cotton, and ivory, and gold dust ;”’ = they say, We 
would much rather pay in these than in flesh and blood; 
here is our palm oil, our cotton, our gold dust, and give 
us your goods, and let us have the satisfaction of paying 
in these things fhear]-—without violating those ties 
which even in the bosom of savages are held dear and 
sacred [hear]. Gentlemen, it is manifest that in the 
track of the merchant will follow the missionary, though 
sometimes the precedence is inverted, and the merchant 
only follows the missionary; but hand in hand they will 
go [hear]; and in proportion as we shall succeed in 
diffusing commerce and civilization in Africa, so will 
the light of Christianity be diffused over that darkened 
quarter of the world 4 we shall have the 
satisfaction, not only of washing the white man fromthe 
guilt which now stains his colour, and makes it darker 
than that of the negro, but of bringing the negro 
within the pale of Christianity, and of conferring eter- 
nal benefits upon a race hitherto only loaded with 
calamity by Christians [cheers]. Genilemen, if the 
people of England will only support us, as I am sure 
they will, in a little longer continuance of the means 
by which this great end is alone to be accomplished, I 
am convinced that we shall, ere long, have the satisfaction 
of enjoying this glorious success — . Iha ve only 
to ＋ 27 to you for having detained you so long 
[cries of “no, no“ ]. If the length of my discourse 
were to be at all commensurate with the grateful feel- 


ings of my heart, you would have to breakfast here to- 


your homes. (The noble lord then resumed — 
amidst great applause). pits 

Mr. Heathcote then followed, and some other 
toasts were drunk and spoken to, but the reporters 


departed when the orator of the evening resumed 
his seat. 


— — — —— 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


On Monday, the Crystal Palaco was visited by 
70,000 persons, a great proportion of whom were 
evidently provincials. The attendance on Friday 
and Saturday was not above the recent average. 
The sale of season tickets has Veen stopped. Instruc- 
tions have been issued to Exhibitors as to the re- 


moyal of their goods. A large piece of Californian 
gold, and a smaller specimen of Australian, are 
among the latest attractions. The following is 
believed to be the programme of the closing proceed- 
ings on the IIch inst.:—Seate will be provided, 
upon a raised stage in the centre of the transept, 
for the accommodation of Prince Albert and the 
other Royal Commissioners, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood for those invited to be present. ‘The 
principal portion of the business transacted will con- 
sist in one of the members of the Council of Chair- 
men—probably the Chairman, Viscount Canning— 
announcing to the Commissioners the awards of the 
prizes which the jurors have made, and stating the 
grounds upon which they have been given. Prince 
Albert, as President of the Commission, will then, 
in all probability, on behalf of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, thank the jurors for the attention whieh 
they have bestowed upon the subject, and he will, 
no doubt, take that opportunity of alluding to the 
great success of the the assistance 
which it has received from all classes of the commu- 
nity—the benefits to art, manufactures, and com- 
merce, which may be expected to flow from the 
lessons which it has taught—and the services of the 
foreign, metropolitan, and local Commissioners and 
Committees; and last, but not least, the cordial 
support and assistance rendered by the exhibitors 
will be acknowledged. It is not intended to admit 
the public upon this occassion, as accommodation for 
witnessing the ceremony, and hearing the addresses, 
could not be provided for a greater number of per- 
sons than the exhibitors, jurors, foreign and local 
Commissioners, and members of the local Committees, 
whose presence it is intended to request. 


Tun Cost or PavresisM IN THE METROPOLIs.— 
Two returns to the House of Commons have just 
been issued in relation to the Pour Law relief in the 
Metropolis. The rateable value of the property 
assessed to the relief of the poor in the several 
parishes of the Metropolis, in the rate collecting on 
the 18th of June last, was £9,760,206. The other 
return shows the rate levied in the pound in the 
metropolitan parishes for the last twenty years. 
Last year the amount in the pound in St. Luke’s 

ish was 3s 2d. ; St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 3s, 3d. ; 
4 Clerken well, 28. 6d.; St. Maryiebone, 26.; 
Hackney Union, 28. and 28. 6d.; St. Pancras, 2s. ; 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 2s. 4d.; St. John’s, 
Hampstead, 3s.; St. Mary, Islington, Ie. 7d.; St. 
Mary Abbott's, Kennington, 2s. 9d.; St. George's, 
Hanover-square, ls. 8d.; and St. Mary Magdalen, 
Bermondsey, 3s. Id.; where, in 1831, the rate was 
as much as 6s. 10d. in the pound. 


Tus British Muszum.—A further portion of the 
sculptural remains recovered from the ruins of 
Nineveh, by the exertions of Mr. Layard, has been 
received at the Museum. The whole of the collec- 
tion will be arranged in the new gallery of sculptural 
antiquities during the recess. The Syrian gallery, 
the Elgin room, and Egyptian gallery, are now 
arranged. The classification of the British Antiqui- 
ties, in the new room, in the western wing, is rapidly 

roceeding. Some very interesting specimens of 
flint stones, used by the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Great Britain, for hatchet, arrow, adze, and spear- 
heads, have lately been received, and will be depo- 
sited in this collection. The Museum will not be 
closed until the close of the Exhibition, when it 
will be shut for one week—from October the 10th 
to the 20th, 


Tue AvsTRALIAN EMIGRANTS AND AUSTRALIAN 
Gotp.—Ata meeting on shipboard of a group of 
Mrs. Chisholm's emigrants and their friends, held 
the other day on the eve of departure, Mr. Robert 
Lowe, the Australian legislator and prospective 
statesman, advised the emigrants to let other people 
go a gold-hunting, but not to go themselves. They 
would reap the benefit of the search for gold, though 
in an indirect manner; for the number of labourers 
which would be attracted from a market at present 
not at all well supplied with labour, to the gold field, 
would only tend to raise the value of labour, of 
which they (the emigrants) would bein a position 
to take advantage on their arrival in the colony. 
That was a safe game, ani he advised them to play 
it. The leading merchants connected with the 
Australian colonies, have held a meeting at the 
George and Vulture Tavern, in relation to the gold 
discoveries. The chairman, Mr, Flower, reterred to 
the state of uncertainty in which all who are inte- 
rested in the trade with Australia have been placed 
by the recent news, and pointed out the neccssity for 
ascertaining what steps the Government intend to 
take, especially with regard to supporting the colo- 
nial authorities in maintaining proper regulations. 
It was finally resolved that a deputation should wait 
upon the Colonial Minister with the view of obtain- 


morrow morning, instead of returning by daylight to 


ing a conference, 
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LAW, POLICE, ASSIZE, &. 


Mr. O’Conner’s Lanp Scuems.—Another meet- 
ing has been held before his honour the Master in 
Chancery Humphry, in Vice-Chancellor Turner's 
Court, Lincoln’s-inn, to determine, in pursuance of 
the Act passed last session, “to dissolve the 
py p= ong b — y, and to dis of the land 
and pro onging to it,.“ on the appointment 
of an official manager to wind up its affairs. At the 
former meeting no less than twelve gentlemen of 
eminence as accountantg were proposed, and their 
respective qualifications canvassed, and at the close 
of the proceedings it was discovered that by far the 
greater number of the signatures of shareholders in 
favour of Mr. Ainger, the nominee of the directors 
of the Land Company, were not genuine, the majority 
of them being in one uniform handwriting. Vol - 
minous affidavits were now read, toexplain that the 
shareholders being illiterate persons, many of the 
signatures were written for them. It was complained 
that, since the last meeting, a circular signed by 
Mr. Roberts (nicknamed ‘the People’s Attorney- 
General“) had been sent to the shareholders of 
the National Land Company,” calling on them to 
support Mr. Ainger, and recommending where the 

arties could not write to make the sign of the cross. 
e fictitious signatures appear to have been pro- 
cured in “ batches,” and one of the opposing affi- 
davits stated that “ ales and spirituous liquors bad 
been dispensed to obtain them, which the deponents 
submitted, if not a contempt, and contrary to the 
usages of the High Court of Chancery, was syno- 
nymous with the sin of “ bribery and treating.“ Mr. 
James remarked that Mr. Roberts had not only been 
solicitor but treasurer to the company, been 
arty to all its illegal transactions, and now had a 
large claias agains: l. He was also one of the ac- 
counting parties. ‘Lhe deed was signed by 25,000 
persons, for which Mr. Roberts charged £2,500; the 
8 stamps cost £1000. After considerable 
iscussion, the proceedings were again adjourned. 
Mr. O Conner was said to be staying at Leghorn. 


Tun CxuiLp-rLocaina at Istineton.—On Wed- 
nesday, William Weale, alias Brother Francis, was 
indicted in two counts, for having assaulted, and 
unlawfully inflicted grievous bodily harm upon the 
body of John Farrell, a child of the age of six years. 
Mr. Parry conducted the prosecution, at the instance 
of the trustees of the parish of St. Mary, Islington; 
and Mr, Clarkson and Mr. Ballantine appeared for 
the defendant. On the afternoon of the 21st of 
July, screams were heard in the schoolroom of the 
Roman Catholic chapel, Duncan-terrace, over which 
school the prisoner presides; and a child six years 
and a-half old was presently turned out, covered with 
bruises and wheals, and with blood upon bis thighs. 
1 (who does not appear, as was first 
stated, to be a priest) came out in his gown, robes, 
and beads, and asked a person who kicked at the 
door what business it was of his? The latter, how- 
ever (Mr. Hinchley, a neighbour), sent for a police- 
man, and, though the defendant escaped at the time 
on the pretence of wanting to change his robes, he 
was soon afterwards arrested. The Rev. F. W. 
Leighton, a clergyman of the Established Church, 
residing at River-house, Duncan-terrace, Islington, 
said he was aroused, on the 21st of July, by screams 
coming from the school. He had often heard screams 
as though from children in the school who were being 
flogged, but in the cause of this child, the cries and 
screams were horrible. When the defendant came 
forward, he remonst:ated with him for being out of 
temper, but he denied that he wasso, He saw thechild, 
who was covered with bruises the effects of having been 
flogged with a gutta percha whip. J. P. Huddlestone, 
a surgeon, examined the child eight days after the 
occurrence, and even then found his posteriors per- 
fectly black ; his thighs and legs, on the right-hand 
side err exhibited cuts, long, deep, and 
broad, some of them side by side, and interlacing 
each other. The skin was broken in seven places. 
The wounds would be made by such an instrument 
as the gutta percha whip. r. Clarkson, for the 
defence, said that he and his friend (Mr. Ballantine) 
were not there to deny that the child had been 
corrected by Mr. Weale, and corrected even beyond 
the limits of moderation, but there had been no 
evidence offered to show the punishment inflicted 
was more than adequate to the nature of the offence 
of which he had been guilty. The boy had been 
connected with the stealing of a brush, and had told 
lies. Mr. Parry said the cries of the children had 
been frequently heard from the same school since 
this occurrence, and it was clear the defendant was 
a person unfit to be in the position of a school- 
master. The learned counsel, also, in the name of 
the parish authorities, thanked Mr. Hinchley for 
having brought the case to light. After the charge 
of the judge, the jury almost instantly returned a 
verdict of Guilty under the second count, and of 
acquittal under the firet, adding that they considered 
the assault to have been a very aggravated one. 
The learned Judge said, now that the verdict, with 
which he fully concurred, had been returned, he 
would say that, in the opinion of the Bench, the 
defendant ought never again to be allowed to fill his 
former situation in any school, for it was clear that 
he had no mastery or control over his passions in 
his treatment of the pupils. 
jury that the defendant could not have been 
actuated by any malicious feeling towards the child, 
but that he had been guilty of great violence. The 
sentence upon the defendant was that he be im- 
prisoned in the House of Correction for three months. 
The Court was most oppressively crowded through- 
out the day. 


Tun HoLywELL-stTRest Nuisance. — William 


He agreed with the 


* 
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| Dugdale, bookseller and 


— i 


blisher, of Holy well- 
street, Strand, was indicted by the Society for the 
— of Vice, for having in his possession, 
and exhibiting for sale, licentious books and prints ; 
two cartloads of which had been seized by the 
officers, His counsel, Mr. Sergeant Jones, took 
some technical objections, which were reserved for 
appeal; but the jury having returned a verdict of 
Guilty, and the prosecutors urged in aggravation 
that the prisoner had been thrice before convicted of 
the offence, he was sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment, and then to find heavy securities for 
good behaviour. 


A Sap Casz.—Two young women, named Helen 
and Flora Eccles, of lady-like appearance and 
manners, applied to Mr. Norton, the Lambeth-street 
magistrate, for relief in their circumstances of — 
distress. They stated their father had once been 
wealthy, but a reduced, and his troubles 
had so preyed upon his mind that he had left his 
family, and was not to be found. They had them- 
selves been well educated, and were anxious to 
obtain situations, but were quite unable. An officer 
was directed to make inquiries, and reported that 
he had — ~ story was ong Bye father 
was once possessed of large perty, but had been 
ruined by speculation, and Ge the bad conduct of 
one of his sons, which had prevented others of the 
family getting employment. Mr. Norton relieved 
the applicants, and commended their statement 
the press. 


a — 


COURT, OFFICIAL, AND PERSONAL 
NEWS. 


Her Majesty and Prince Albert, with their 
children, continue to enjoy, in good health, the 
scenery and sports of the country round . 

Lon 9d Joux Russert and his lady remain at 
Liandberris, making excursions on all sides. He 
has been honoured with an address from the towns- 
tolk of Carnarvon. 


Tae Rionr Hon. Denis Sr. Geonoa, Baron 
DUNsaNDLE AND CLANCONAL, has been chosen by a 
majority of votes to be the Irish peer to sit in the 
House of Lords of the United Kingdom, in the 
— of Charles William, Earl of Charlville, de- 
ceased, 


Sin Georce Grey has returned from voyaging 
in oe Northern Seas, but is not much improved in 
health, 


Mu. AtpsrMan Hunter, being the senior of 
eleven aldermen below the chair, has been elected 
Lord Mayor ot London for 1852. 


Preparation continues to be made for the royal 
visit to Manchester. ‘The stages in Peel Park are 
to accommodate 86,000 Sunday-school children, and 
a great number of stages are erecting along the line 
of road which the royal cortege is to take, at the 
public expense. The town council has confirmed 
the vote in favour of robes for all its members; and 
purple silk gowns for the councillors, and scarlet 
cloth gowns for the Mayor and aldermen, have been 
ordered from Messrs. Nicoll, of Regent street, Lon- 
don, A badge, set with diamonds, for the breast of 
the Mayor, has also been ordered, with gold chain 
and collar, estimated to cost £600. 


We are glad to learn that Lord John Russell, in 
the most kind and handsome manner, and wholly 
unsolicited by any one, has appointed Mr. James 
Brotherton, barrister-at-law, and son of Joseph 
Brotherton, Esq., M.P., to the office of Receiver- 


General in the Inland Revenue Department,— Man- 


chester Guardian. 


— — — 9—— —— — ——— — 


Tue City Rxronxixo itsetr. -At a meeting of 
the Court of Common Council, on Thursday, Mr. 
Alderman Lawrence, after several observations upon 
the report of the Committee upon the Election Act 
Amendment Act, moved that the Court adopt the 
following words contained in the first paragraph. 
They would, he contended, accomplish a more ex- 
tensive reform than any that had ever been adopted 
by the Court:— “That every person who shall 
occupy premises in the City of London for a period 
of a year and a day, and shall pay scot and bear lot, 
shall be a freeman and citizen, and shall be entitled 
to all the benefits and privileges, and be subject to 
all the duties thereot.’’ Mr Alderman Sydney 
seconded the motion, and said he believed that if 
the Court adopted it they would have the approba- 
tion of the world, and even of the Times iwelf. After 
considerable discussion the mdtion was carried. 


The Tablet states that the anonymous centributor 
of £1,400 for the CatholicUniversity has intimated, in a 
letter to Primate Cullen, his intention to raise that 
n to £5,000 by an additional subscription of 


— — PORTABLE GALVANICO APPARATUS 
—(From the /Vesleyan of March 10). That Mr. Halse stands 
high as a Medical Galvautst, and that he is generally considered 
as the head of bis 2288 are facts which we have long 
known: but we did not know, until very recently, that he had 
brought the Galvanic Apparatus to such as high late of per ſec- 
tion that an invalid may galvanize himself with the most perfect 
safety. We happen to know -omething of Galvanteim ourselves, 
aud we can truly say that bis apparatus ie lar superior to any 
thing of the kind we ever beheld. To those of our invalid 
frie. da, therefore, who may feel desirous of testing Lhe remedial 

wers Of Galvauism, we say, apply at once to the fountain 

ai. Tosecure beneficial resuits, it is necessary, as we can 
from experience asseri, to be galvanized by an apparatus con- 
structed on the best principles > for, although the sensation ex- 
perienced from the small machines of the common construction 
during the operation is — Comngee 9 to that experienced by Mr. 
Hialse's machines, yet the effects after warde produced are vastly 
diflerent, the one producing a feeling of exhaustion, and the 
other a feeling of renewed vigour, Mr. Halse particularly re- 
commends Galvanism fur the restoration of muscular power in 
any pest of the seer which may be deficient of t. Mr. Halee’s 
residence is at 22, brunswick-square,” 
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Re Schools the Children of the 
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London: Charles Gilpin. 


“ THOSE perpetuaiy reiterated newspaper para- 
phs”—says Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his“ ial 
tatios“—“ in which the ratios of instructed to 
uninstructed convicts are so triumphantly stated, 
prove just nothing. Before any inference can be 
drawn, it must be shown that these instructed and 
uninstructed convicts come from two * sec- 
tions of society, alike in all other respects but that 
of knowledge—similar in rank and occupation, 
having similar advantages, labouring under similar 
temptations. But this is not only not the truth; 
it is nothing like the truth. The many ignorant 
criminals belong to a most unfavourably ciroum 
stanced class; whilst the few educated ones are 
from a class comparatively favoured. As things 
stand it would be equally logical to infer that 
crime arises from without animal food, or 
ffm living in y-ventilated rooms, or from 
wearing dirty shirts; for, were the inmates of a 
gaol to be catechised, it would doubtless be found 
that the majority of them had been placed in 
these conditions. Ignorance and crime are not 
cause and effect; they are coincident results of the 


same cause.” 

Mr t have been selected by Mr. 
Plint, as a clue for readers to the idea of his 
work. It expresses the truths of which he has 
brought the proofs and illustrations; and those 
who have reasoned themselves to Mr. Spencer's 
conclusions, will derive from Mr. Plint’s statistical 
investigations the most abundant confirmation and 
establishment. In the present state of the educa- 
tion question, and especially with reference to the 
immense assumptions of certain agitating parties 
just now, it was most necessary to subject to 
review the doctrines alluded to—that crime is 
greatly on the increase—that ignorance is its chief 
cause—that existing means of education have 
failed—and that school-instruction on a more 
extended scale can, and will, reduce the amount 
of crime. All these propositions fail when brought 
to the test:—in spite of assumption, distorted 
facts, and clumsy statistics, by which it has been 
sought to sustain them, they full utterly and hope- 
lesely before any thorough examination of the 
facts, if only the data taken include all the ele- 
ments of the calculation, and the criteria set up be 
not arbitrary and partial, but true and perſeot. 
Mr. Plint has rendered a most im t service 
to the truth by the publication of this careful and 
valuable work; and if its conclusions be received 
in any quarter with angry and contemptuous feel- 
ing, a8 we can conceive may be the case, it will be 
owing to the fact that prejudices or interests have 
too many inducements to the support of a false 
theory, to permit any pleasure or satisfaction in 
the results—more encouraging than those set forth 
by themselves—which are here established by 
clear and detailed evidence. The author thus 
fairly states his purpose :-— 

It is the design of the following to show the 
real progress and character of crime, since 1806; and 
its 2 as a test of the moral condition of the 
( at large —its connexion, or not, with new indus- 
trial organizations; and directly to combat the prevail- 
ing theory, that ignorance and immorality are greatly 
on the increase. It is not designed to con- 
ceal, that one object of this essay is to combat the views 
so industriously and perseveringly put forth on the 
subject of crime, by gentlemen occupying high situa- 
tions in connexion with the Committee of Council of 
Education; and generally by that class of public writers 
and journalists who are ever urging as a plea for a 
national system of education, the increase of commit- 
ments to the quarter sessions aud the assizes ;—that 
increase indicating, according to their theory of the 
connexion of Ignorance with Crime, as cause and effect, 
the growing barbarism and immorality of the entire 


people.“ 

The candour of this statement, coupled with 
some paragraphs containing implied condemnations 
of the monstrous assertions, that “nothing has, 
as yet, been done to educate the masses,” and that 
“the religious bodies have signally failed to do 
their duty, and have effected no good,” may excite 
animosity in some readers; who will, perhaps, 
choose to describe the work as an argument for a 
foregone conclusion, and affect to consider it “a 
glorification of the Sunday-school system,” and a 
eulogy of Voluntaryism in the education of the 
people. We shall not be surprised to see the old 
trick resorted to, of bringing ~~ forward 
the author’s free concessions, and carefully con- 
cealing the strong points of the book, and the 
evidence on which its conclusions really rest. But 
it is beyond doubt that it will eventually make its 
own impression, and greatly advance the intel- 
ligent and complete discussion of the question. 

In the first chapter, Mr. Plint treats of “ the 
absolute ratio of Crime to Population; and its 
character and progress, at different’ periods, from 
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1805 to 1848.“ He points out the “absurd and 
unphilosophical” classification adopted by Mr. 
Fletcher, Government Inspector of Schools, in his 
„Moral Statistics of England and Wales,“ and 
favoured by Mr. Symons, in his “ Tactics for the 
Times.“ The principle adopted by the former 
gentleman is a classification of counties, which re- 
sults in eight groups. In one of these groups— 
and that the group by which all the others are 
tested—there is one county in which the number 
of criminals is 85 in 100,000 of the population, 
and another in which the number is 233 in the 
same population; yet these are “lumped to- 
gether” with eight other counties, varying be- 
tween these extremes, and the crime and popula- 
tion averaged! As if any truthful conclusion 
could be arrived at by a process in which ¢his is 
the first step! Mr. Plint truly says :— 


The system of grouping counties according to some 
broad analogy of vecupation, is, in one word, simply 
absurd, ‘The only mode, in fact, on which correct con- 
c'usions can be established, is that of taking the ratios 
of crime at certain periods of time in each county, 
separately, and then, by a comparison of counties in 
which similar phases and changes of crime are discern- 
ible, to deduce broad general conclusions, if such may 
be so deduced, as to the influence, favourable or other- 
wise, of particular industrial organizations —or even 
a better course would be to try and find out what are the 
real and efficient causcs of crime common to all.” 


On the principle thus stated Mr. Plint has pre- 
pared his tables, and carefully deducing the re- 
sults to which they lead, he finds reason to con- 
clude that changes in the law, the greater activity 
of the police, the transfer of offences from the 
summary jurisdiction of magistrates to the ses 
sions, and similar ascertainable causes, have in- 
creased the ratios of detected crime; so that the 
records of sessions and assizes do not correctly 
measure the degree of crime at later epochs, as 
compared with earlier—and just so far as these 
ratios have been thus affected, they lessen the 
proof of greater criminality in the population, 
which at first they seemed to indicate. But, more 
important still, these tables warrant the conclusion 
that changes in our social organization have en- 
gendered a criminal class, who, though limited 
in numbers, are the actual perpetrators of the 
mass of offences; and particularly, “that the 
growth and wealth of the town population increases 
the opportunities for certain 4 anon against pro- 
perty, and thus leads to a considerable increase of 
the criminal class, as distinct from all other classes, 
whilst the general popniation is growing in know- 
ledge and morality.” Ile also shows the gross fal- 
lacy of making the “ marriage marks”—so favourite 
a test with a particular order of educational statis- 
ticlans—a criterion of ignorance or moral influences; 
whereas, they only show that in certain districts 
the middle and upper classes preponderate. ‘The 
ratios of marriage marks, or of the proportions of 
the independent classes, are shown alike to mis- 
lead and deceive in any attempt to draw conclu- 
sions as to comparative ignorance and criminality. 
A fearful amount of idle discussion might thus 
have been saved, and the inquiry turned into’ the 
more profitable channel—How far great centres ‘of 
population, wealth, and luxury, 
and pickpocket a — —* plenty of 

lunder, and verge enough to hide in” —and so 
induce a greater proportion of crime in such 
densely populated places, without the general 
mass of the people being therefore more ignorant 
or immoral? There are some counties in which 
offences against property, such as larceny, embez- 
zlement, and fraud, cannot be as readily and suc- 
cessfully committed as in others ; does it prove the 
morality of the counties in which such crimes must 
be few, that few are committed? 


In these remarks we do but imperfectly indicate 
the course of the argument of this volume; but 
we must make room for an extract from the close 
of this first section :— 


“The fact is, Mr. Symons, and his compeer Mr. 
Fictcher, have got an idea patented in their minds, that 
manufacturing industry divides classes, and, therefore, 
lessens the influence of the more wealthy and intelligent 

ortion of society over the rest; and that without such 
sar ee there are no means ot civilizing, enligh'e ing, 
and moralisiug the community. They are insensible to 
the fact, that * this very condition of society, classes 
have sprung up, shrewd, intelligent, independent, and 
exerting a great political influence; ani they know 
nothing whatever of the principle which that fact indi- 
cates, and distinctly proves, that the education of a 
people, moral and intellectual, needs not the appliances 
they advocate, and, perhaps least of all, the ho- bed 
appliance of a government provision an | inspectorship 
ofeducation! They may depend upon it, society in all 
its grades will grow and expand, intellectually and 
morally, although their calling and vocation should 
cease to exist. No greater mistake could be committed 
than to suppose that the intelligence and morality of a 
people depeud simply ou the mere proportions of persons 
able to read and write, Education, in its widest sense, 
embraces all that forms men's opinious—catends their 
sphere of observation and experience; and in a free 
country, with a free press, there are an infinity of causes 
always at work, instructing and vnlightening the entire 
mass, far more powerful than the particular means 
which they hold out as the alone remedy, ‘They may 
depend upon it, that it is the greatest of all mistakes to 
suppose that the guiding and moulding of the national 
character and will, rests with a knot of educators of 


bildren.“ 


afford the thief, 


In further comment on the school represented 
by the gentlemen referred to in the preceding 
extract, Mr. Plint notices their stereotyped maxim 
respecting the oscillations in the total of criminal 
offences in successive years—that, „although the 
wave of ignorance al crime had its occasional 
recoil, it was only to advance again with augmented 
force ;” and after recommending an adherence to 
“figures literal,” rather than the use of such 
“ figures of rhetoric,” he adds the following im- 
portant and forcible remarks :— 

„% The cardinal cause of crime, according to them, 
is ignorance! Grant the theory—very well! Does 
ignorance, as pervading an entire community, rise and 
fall to use their favourite metaphor? Does it move 
onwards in waves? or does it alter its proportions 
slowly, but by equable movements, in the one or the 
other direction; that is—cither as diminishing or in- 
creasing? Need it be demonstrated, that no sudden 
change in the relative ignorance and wisdom of a 
nation is possible? The intelligence of a people is 
simply the aggregate intelligence of the units—the 
individuals of whom it consists. These units, con- 
sidered intellectually, do not materially alter year by 
year. The crime of a nation is committed principally 


| by persons from 15 to 30 years of age; and it must be 


obvious, from the very nature of all intellectual and 
moral influences, that these cannot so change the moral 
character of a population betwixt one year and another, 
to cause the violent oscillations in the total of crime 
hich are patent on the face of the criminal records, for 
the ‘last fifteen years! Indeed, the very fact of oscilla- 
tion, on 80 large a scale, ought to have suggested to 
these parties the unsougdness of their theory.“ 

In the next section, the author treats of the 
Influence of Variations in the price of Food, on 
the ratio of Crime.” This is a subject of vast 
moment, and demands remarkably accurate ob- 
servation and careful deduction. The result ne- 
cessitated by a comparison of tables, showing the 
price of wheat, the number of criminals, and the 
number of persons married in each year, from 
1805 to 1846, is—that dear food and increasing 
crime, cheap food and decreasing crime, are 
always concident,—and, in the same circumstances, 
marriages invarially fall off, in a proportionate 
ratio to the increase in the price of food, and the 
increase of the commitments for crime. These 
proportionate ratios lead inevitably to the belief 
that the variations in the cost of food, and con- 
comitant variations in the employment of labour, 
are related to the increase or decrease of crime, as 
cause aiid effect. 

In another chapter of the work, “ The Compa- 
rative Morality of the Manufacturing and Agri- 
cultural Counties,” is subjected to a very extended, 
minute, and impartial investigation. The topic 
has never been so comprehensively and conclusively 
discussed before. The method pursued, and the 
detailed i:esults of the inquiry, are alike beyond 
our limits; but “the broad, general conclusion 
from the analysis is this: that there is a far larger 
proportion of all offences committed by the vagrant 
and predatory classes in the manufacturing than 
the agricultural counties, because of the greater 
number and populousness of the towns, to which 
these dangerous and vicious classes for obvious 
reasons resort.“ Probably this difference of pro- 
portion, in which the criminal class resort to manu- 
facturing as compared with rural localities, “ aggra- 


.vates the ratio of crime in the former from a fifth 


te a fourth.” If so, the comparison of morality is 
greatly in favour of the manufacturing counties. 
This we consider established beyond a doubt, and 
not merely, nor for the first time, by Mr. Plint; and 
we expect presently to hear no more of the always 
unproved, and now disproved assertion, that the 
nature, circumstances, and associations, of factory 
labour are productive of increased crime. Long 
ago, impartial observers felt that it was untrue, and 
if no accurate measurement of the difference of 
moral condition be attained as yet, statistics prove 
the groundlessness of such a theory. 

Another chapter,“ on the Connexion between 
progress in Education, and the retardation of 
Crime,” brings out the result that, concurrently 
with a vast augmentation in the means of Sunday 
and Day-school instruction, there has been a 
corresponding retardation in the progress of crime. 
Undeniable facts are then adduced, which seem to 
warrant the conclusion that such moral and 
religious education has produced the happy moral 
effects observed; while it is admitted that other 
causes, of the nature of social arrangements, and 
also of philanthropic efforts, have combined with 
moral influences in effecting these great ‘ends. 
Those who think “ nothing has been done,” or who 
deem Sunday schools “a failure,” may read this 
section with advantage. It is, however, abso- 
lutely essential, in estimating the connexion between 
the progress of education and the state of crime, to 
bear in mind that all educational influences are 
partial and indirect ; and while moval education is 
more permanent in its influences than mere 
scholastic instruction, both are modified by powers 
nearly, or perhaps equally, as extensive and per— 
manent as themselves: and yet more, the fact that 
crime is of comparatively rare occurrence in the 
educated classes, does not prove that instruction 
simply has saved them from crime, but that they 
have been under social and moral conditions, which 
the communication of instruction itself implies, 
and of which it is but one consequence, 


„The Criminal Class” isa tempting theme, and 
one full of painful interest; but we cannot follow 
Mr. Plint into his inquiries thereon. We refer 
our readers to his pages for many valuable facts 
and suggestions relative to the sources of this 
class, the moral and economic evils of its existence, 
and the adequate means of cure. He does not 
attempt to develop the theory of a criminal class, 
nor to write its natural history ; but clears away 
mistakes and fallacies, and leads up to the convic- 
tion, that though “ the class is in the community, 
it is neither of it nor from if,” but, in its large ma- 


jority, is “criminal by descent, isolated completely 


from the other classes, in blood and in sympathies, 
as it is hostile to them in the whole ways and means 
of its temporal existence.” This class is believed 
to commit one-third of all town offences, and thus 
renders the great centres of wealth and commerce 
apparently more criminal than other localities ; and 
their circumstances and occupations are then, by 
some parties, hastily concluded to be unfavourable 
to the morality and good order of the masses 
dwelling in them! 

The chapter on “ Juvenile Crime” is not less 
urgent in its claims on the reader’s attention. 
After a broad and searching investigation into the 
facts, the author dismisses the subject with the 
“emphatic assertion,’ that— 

„There is no evidence, as yet, which shows that the 
youth of the indigent and really operative population 
are retrograding, but the contrary; and that all the 
evidence on the subject of juvenile crime goes to show, 
what all other evidence on the subject shows, that the 
mass of crime is committed by a criminal class, whose 
real history is yet to be written.” 


We have already greatly exceeded the limits 
within which we proposed to notice this volume ; 
we shall further only quote its closing sentences— 
commending to all interested in the great contro- 
versies of the day on Crime and Education, and 
especially to those practically engaged in reform- 
atory efforts, a work which we esteem the most 
able, dispassionate, and conclusive, yet written on 
these momentous questions. 

It must not be concluded from what precedes, that 
the efficiency of public instruction is denied, always 
supposing that such instruction includes what all in- 
struction which aims at moral results must include—the 
training of the whole being physically, intellectually, 
and morally. All that is objected against is, the falla- 
ciousness of the ‘ capacity to read and write ’—[and the 
author might have added, the ability to repeat the 
Lord's Prayer,’ or to say the Church Catechism]—as a 
test of the presence of moral influences and results. 
The same degree of attainment in these mere clements 
of knowledge, may be associated with the widest diver- 
gences in the degrees of moral culture. There 
is neither in individuals, nor in nations, any solid basis 
uf greatness or permanence, apart from the pervading 
and controlling force of moral principle—and moral 
principle, in its proper and specific sense, is only another 
name for RELIGION,” 

In Miss Carpenter’s “ Reformatory Schools,” 
which we have coupled with Mr. Plint’s book, we 
find much to approve, and something to object to 
and condemn. In her account of Juvenile Crime 
we find her adopting and setting forth Pe 
the very statements and opinions which Mr. Plint 
has proved to be deceitful and false. We observe, 
too, a very imperfect use of statistics, and the 
omission of many important and influential ele- 
ments of the moral calculations she attempts to 
make. ‘There is a disposition, also, to regard Mr. 
Fletcher's weak and one-sided work, before re- 
ferred to in this article, as an ultimate authority 
on all the subjects to which it relates. 

But while we think this plea for “ Reformatory 
Schools” is rested on a partially false and untena- 
ble ground, we are deeply interested in such insti- 
tutions themselves; for which there exists a great 
necessity, and a probability, almost amounting to 
certainty, that they would render no little service 
to society, in the improvement of the perishing 
and dangerous classes. Miss Carpenter sees 
clearly that formal education, and even the awaken- 
ing of faculties—which is so much more than 
formal education—is in very doubtful relation to 
crime; and, indeed, is as likely to be the cause or 
instrument of crime asits remedy. She sees, too, 
that the mechanical and military discipline of 
Parkhurst” not only fails of the end, but actually 
obstructs the attainment of the end held in view. 
Mettrai, Dusselthat, and the Rauhe Haus at Ham- 
burg are representative of her ideas of the reforma- 
tory institutions required. Whatever is done must 
plainly be done in the way of tndustrial and moral 
training, on principles such as those developed in 
this volume with deep human feeling and Chris- 
tian earnestness. ‘These principles are—Faith in 
human nature, and Love to it for its Maker’s and 
Redeemer's sake. But we may suggest here, in 
connexion with Miss Carpenter’s repeated asser- 
tion, that voluntary benevolence is unable to effect 
the work, and that Government aid and inspection 
are chiefly needed—whether the principles de- 
veloped by herself, as those which alone can ensure 
such establishments success, are principles Which 
can be embodied in Government insticutions, or 
ought to intluence its arrangements? ‘The fact 
that the secret of the reformatory work is faith 
and love, satisfies us that the cold officialism of 
Government support and control must not be 
suffered to intrude its presence; even if it were 
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proved that Government has a moral sphere, and 
may legitimately undertake moral duties. We 
are disposed, however, to think, that magistrates 
should have the power to send juvenile criminals 
to reformatory institutions, under certain restric- 
tions and guarantees. 


Differing, then, on some matters from Miss 
Carpenter, we yet honour her sincerity and zeal in 
a noble work; and we heartily commend her 
volume to those who would know more of its im- 
portant and affecting sybject. 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


Conpition oF ENGLAND AT THE BeGiNNING OF 
THe Century.—The first census was taken in 1801. 
As tho first, it was not so well managed as it 
might have been; but it so far affords guidance as 
that we may venture to say that the population of 
England, Wales, and Scotland, including the sol- 
diers and sailors serving abroad, was about eleven 
millions. The proportion of this population em- 
ployed in agriculture, in comparison with that 
employed in manufacture and commerce, was much 
greater than it is now. Since 1795 there had been a 
series of deficient harvests; and that of 1800 was 
so bad that the price of wheat rose to 1168. 11d. per 

uarter. To the middle-classes employed in manu- 
acture and commerce this was a cruel aggravation 
of their hardships, while taxation was becoming 
inordinately oppressive. The misery was felt also 
by the poorest classes, as was shown by the swelling 
of the poor-rate to the then enormous sum of nearly 
four millions per annum, for the poor of England 
and Wales, a sum truly enormous in the eye of all 
times, for the relief of pauperism in a population of 
9.000.000, which was about that of England and 
Wales. But the landowners were in a highly 
flourishing condition. With wheat at 1154. 11d, 
per quarter, they had no great reason to care for the 
deficiency in the harvest, in this last season of the 
century, and they lived in a style which abundantly 
asserted their prosperity. While the tradesman or 
manufacturer came in from his daily business 
depressed and anxious, unable to attend his 
market, on account of the war or its conse. 
quences, pressed for poor-rate, threatened with 
an increased property-tax, worried by the ex- 
cise in his business, warned of bad debts in his 
trade, and with bakers’ and butchers’ bills growing 
more formidable from werk to week, the farmer was 
cheerful, and his landlord growing grand. While 
the townsman was paying I. 104. for the quartern 
loaf, and 2s. per Ib. for butter, and the children were 
told that they must eat their bread dry—and there 
was a dinner of shell fish or other substitute for 
meat once or twice a weck, and housewives were 
trying to make bread with potatoes, to save flour— 
the farmers kept open house, set up gigs, sent their 
children to expensive schools, and upheld Mr. Pitt 
and the war, their king and country. ‘The landlords 
obtained enclosure bills in great and increasing 
numbers; and some of the more enlightened, look- 
ing beyond the present privilege of high prices 
which so swelled their rents, began to attend to 
suggestions for improving the soil. It was in 1800 
that we meet with mention of the first trial of bone 
manure. The farmers laughed, and declared they 
would let weil alone, and not spend their money 
and trouble on new devices which they did not 
need. But the philosophers were at work—such a 
man as Davy for one—and the best order of land- 
owners were willing to learn; and thus provision 
was made for future agricultural improvement, and 
some preparation for that scientific practice of agri. 
culture which was sure to be rendered necessary 
sooner or later, by the increasing proportion of the 
more enlightened manufacturing to the less en- 
lightened agricultural population of the country. 
It appears that, at the opening of the century, 
10,000 acres of raw, newly-enclosed arable and 
pasture land would support 4,327 persons; while, 
thirty-five years later, the same quantity of similar 
land would maintain 5,555; and the fifteen years 
that have elapsed since the latter date have wit- 
nessed a far more rapid advance of improvement, 
It is a fact worth remembering, that the first de- 
cided step in this direction, the first recorded appli— 
cation of bone-dust as an int:oduction to the use of 
artificial manures, was made in the first year of our 
century, while the prices of agricultural produce 
were such as were then called “unheard of.“ There 
was less expenditure for amusement in those days. 
Travelling was seldom thought of by middle- 
class people, except for purposes of business. 
Middle-class families in the provincial towns 
and in the country lived on for five or ten 
years together without a thought of stirring. The 
number of that class out of London who had 
ever seen London was very small. Few who lived 
in the inland counties had ever seen the sea. Moun- 
tains and lakes were read and talked of almost as 
Rome and the Mediterranean. Little money was 
spent in travelling. Scarcely any was spent on books, 
music, or pictures. Children and young people had 
cheaper schooling, aud less of it, and fewer masters 
than now. The business of living was done at home 
more than now, especially the needlework, to the 
serious injury of female health, The routine of 
living, in orderly families, was so established that it 
did not vary £20 in amount for a series of years. 
To householders of this order, it was a bitter and 
exasperating thing to see millions upon milion» 
voted for carrying on the war; and hundreds of 
thousands lavished in rewards to military and naval 
Officers; the tone of government, and that of a 
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large a proportion of Parliament, being as if money 
was inexhaustible. From these middle-classes, 
taxed in property and income, taxed in bread and 
salt, taxed in the house over their heads and in the 
shoes on their feet, compelled to take their children 
from school, and to lower the destination of their 
sons, proceeded those deputstions, and petitions, and 
demands and outcries, in the closing days of the 
century, that the king would dismiss his weak and 
wicked ministers. Such sufferers did not mince 
matters in those days, nor choose their terms with 
over-civility; and certainly, the records of the time 
give astrong and painful impression that the Go- 
vernment regarded the people with little other view 
than as a taxable and soldier-yielding mass, trouble- 
some at best, but a nuisance when it in any way 
moved or spoke. To statesmen, the state, as a unit, 
was allin all; and it is really difficult to find an 
evidence’ that the people were thought of at all, 
except in the relation of obedience.—Aiss Marti- 
neau's Introduction to the History of the Peace from 
1800 to 1815. 


— 


GLEANINGS. 


Mr. Hobbs has accepted the challenge of William 
Garbutt, an operative mechanic, to pick the American 
lock. 

Pauperism in the united parishes of St. George- 
the-Martyr and St. Andrew's, Holborn, London, has 
declined nearly one-half within the last two years. 


Good cotton, it is said, can be grown on the Afri- 
can coast; six bags weve last week shown at Manchester, 
which were forwarded as samples from Liberia, 


The value of goods deposited by the various 
exhibitors in the Crystal Palace is estimated at 
£50,000 ,000. 


The trade of Lincoln is so depressed, that in the 
heart of the city no fewer than fourteen shops are to let. 
Three years ago, a respectable house and shop in any 
part of Lincoln could scarcely be obtained, 


None are so fond of secrets as those who do not 
mean to keep them; such persons covet secrets, as a 
spendthrift covets money — for the purpose of circula- 
tion. 


The steamers running between Clyde and London- 
derry are carrying passengers at one shilling a head. 


The salary of the Lord Chancellor will shortly be 
reduced from £14,000 per annum to £10,000. 


Aw Iuten Apvertisement. — If the gentleman 
who keeps a shoe-store with a red head, will return the 
umbrella which he borrowed of a young lady with an 
ivory handle, he will hear of something to her advan- 
tage. 

InpiAN Pottrxx ss. — An Indian paper refuses to 
publish eulogies gratis, but adds: —“ We will publish the 
simple announcement of the death of any of our ſrieuds 
with pleasure.” 


From astatement made at the Guildhal!, London, 
it appears that Jane Wilbred, the victim of the Sloanes, 
has for the last five months been a housekeeper's assis 
tant in a highly respectable family, and has won the 
esteem of every one by her cleanliness, industry, and 
cheerful disposition. 


Of the stamps received by the London daily papers 
in 1850 we extract the following :-— 


The Times 11,900,000 | Morning Post........ 828,000 
Morning Advertiser 1.509,83 Sus 2 6 „4,500 
Daily Newa ...... 1,152,000 | Exorese .........0s. 764,950 
Morning Iivrald ee 1,159 000 Globe eee „%% „ 6 6606 60 5 „ * 555,000 
Morning Chronicle 912,547 | Standard 492,000 


Galignani states that the widow of Lopez is 
at present in Paris. She has been separated from him 
for a long time. She belongs to a wealthy family of 
Cuba. 


A writer in the Parlour Magazine says: —“ In the 
employment of mixed metaphors in oratory, Lord Castle- 
reagh generally has the credit of standing at the top of 
his class. One of the best specimens, bowever, of this 
composite eloquence that lL remember to have seen is 
that ascribed to a learned counsel, who, in addressing 
a jury, used the following exquisitely Aarmonious 
figures, while alluding to the tactics of the opposing 
barrister :—* Gentlemen of the jury, I smell a rat; I 
see it brewing in the storm; but, please God, I will crush 
it in the bud !’” 


“Ye Bacnetonrs or Enotanp”’ Resoice ! — The 
Roman censors frequently imposed tines on unmarried 
men, and men of full age were obliged to marry. The 
Spartan women, at certain games, laid hold of old 
bachelors, dragged them round their altars, and inflicted 
on them various marks of infamy and disgrace. After 
twenty-five years of age, a tax was laid upon bachelors 
in England— 2 2s, for a duke, and for a common per- 
son, ls.—7 William III., 1695. Bachelors were sub- 
ject to a double tax on their male and female servants 
in 1780. 

It is related (we are telling an old story, but it 
is worth the resurrection) of De. Langhorne, that on his 
learning that Collins the poet was buried at Chichester, 
he travelled there to enjoy all the luxury of poetic sorrow 
over his grave, On inquiry, he found that Collins was 
buried in what is called the Paradise, near the Cathedral, 
tle went there, and after an hour's seclusion came forth 
with all the solemn dignity of woe, That night, how- 
ever, on describing his pilgrimage, he found—not that 
his tears had been wasted, but that he had been bedewing 
the grave of a very honest man and useful member of 
society, Mr. Collins—a tailor !— IV eekly News. 

The editor of the Buffulonian says he would as 
soon try to go to sea ova single, make a ludder of fog, 
chase a stream of lightning through acrab-apple orchard, 
swim the rapids of Niagara, or set Lake Erie on fire with 
lucifer matches, as to think of stopping two young per- 
sons from getting married when they take it into their 
heads to do so. 

Corenipes on Honsenack.—Cuvleridge was a re- 
markably awkward borseman—so much so as generally 
to attract notice. He was once riding along the turn- 
pike-road in the county of Durham, when à wag, 
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approaching him, noticed his peculiarity, and (quite 
mistaking his man) thought the rider a fine subject for 
a little sport, when, as he drew near, he thus accosted 
Mr. C.:—“ 1 say, young man, did you meet a tailor on 
the road?“ „ Yes,” replied Mr. C. (who was never at a 
loss for a rejoinder), “ 1 did; and he told me, if 1 went 
a little further, I should meet a ef” The assailant 
was struck dumb, while the traveller jogged on.—Dr. 
Chalmers's Life. 


Covurace.—Have the courage to tell a man why 
you will not lend him your money; he will respect you 
more than if you tell him you can’t. Have the courage 
to wear your old garments till you can pay for new ones. 
Have the courage to make a will, and, what is more, a 
just one. Have the courage to pass the bottle without 
filling your glass, and laugh at those who urge you to 
the contrary. Have the courage to discharge a debt 
while you have the money in your pocket. Hive the 
courage to * your mind when it is necessary that 
you should do so, and to hold your tongue when it is 
better that you should be silent. 


Tus Day or Tus Moxtu.— Many persons might 
help themselves, as some do, by remembering throughout 
the year on what day the first of January fell, and by 
permanently remembering the first day of each month, 
which agrees with the first day of the year. Thus, this 

resent year begau on Wednesday, and the 6'h of August 
is therefore Wednesday, as are the 13th, 20th, 27th. By 
the following lines the key to the months may be kept 
in mind :— 

The firat of October, you'll find if 9 try, 

The second of April, aa well a July, 

The third of November, which rh; mes to December, 

The fourth day of June, and no other, remember, 

The fifth of the leap-month, of Mirch, and November, 

The sixth day of August, ud seventh of May, 

Show the firet of the year in the name of the day; 

But in leap-j ear, when leap-mouth has duly been reckoned, 

There mon'h-dates wil show, not the first, but the second. 
Not s and Queries. 


The Record states that one Rev, Mr. Eden, a 
clergyman at Leigh, modestly allows the following verses 
to be sung in the schools under his special superinten- 
dence :— 

A.l hail to thee, our pastor, the pride of all areund, 

A better spirit ne’er gas met on all our British ground ; 

Breathe thy pure and Godlike name, and loud the pliudite 


ting, &e. 
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In thee we all will trust, in thee our dearest hopes repoer,— 
The =| of religion's rights, the terror of her ſoce, 
c., &. 

Attempts to please everybody are proverbially 
uusuccessful, but the Alontrose Standard narrates an 
exception A reverend gentleman in that town was 
presented with a Geneva cloak and bands, by a portion 
of his hearers; while the remainder would neither sub- 
scribe nor even countenance such abominations, A 
love of peace and concord being a leading feature in 
the reverend gentleman's character, he hit upon a 
scheme that would hush all bickerings on the subject— 
the plan being neither more nor less than by appearing 
one-half of the day in his new canonicals, and the other 
half divested of these exterior trappings! The plan 
has succeeded admirably—all parties being highly pleased 
with the arrangement.” 


BIRTHS. 


September 18, the wife of Mr. W. II. Parr, of 23, Tabernacle. 
walk, Finebury, of a daughter. 

September 90, the wife of the Rev. II. B. Cask, Tutor in 
Airedale College, Bradford, of « ton. 

September 21, at 7, Et m-villas, Uaverstock-hill, the wife of 
the Rev. M. Nanner, of New College, of a son. 

September 24, the wile of Mr. J. MORGAN, draper, King-street, 
St. llelicr’s, Jersey, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


September 17, at Dr. Steane’s Chapel, Camberwell, by the 
Rev. W. Leak, Mi. Kendatt Caosscey, of South Lambeth, 
to Mies Manta Hannan Poouck, of Stockwell, 

September 19, at the Od Gravel-pit Meeting-house, Homer- 
ton, by the Rev. G. Wright, the Kev. James Eowin Tunmen, of 
Stamford, Line dnshire, lo LsABSLLA Estiign, only daughter of 
the Rev. O. Waiaut, of Upper Clapton, Micdlerex, 

Scptember 20, at the Chapel Avove-bar, Southanpton, by the 
Rev. T. Morrie, Me. WILLIAM Cebu to Miss Faancis Ou 
SAUKINS, 

September 20, at the Ladepencent Chapel, Sidbury, Devon, by 
the Kev. C. Howell, Samus. STawanrt, of Gittisham, Devon, to 
Hiakaikt Wannen, of Sidmouth, 

September 22, at the Above-bar Chapel. Southampton, by the 
Rev. J. Varty, of Fareham, Mr. Jous Gouk, of Southampton, to 
Miss Cuantorta Wine CoMLey, of Romy. 

Se tember 23, at Hackoey, by the Kev. Dr. Burder, ALragp, 
youngest eon of T. Smaxkt, Eaq..of Hackney, to AN Evizapern, 
ouly daughter of the late Licutenant J. Bavoks, of the Bengal 
Army. 

— 23, at the Baptist Chapel, East-street, Southamp- 
ton, by the Rev. T. Morris, Mr. ligway LVA to Mies Eri 
FULLER. 

September 23, at the Independent Chapel, Warwick, by the 
Rev. J. W Perey, JAMas STaeruens lo Evizavetu WiLLovoupY ; 
both of Leamington, 

September 23, at the Baptist Chapel, Ightfleld, Salop, by the 
Rev. W. Bonte ne, Kopeat, sou of M. Simuel Hanes, of 
Prees, to Many, daughter of Mr. John Powe, of Mar- 
chemiler. 

September 24, at George-street Chapel, Ryde, I-le of Wight, 
by the Rev. Dr. Ferguson, the Rev. Josaru Waite, B.A, of 
Halstead, Kesex, to Jemima, second dauguter of Mr. Wiliam 
Currier, «f Ryde. ; 

September 24, at Norley Chapel, Plymouth, by the Rev, E. 
Jones, Mr. II. Basa, of Totuer, to Mise P. M. E. Fenute, 
eldest daughter of Mr. M. Ferris, of mouth, aud niece of the 
Rev, Dr. Johu Harrie. 

September 25, at the Tacependent Chapel, Wortiey, by the 
Rev. K. I., Armstroug, the Rev, T. J. watr, ludepeudent 
minister, Padsey, to Many ANN, Only daughter of J. Moons, 
Eeq., of Armley, late snpervisor of excise, 

September 2, at the Uld Baptist Mecting, Rushden, North- 
amptonsuire, by the Kev, J. Whittemore, Mr. James Gueun to 
Mies Raepeoes ILiPFE, 

September 30, at the Baptist Chapel, Whitchurch, Salop, by 
the Kev. W. Boutema, James, eon of Mr. Thomas Watrrine- 
Ham, to Eu Axis, daughter of the late Mr, Thomas 


Coats. 
DEATHS, 


August 17, at the M'ssion-house, East Coast, Berbice, aged 11, 
the Kev. Danian Kenyon, of the London Missionary Society. 

Se tember 16, at i mouth, aged 3S years and 4 moaths, 
Jussiv, daughter of Mr. M. Hatt, 

September 19, at 30, Lb than, York, aged 70, ANNg, relict of 
the tate Kev. J. AkUNDEL, formerly Lome Secretary of the 
London Missionary Soeiety. 

September 22, at Edgba-ton, alter a protracted Illuess, Sanau, 
the wife of Mr. J. B. Lituisoton, 

September 21. at Writ le, aged 3 months, the infant daughter 
of J. A. Hagvcastie, Eq., M. F. 

September 24, at Lower Edmonton, in his 7let year, Mr, 
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Witttam Fiera, formerly and for many years of Bishops- 


September 25, at Hanover-street, Walworth, aged 81, the Rev. 
H. L. Porrewn1t. 


97, at Gosport, of 
only 


been 
of twenty-three years; the 
ee inn 


of 
life. 


Rates anp Vorzs.— An important question was 
raised at the Court held to rivise the lists of voters 
for the Tower Hamlets. Mr. 8. E. Moss, a wine 
merchant, claimed to have his name inserted in the 
list of electors for the parish of Whitechapel, in re- 
spect of a house which he occupied at No. 8, Magda- 
lene-row, Prescott-street, Whitechapel. The objec- 
tion tothe claimant was made at the instance of the 
— of — 1 who ory that Mr. 

ons Was 1 9 „with the exception, 
that he had not paid the assessed taxes ie © to 
the 6th of January last. The claimant submitted 
that, under the recent Act II and 12 Vict., c. xc., en- 
titled, * An Act to Regulate the Time of the payment 
of Rates and Taxes by Parliamen Electors,”” he 
had done all that was requisite to entitle him to have 
his name placed on the list.. He contended, that 
the assessed taxes were only payable half-yearly, in 
April and October, and that having paid those dues 
in October, 1850, he had psid all that was due up to 
the 6th of January last, and had therefore * 
with the requirements of the act in that respect. 
The barrister, after considerable discussion, referring 
to the acts bearing upon the point at isse, said it 
seemed to him to have been the intention of the 
Legislature to confer on the collector a right todemand 
the rate quarterly. The claimant t to have paid 
the rate due on the 25th of December, and having 
failed to do that, could not avail himself of the bene- 
fit of the clause in the Registration Act. He must 
therefore decide against the claimant. 

Tas Execrric Tetzcgrarnx Company, now that 
the re-insulation of their lines upon the new prin- 

„ patented by Mr. Edwin Clark, is completed, 
have determined forthwith to make a considerable 
reduction in their ch for the transmission of 
the messages of the public, and to simplify their 
tariff, by making it, as far as possible, uniform. 


ADVERTIs=MENT.) — We take pleasure in bri ot 
rr a remedy which * 


of being at once nice, safe, sperdy, and sure ( without 
medicine, inconvenience 


prepared, 
even on board ship, or In a desert, e best food 4 invalids 
and delicate infants, as it never turns acid on the weakest sto- 
mach, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and dinner, and 
restores the faculty of 1 and muscular energy to the most 


enfeebled. It bas the approbation of Lord Stuart de 
Decies; the Venerable eacon Alexander Stuart, of Ro 
a cure of three years’ nervousness; Major-General Thomas 


King, of Exmouth; Captain Parker D. Bingham R.N., London 
ix weexs! 


—ͤ— in « 

: R. N.; n Edwards, R. N.; Wu. 

liam Hunt, Eeq. Barrister-at-Law, King’s College, Cambridge, 
ring sixty years from partial paralysis, has re- 

the use of his limbs in a very short time upon this excel- 


nt food; the Rev. Charles Kerr, of Winslow, Bucks—a cure 
Thomas 


verers porters, 
street, London, testimonia!- 
ner in which their health hes been re- 


im vain for many years, and all hopes of 
A full r af Wapoteent Gases Uf Oe 


above and testi from parties of 
— tte — Gretio ty Du Berry ond — 


MONEY MARKET AND COMMER- 
CIAL INTELLICENCE. 


CITY, Tugspay Evznine. 


Everything since our last, connected with 
stocks, funds, and shares, has been in what is 
termed in the city a “quiet” condition. The 
English Stock Market, however, is very firm, and 
there is a general conviction afloat that, in the 
course of a few weeks, an important rise will have 
taken place. The advance during the week in 
Consols, has been 4 per cent. Other securities 
are shut. 

PROGRESS OF THE STOCKS :— 


: an N 43 Mar Friday. 987 | Mond. 1 
per Ct. Cons. ö gn 

Cons, for Acct. — ; oat 96; 4 | oct oT 
Sper Ct. Red.] Sunk | Shut | Sout | — — 74 
New per Ct. 

Annuitles. „ Shut | Shut Shut — — 982 
India Stock — — 214; — — 26: 
Bank Stock Shut | Shut | Shut | — — | 257 
Exchq. Bille. 4 pm. 46 pm. 46 46 pm. 46 pm. 43 pm. 
India Bonds...) — (| 47pm.) 47 pm. $7 pm.) 47 pm. 78 
LongAnnuit. .| Shut | Shut | Shut | — | 7 716 


The Foreign Market, although participating, to 
some extent, in the buoyancy of Consols, has also 
been very quiet, but some changes have taken 
place in the prices of some of the leading securi- 
ties. Mexican has experienced a trifling advance. 
Sardinian has recovered from the de ion 
noticed in our last, and Spanish and Brazilian are 
very firm. Dutch, Russian, and Danish Bonds 


South Western, 82}; Midland, 473 


are heavy. The following table exhibits the 
fluctuations in the leading securities, since the last 
settlement of account :— - 


H Lowest. 
Mexican Bonds 257 
Peruvian Five per Cents 90 89 
Spani-h Active Five per Cents. "3 
Present prices show an average of the above 
uotations :—Brazilian Bonds, Five per Cent., 89; 
Ditto, New Bonds, 1829 and 1839, 873; Danish 


Bonds, 1825, Five per Cent., 1021; Mexican 
Bonds, 1846, 26} 2 75 Spanish Bonds, Five per 
Cent. Div. from November, 1840, 21}; Ditto, 
Three per Cents.,37; French Rentes, Five per 
Cent., 92f.; Ditto, Exchange, 25 25f.; Dutch 
Four per Cent., 92% 3. 

Railway Shares have been in an unusually good 
condition ; the market buoyant; prices advancing, 
and traffic returns indicative of continued pros- 

ity. An average rise of from 3 to 4 per cent., 
taken place in prices, including £1 108. on 
Aberdeen; 10s. on Eastern Counties; £1 on 
Great Northern; £7 () on Great Western; £4 5s. 
on Lancashire and Yorkshire; £2 10s. on London 
and North Western; £2 on London and South 
Western; £2 5s. on Midland; £1 7s. 6d. on 
South Eastern; £1 on South Wales; £1 5s. on 
York and Newcastle, &c. &c. The advance in 
some of these has been too great to be long main- 
tained, and it is very difficult to tell whether a re- 
action will not place the market in a worse con- 
dition than it was at our last writing. The in- 
crease in the traffic receipts for the week, is 
£53,438, and on the twelve weeks, from July Ist, 
£626,262. Of the first item, more than £14,000 
is absorbed by the London and North Western 


14 £5,200 by the South Western; £7,500 
4 Great Western; £3,400 by the South 
; £6,000 by the Great Northern; £2,590 
by the Eastern Counties, and £1,200 by the Lon- 
don and Brighton—the seven great trunk lines 
thus absorbing more than £40,000 of the increased 
receipts, proving that the increase in traffic is 
principally towards London; a fact that can be 
explained by the number of visitors to the Great 
Exhibition. The following are the current 
ices :—Aberdeen, 10% 3; Bristol and Exeter, 

; Caledonian, 114%; Chester and Holyhead, 
17 18; Eastern Counties, 6} 4; Great Northern, 
162; Great Western, 82} 2 11 31; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 56 7 6%; London and Blackwall, 
6; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 923; 
London and North Western, 115; London and 
33 Ditto, 
£50, 163; Newmarket, 81 4; North British, 5]; 
North Stafford. 9} 3; Oxford, Worcester, and 
Wolverhampton, 15$ 4; South Eastern, 19} 2; 
South Wales, 27% 4; York, Newcastle, and Ber- 
wick, 181; York and North Midland, 19}; East 
Indian, 21; Namur and Liege, 6}; Rouen and 
Havre, 9; Sambre and Meuse, 3. 

The subjoined calculations, taken from a daily 
contemporary, show the rate per cent. per 
annum yielded by the various securities cited at 
the average of the prices which ruled this day. 
Where the asterisk (*) is prefixed it is to be 
understood that the share rate of interest is less 
the Income-tax. It will be seen that in every case 
the rate of interest last declared is taken as the 
basis of the calculation: 


E 8. d. 

Three per Cent. Consols, price .. 963 yield per cent. 3 2 6 
Three per Cent. Reduced........ Sbut 
New Three-and-a-Qr. per Cents. Shut 
Bank Stock (div. 74 per cent. per 

nnn ut 
India Steck (div. 104 per cent. per 

annum) Bilis (Int. 10 see ee day) 3 2 4 75 
— nt. 16d. per day pm. „ 
Great 2 sh. (div. at 

the rate of 4 per cent. per ann.) 83 99 416 4) 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 41 

Stock (div. at the rate of 2 

per cent. per annum).......... 57 90 310 2 
London and South Western“ Stock 

(div. at the ratejof 34 per cent. per 

annum 2 84 90 13 4 
London and North Western“ Stock 

(div. at the rate of 5 per cent. 

per eee eee 117 12 414 0 
Midland Stock (div. at the rate 

of 24 percent. pérannum).... 47 2 5 6.4) 
South Eastern“ Stock (dividend 

on the whole year at the rate of 

3 cent per annum) . 20 os 410 0 
Vouk, eweastle, and Berwick 

Stock“ (div. at the rate of 3 per 

dent. per annum) 19 = 318 11 


It will be obvious that these are the best secu- 
rities. Railway property pays on the average only 
34 per cent., and to the original shareholders is, 
therefore, decidedly a bad investment. Foreign 
railways pay generally from 5 to 5} per cent.; the 
explanation of the difference lying in the fact that 
very many of the small branch and continuation 
lines in the kingdom pay hardly anything on the 
original capital invested; while the system of 
guaranteeing lines at so much per cent.—generally 
higher than they can be worked by the first com- 

ny—has lessened, in every instance, the divi- 
dends of the trunk lines. At present, the Lan- 
caster and Carlisle line running straight, with 
few stations, and no branches, a jength of ninety 
miles, is the best paying line in the kingdom ; the 
last dividend declared having been at the rate of 


73 per cent. Generally speaking, therefore, the 


past history of railway adventure in Great Britain 


offers no inducements to capitalists to invest their 
money in this direction. hether this is as it 
should be, considering the vast benefits, social, 
moral, and commercial, that are being derived 
from our railway system, is a question we must 
leave to be settled by the economists of the day. 


PRICES OF STOCKS. 
The highest prices are given. 


BRITISH, Price. FOREIGN, Price. 
Consols....cssseees 96] Brasil ....... bee 91 
Do. Account 97 Equador 8 8 
3 per Cent. Reduced 97 Datch4percent ..| 92 
Nen 98 French 3 percent..| 91 
Long Annuities 7 7-16 Granada 16 
Bank Stock........ 2164 Mexican 5pr.ct.new| 27 
India Stock ........ 262 Portuguese 
Exchequer Bille— Russian 1114 

Janes 20 43 pm. || SpanishSpercent..| 21 
India Bonds. . 46pm. || Ditto percent. 37 
DittoPassive...... 7 


THE GAZETTE; 


Friday, Sept. 26. 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 


An account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victori 
forthe week ending on Saturday,the 90th day of Septem 


188UB DEPARTMENT, 


z 
Notesissued . . .. 28,075,490 | Government Debt. 11,015,100 
Other Securities .. 900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 14,042,115 
SilverBullion .... 33,375 


cap. 32 
1851. 


£28,075,490 228,075,430 
W DEPARTMENT, 4 
Proprietors’ Capital 1 2 
— Sa 497 ties * 
Public te (in- Dead Weight An- 
cluding Exche- nuity) ..... 2 13,464,216 
uer, Savings’ Other es 13,785,274 
ks, Commis. [Notes , 123,970 


sioners of Na- 

tional Debt, and 

Dividend Ace 
9,386,100 


- 8,207,807 
1,219,706 


£36,963, 110 


Dated the 25th day of September, 1851. 
M. M-net, Chief Cashier. 


Bille 


436, 963, 110 


The —— 1 is certified as a place duly registered 
for solemn marriages, pursuant to an act of the 6th and 
7th William IV., e 85:— 

Tiviot-dale Chapel, Manchester. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Smitu, WILLIAM, West-hill-grove, Wandsworth-road, timber 


merchant. 


BANKRUPTS. 
Eason, THomas, Milton-next-Sittingbourne, Kent, brewer, 
October 4, November 4 : solicitors, Messrs. Stevens Satchell, 


1 „ an 

AIRMAN, James, Great St. Helen's, City, commission agent, 
October 9, November 13: solicitors, Adee, Linklater, Charlotte. 
row, Mansiou-house. 

MACANDREW, Faak WILLIAM, Mill-wall, Poplar, 
—— October 9, November 6: solicitor, Mr. Taylor, Buck - 
ersbury. 

Warp, Tuomas, Bond-court, Walbrook, City, wine merchant, 
— x 8, November 11: solicitor, Mr. Jones, Bury-street, St. 

ames’s, 

SCOTCH #EQUESTRATIONS, 
— WILLIAM Feounsy, Perth, banker, October 6 and 


CRoALL, David, Ward Mills, Forfarshire, miller, October 2 
an 


WILsox, James, and Putt, Joux, Dundee, corn merchants, 
October 1 and 22. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Timothy Abram Curtis, third div. of 2§d., November 4, and 
any subsequent Tuesday; at Mr. Pennell’s, all-chambers 
—Richard William Glode Douglas, Woodcote, stage-coach pro- 
eae first div. of lld., November 4, and any subsequent 
sday ; at Mr. Pennell’s, Guildhall- Charles 
Koell, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, timber merchant, first div. of 
2s. 5d., November 4, and any subsequent Tuesday; at Mr. Pen- 
nelle, Guildballechambers—Joseph Nash and Thomas Neal, 
Reigate and Dorking, bankers, fourth div. of November 3, 
4, 5, and — subsequent Tuesday; at Mr. *s, Guildhall. 
chambers—Joseph Alfred Riches, Halesworth, Suffolk, maltster, 
first div. of 10d., November 4, and — subsequent Tuesday; at 
Mr. Pennell’s, Guildba'l-chambers— atthew Rowlandson and 


Launcelot Rowlandeon, Whitechbapel-road, , second div. 
of 26. 3d., November 4, and any subsequent y; at Mr. 
Peunell’s, Guildhall-chambere—Samuel Henry Whi:tell, Vine- 
street, tailor, fret div. of 13s. d., November 4, and any subse- 


quent Tuesday, at Mr. Pennell’s, Guildball-chambers. 
Tuesday, Sept. 30. 


The following building is certified asa place duly tered 
for solemuizing marriages, pursuaat to an act of the and 
7th William IV, e. 85:— 


Brookfield Chapel, Chudleigh, Devonshire. 


BANKRUPFTS. 

Bass, Georos Mansuaitt, Louth and Horncastle, Lincoln- 
shire, tea dealer, Octobe: 1 November 12: solicitors 
Messrs. Lawrance and Co., Old Jewry; and Messers. Bond and 
Barwick, Leeds. 

Bassett, James, High-street, 8h hotel keeper, Oc- 
tober 9, November 13: solicitors, Messrs. Jenkinson and Co., 
Lombard-street. 

Hapiey, Pearce Menassen, Cardiff, Glamorganshire, corn 
merchant, October 15, November 1%: solicitors, Mr. Bevan, 
Bristol, and Greenway, Ponty Monmouthshire. 

Hayruow, WII, Ratcliffe-highway and High-street, 
Shadwell, boot and shoe maker, October 15, November 14: o- 
licitors, Mr. Stoddart, * Fieet-street; and Mr. 
Archer, Bloomebury.street, Bedford -equare. 

Iizywoopo, Joux, and Heyrwoop, James, Liverpool, pro- 
„sten merchant, October 15, November 4: solicitor, Mr.Dodge, 
Liverpool. 

Houwax, Wittram Wickens, Bath, draper, October 15, 
November 13: soiicitora, Messrs. Mardon and Prichard, New- 
gate-strect, 

Huwrer, Roverr, Swansea, Glamorganshire, linendraper, 
October 14, November II: solicitors, Messrs, Leman and 
Humphries, Boistol, 

WHAL.Lay, WititaM Maaston, South Mimms, Middlesex, 
licensed victualler, Oe ohr 14, November 13: solicitors, Messrs. 
Malton and Bayoes, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-ina-fields. 

WILLIIaus, Jones, Cadonton-juxta-Neath, Giamorganshire, 
ironmaster, Octover 14, November 11: solicitors, Mesars. Brit- 
tain and Sone, Bristol. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Baxter, Davin, Edinburgh, baker, October 3 and 24, 

CuNNINGHAM, JAMES, grazier, October 4 and 25. 
Guruagiz, ANDaew, Dundee, draper, October 6 and 28. 


1881. 


Che Nonconformist. 


795 


— 


— — 


— Jamas, Dundee, baker, October 6 and 27. 
Menzies, Roper, a, spirit dealer, October 6 
4 31. 

OM ux no, Hue, Dingwall, merchant, October 4 and 23. 


MARKETS. 


— 


MARK LANE, Mowpar, September 29. 


Tene ee ee eee Se from | 
our neighbouring Counties this . and fine of 
English were cleared off by our Millers pretty resdily, at full the 

prices of Monday lest; in foreign there was rather more 

at previous qnotations. Flour, unless in fresh sweet condition, 

difficult of sale. New English Barlev, of fine malting quality, 

quite as dear, but qualities ard foreign 


recondary 64. to Is. 
or. cheaper. New Beans Is. lower; but old unaltered, 757 
Peas there were few here, and the sales made were at full prices. 
Our supplies of Oats by sea were small, but several parcels of 
New Corn were offering, to be 4 by railway. The trade 
for new was slow, at d reduction of 6d. to Is. per qr. on last 
Monday’s prices; and old, with the exception 5. R 


might 
— 2 been bought 61. per qr. cheaper. Cakes un- 
— ° 
BRritisH. Forriow, 
Wheat— 7 s. | Wheat— * 1 

Eesex, Suffolk, and Dantzig .. ....... 37 to 44 

Kent, Red (new 36 to 38 Anhalt and Marks.. 34 .. 36 
Ditto White...... 18 .. 489 Ditto White ...... 38.. 40 
Linc., Norfolk, and Pomeranian red ... 36 .. 38 

VYorkeh. Red * 34 * 36 Rostock eer ee eee eee 38 45 
Northumber. ane Danish and Fries- 

Scotch, White. 34 .. 36 land 232888 „. Bh 
Ntto, Red. „ Petersburgh, Arch- 

Devon, and Somer- land Riga.. 28 .. 31 

set., Red seccooe — % ™ Polis Odessa eee 36 ** 34 

Ditto White 60% %% %fe %% ™ Marianopoli & Ber- 

Rye FD 26 * 27 diane ki rn 3n * 33 
Rarley „%% „ „ „ „4 „ 6 „67 27 * „* 31 Taganrog eee tee ee 32 ** 30 
Scotch. ...... cece 20 „ 27 Brabantand French 32 .. 34 
ngus „„ == * — Ditto White S 38 * 40 
Malt, Ordinary. — | Salonica.......... 0 .. 32 
7 rr 8 * — R „„ — ** — 
eas, *eeeeeee * * 7e 2 66002 fe 

* ee 28 * 30 — 

White ........... 23 % 20 Wismar & Rostock. 21 .. 22 

Boilers sree eee eee 27 * * 28 Danish eeeeeereeeee 20 * 23 
Beans, Large seeeee 24 * * 26 sree eeeeeeeeee * 2 

eee 25 * 26 East Friesland se ee 20 * 21 

Harrow eereeeeee 26 * 27 * see * * 17 * 18 

Pigeon ee teeeeer 26 - 29) Danube > . * 17 * 18 
Oat Peas, White eee * 23 * * 24 

Line & Vork. feed 17 .. 19 MD ecccoccece 25 .. 26 

Do. Poland & Pot. 21 .. 22 | Beans, Horse........ 23 .. 2 

Berwick & Scotch. 21 .. 22 Pigeon 26 . 28 

Scotch feed ...... 19 . 20 Egyptian «+ 23 

Irish feed and black 17 .. 18 | Oate— 

Ditto Potato .... 20 .. 21 Groningen, Danish, 
Linseed, sowing.... 50 .. 54 Bremen, & Fries- 
Rapeseed, Eesex, new land ſeed and bik. 15 .. 17 

£20 to £22 per last Do. thick and brew 19 .. 21 
Carraway Seed, Eesex,new .. Riga, Petersburg, 
26. to 306. per cwt. Archangel, and 
Bape Gene, GF eee eee Swedish ........ 19 .. 20 
Linseed, 49 108. to £10 Os, | Flour— 
per 1,000 U.8., per 196 lbs... 15 .. 21 
Flour, per sk. of 280 Ibe. Hamburg ........ 19 .. 20 

Gir 26 . 28 Dantzig and Stettin 19 . 20 

TooẽCn . 35 37 French, per 280 Iba. 23 .. 27 

WEEKLY AVRRACR FOR AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE 

ser. 20. SixX WEEKS. 
Wheat seeeeeeeeeer .. 8d. Wheat. .cccecccess 39. . od. 
Barley „ 7 Barley 26 1 
Oats cooocecceseces 18 4 . eee eee 4 
Rye „„ eee eee 24 2 Rye „ „% „%%% % „% fee ee qd 
Beans seeeeeeeeeee 28 5 eee 30 0 
Peas eeeeree sce eeeeer 2 ...e eee * * 20 1 


RUTCHER'S MEAT, Sutrurmto. Monday, September 29. 


The show of foreign stock in to-day’s market was again ex- 
tensive, but not so large as had been expected, owing to the 
non-arrival of some of the Dutch steamers, From the northern 
grazing districts the arrivals of Beasts were heavy, viz. 2.800 
rhort-horne. From other parts of England they were confined 
to 700 Hereforde, runts, Devons, &c.; and from Scotland, 27 
horned and polled Scots. The general quality of the Bullock 
supplies being inferior, the primest — Herefords, and 
Devons, were in somewhat improved uest, and in some 
instances they commanded a slight advance in the quotations ; 
the highest figure being 3s. d. per Abs.; but in all other 
breeds were very dull at last Monday’s decline in value. There 
was a decided falling off in the number of Sheep compared 


and foreign Pigs, the quotations remained unaltered. 


Price per stone of Slbs. (sinking the offal). 


Bee 2s. L. to Se. 4. Vel. 27. d. to Ss. Rd. 
Mutton 28 ** 4 0 Pork 4 ..3 5 


HAD oF CATTLE aT SMITHFIELD. 


Beasts. heep. ves. Pigs. 
Frida ree 880 *eeeee 5,000 eeeeee 246 eeeeee 360 
Mon ay * 5 148 seeeee 27,320 ee erree 279 S „ 360 


Nuewoats and L&aPENHALL MaAxzirs, Monday, Sept. 29. 
Per lbs. by the carcase, 


Inferior Beef 2s. Od. to 2s. 2d. Int. Mutton 2s. 6d.to 2. 84. 
Middlingdo 2 4 6 | Mid.ditto.. 210.383 4 
Prime large 2 8 . 210 [Prime ditto 3 6 ..3 10 
Primesmal! 3 0 ..3 2 lv eee © Sees & 
Large Pork 2 6 „ 3 4 [Small Fork. 3 6.3 8 


PROVISIONS, Lonpon, Monday.—P usiness was dull last 
week. The sales of Irish Butter were few and unimportant; 
prices, ls. to 2s. per ot. lower. The best foreign was in fair 
request at an advance of 18. to 2s. per ewt. Bacon was cau- 
tiously and sparingly dealt in. Irish and Hambro’ were each 
Ie. to 28. per ewt. cheaper. In Hams and Lard no alteration. 
The contract for the supply of navy provisions was taken on 
Friday, at about as under :~ 


Pork. 

Irish ...... „0e 0 Oto 45 16 0 
Foreigu 6923 „0 0e 5 0 to £5 15 0 
Beer. 

Irish — 2 eee dees 17 6 to £5 3 0 
American 223 eeee aaa £4 18 0 


FENaien Butrer Market, September 29.—Our market rules 
very dull, and prices are not supported. 


Dorset, fine weekly ........ 868. to 88s. per. cwt. 
Ditto, middling ..........+++ 68s. to 78. = 

evon “eee e*enreee eee „ „4 „4 6 788. to 848. * 
n eee 8s. to 10s. 6d. doz. Ibs, 


BREAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are 
from 6d. to 64d. ; of household ditto, 44d. to 54d. per Abs. (oat. 


HAY MARKETS, Satvuapay, Sept. 27. 
At per load of 36 trusses. 


Smithfield. | Cumberland. | Whitechapel. 
Meadow Hay. . 55s. to 786. | 60s, to 808. | 55s. to The 
Clover Hay....] 78s. 90s. Os, 888. | B7Us. 926. 
Straw, eeeeeeeee Os. 28s. 218. 2908. 2186. 286. 


SEEDS, London, Monday, September 29. . 


Rapeseed and Linseed were beld firmly, and were as fully as 
dear as previously. Prices of both kinds of Cakes also re- 
mained about the same as before. Winter Tares were plentiful, 
and were freely offered at last Monday“ e , 
or two of new Canaryseed were — — 
seed sold slowly at our quotations. M 
heavily on hand, We have no change to report in 

Batrieu Subs. 
Linseed . Fer 
Linseed Cakes (per i000 of 3 „ each)......48 108. 
Cow Grass [{ eeeeeeeee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Trefoil ( et..) 53535 „ „ „„ „„ „„ „6 eee 
Ra „(per last) .... new £21 to £22......0ld o £— 
Ditto Cake (per ton eeeeeeeaeeeee ee eee see £4 On. to £4 108 
12 e. . 78. Od, to 8a. ; brown, 78. to 12. 
Coriander (per ewt.) — Cocco socece obese OS OOe, 


(per quarter) mew...........-420, to 43e. fine 4. to 45s 
Taree’ Winten per bush.....4s. Od. to 4s. 34.; Spring, nominal 
Carraway (per et.) „des. 3le. to 8 fine, 345. 
Turnip, white (per bush.) —s. to —s.; do. Swedish, —s. to —e, 
Cloverseed........ red, 40s, to 48s.; fine, 50s. to 55s, 


Forsioen Seeps, ko. 


Clover, red (duty 58. per cwt.) per W. 
Ditto, white (duty 5s. per ewt.) per ee... Bie 
Baltic 44s. to 478.; Odessa, 46s. 
£6 to 

to 


Tares (per qr.) 


HOPS, Boroves, M „ September 29.— We have a 


demand for Hops of colour 


7 


a smal) supply. 


Weald of Rente 
Sussex Pockets 


COVENT GARDEN, Saturday, 27.— Peaches 
nearly the same as last week ; 
sale for inferior 


1308. to 1474, 
112s. to 126s. 


Good Plums are ecarer, as 
Nuts remain nearly the same as 
Carrots, Turnips, Cabbages, &., 
demand. Potatoes are generally good in quality. 
Lettuces and other ealading are eufficient for tie de- 
mand. Mushrooms (Bushel’s) appear but slowly. Cut flowers 
consist of Heaths, Mignonettr, Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, 
Stephanotis floribunda, Moss and Provins Roses. 


TALLOW, Mornay, September 29. 


Notwithstanding that the imports of Tallow since our last 
report have been comparatively small, the demand—as there are 
now upwards of 11,000 casks on passage from St. Peter-burg— 
is very iusetive, and prices are a shade lower than on Mondsy 
last. P. X. C. on the spot is selling at 39s. to 39%. 3d. for new, 
and 38. 9d. for old. There are offers for the last thr: e months 


at 39, 9d. Town Tallow 38, to 38. 6d. per cwt. net cash ; 
rough fat 28. 2d. per Sibs. 
PARTICULARS OF TALLOW. 
1845 1849 1850 Ind], 
Casks. | Casks. | Casks. Cask 
Stock this day ... 18,722; 34,737) 22.940) 29.343 
4 478. Od. . Od Od. | 39+. Od. 
Price of I. C. to to to 394. 3d 
—s, Od. | 368. 6d. | 38+. Od. new 
Delivery last week 1,826 2,290 2.262; 2.183 
Do. from Ist June 30,325; 23,163; 27.398) 26,933 
Arrived last week 7.614 6,948) 4,099) 1.148 
Do. from let June 41,516 36,427; 24614 19.543 
Price of Town ... . | 49. 6d. | 994, Gd. | 41s. Od. | 41s. 0d. 


METALS, Lompon, Sept. 26, 
ENGLISH IRON, a FOREIGN STERL. e 
£ 


per ton. a, d. 
s. d. | Swedish keg..14001410 0 
Bar, bolt, and square, Dittofaggot 150015 0 0 
2. 50 517 6 ENGLISH COPPER, 4 
Nail rods ......6 26 6 5 O Sheets, sheathing, and 
Hoops. . 700 7 5 0 bolts........ perlb. 0 37 
Sheets, singles. . 7 12 67 17 6 Tough cake, per ton. 84 0 
Bars, at Cardiff and Tile ..... — 83 0 0 
ee .. 4100412 6) Old copper, e, per lb.. 0 0 & 
metal, Wales, FOREIGN COPPER. f 
5 0 A n. in 
Do. Anthracite.......3 10 0 bond........77 087 0 
Pig, in Wales. 3 0 0 RNOLISH LEAD. g. 
Do. do. forge * 2 5 2 10 0 Pig. per ton 7 0 
Do. No. 1, Clyde, net Sheet I 10 
„ 2 0 0—2 0 6 Red „ „ „ „ „ „ „ 666 0 
Blewitt'e Patent Re- White ditto..........24 0 


fined Iron for bars, 
rails, &e., free on 
board, at Newport. 310 0 


Patent shot..........80 0 
FOREIGN LEAD. A 
Spanish, in bond 170017 0 


Do. do. for tin-plates, ENGLISH TIN, 1 
boiler plates, Xe. .. 4 1 Block, percwt. ...... 4 0 
Stirling’s Patent — bee © SG 
tou pigs, in Refln ed 110 
ago oo 0 FOREIGN TIN. A 
Do. in Wales... 310 8 15 0 Banca ...... - 4204 0 
Staffordshire bars, at „eee 0 
the works...... 53506 0 0 TIN PLATES. 
Pigs, in Stasord- IC Coke,per box, ...... 1 4 
sh eer eeteeeeeeaeee 5 5 0 IC Ch „„ 0 
.. eee eee eee e eee eee 115 
SEED cocececececece 40 0) SPELTER. m 
FOREIGN IRON 5 | Plates, war ’ 
Swedish ......11 10 11 12 6 per tor 14 5 0 
CCND seer erer ec eeeaeee 17 10 0 | Do. to arrive seer ee 14 15 0 
Psi seer eeeeeeeeeeeee 0 0 | Zinc. a 
Gourieff ......606005: 0 o English sheet, per ton 21 0 0 
Archangel ........... 510 0 Gutes, o per lb. 0 3 6 


Terms.—a, 6 months, cr 24 per cent. dis.; b, ditto; e 


„ ditto ; 
d, 6 months, or 3 per cent. dis.; e, 6 months, or 2 r cent. 
dis.; J. ditto; g. ditto; A, ditto: d, ditto: z, . 1. 0 


months, or 3 per cent. dis. ; m, net cash; u, 3 months, or II per 
cent. dis.; o, ditto, IJ dis. 


WOOL, Crry, Monday.—The demand for Wool increases, 
ar was expected, afier the recent accounts from the Cdpe of 
Good Hope and Australia, and consumers +a well as . lators 
are more anxious to buy. The public sales begin on the 10ch of 
next month, and will be carr on for about a fortnight ; the 
quantity to be put up, as fer as is at present known, being 
40,000 bales, The stock in London is not above 33.000 bales in 
first hands; about 1,000 being Australian, 14,000 Port Phillip, 
and 2,788 Cape. Good arrivals, however, are daily expected, 
The quantity of Wool imported into London during the week 
ending Thursday last was 2,684 bales; of which 945 were from 
South Australia, 923 from Sydney, 572 from the Cape of Good 
Hepe, and the rest from Germany. 


Forrion.—Since the public sale here on the 12th inst. there 
has been little doing by private contract; stocks being light. 
Two small parcels of Egyptian have come up, which had been 


sold to arrive. Also a considerable qnantity of Alpaca, all of 

which had been sold to arrive. 8 * . 
— Near. 49,375 * 
Imports the week eeeeeeeeeeeeee 131 ef. 


— — — 1 


LIVERPONL, Poe ay ae 27.—ScorcH.—There is rather more 
nau ry for Laid Highland, and business dung at 
lower rates; white is less sought after. Crossed and Cheviots 


are stil! much d. 
sd 8. d. 
hland Wool, per S4lbs......... 9 6tolo 6 
SC eee eee eeeteeeee 12 6 13 6 
deeh,uwu ee BO OD OL OCG 
see eeee ee eeeere ll 0 13 6 
see eeeeeeee 12 0 14 0 
„„ „„ 14 0 17 0 
Seeteeeeeeeeee 22 0 26 0 
.es eee coe 72 bags. 
1 „ „ „ „„ „„ eee 4,789 do. 


OILS.—Linseed, per evt., 32s. Od. to —+.0d.; Rapeseed, Eng- 
ish refined, 36 Od. to —s.; foreien, 356 Od Gap, per tun, 


£38; ish, £36 10s. Sperm £85 to £—, ed £84; South 

8 pale, fui t Hae egg 

eploured, £29; Cod, £36 —j; Cocoa Nut, per ton, £38 to 
Palm, £29. 6s. 


COAL MARKET, Monday, September 2°, 


A general sale at the rates of last Friday's market.— 
—South H , 168, Od. ; Hetton'’s, 16+. 64.; Stewart's, 
6d. ; Tees, —s. Od Haswell, 160. 94. ; Lambton’s, v. 0d. 
i's, 135. G.; K Nr W ylaw’s, —e. 0d. Eden, 

16s. Od.; Whitworth’s 148. 6d.; Exon, —s. 6d. ; Richmond's, 
—#, Od.; Adelaide's —e 64.; R Hetton’s, d.; B. Hetton's, 
16s. 64.; Durham, —. O.; Heugh Hall, —s. 0d. Caseop's, 
a oe. Reeper’s, —s.; Brown's Deanery, -. 04. Belmont's, 


Fresh arrivals, 96; left from last day, — total, —. 


COLONIAL MARKETS—Toesday Evening. J 

Svoarn.—The marketthas opened sates beast but we cannot 
alter general quotations, yet it is difficult to sel low qualitie. at 
them. 520 bhds. of West India told, Barbadoes, in public ae, 
40+.; 600 begs Mavuritias sd in public sale, 3s. 6d. to 
offered pore peer'y sold Runes, 

at full prices, 378, to 40+., Khaur at 24 ich was a low price. 
dull; low brown lumps, 44«.; fair te fine 


grocery, 44, 6d. to 49%, 
Corres. —The public sales of 228 Ceylon were chiefly 
130 casks of Cuba were withdrawn at 


5 h prices; 
52s. 25 bat 1 — sold rather under those prices, 


, but inactive. 
went off at full prices, and the 


article has a firm appearance. 
500 bage Malabar sold in public sale at ful | rices. 
3} to A per Ib. 

Id bio remains steady. The declaration for the quarterly 
sale, next Tuesday, amounts to 21,300 cheats; bu’ itie generally 
understood thet « large portion will be withdrawn. 

Cassta Lioxta.—The public stale was withdrawn, at 110s, 
to 115s. 

Conta. — 100 bags were offered in public sale, on’ chie ly 
withdrawn, 3«. to 3s. 5d, 

TALLOW bas been dull of sale, at yesterday's prices. 

Riu. The market is inactive. 

Corron.—The demand continues lim ted’. 

SaLtrseTae.—Good and fine qualities are in fair demand, and 
full N 
e ertiates no material alteration. 


— — — — — 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUGH JUJUBE LOZENGES. — These 


JUJUBES are e mpoed of the moet «pproved expec'o- 
rante, with pure Gum, which. by relieving the air —.— 
present a eafe, agreeabic, and efficacious medicine in all en et 
asthma, bronebitie, difficult reapiration, con<umptive com- 
plaints, and other aff-ctions of the chest snd lungs. 

Prepared and sold wholesale only by WARRICK BROTHERS, 
London; and retail by all chemi-ta and druggists throughout 
the country. Price Is. l4d., per box, with directions. 


— — ~ 


ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.— Dr. DE LA 
MOTTE’S nutritive, health-restoring, AROMATIC CII0- 
COLATE, prepared from the nuts of the Sareafras tree, This 
chosolate contains the peculiar virtues of the Saseatrar rot, 


which bas been long beld in great ertimation for it purifying 
and alterative es. The aromatic quatity (whieh iy very 
grateful to the stomach), most invalids require for breakfart ony 
evening repast to promote digestion, and toa di fic ency of this 
property in the customary breakfast and upper may, ino erent 


measure, be attributed the frequency of causes of tndige thon 
generally termed bilious. It bas been found highly benef ialin 
correcting the state of the digestive orgens, &e., from whence 
atire many diseases, such as eruptions of the skin, gout, rh au. 
matlem, and scrofu In cases of debility of the stomach, and 
asl b state of the liver and intestines, occasioning fitu- 
lence, costiveness, &c., and in spasmodic asthma, it is much rm - 
eommended. 


gold in pound packets, price 4s., by the PATENTER, 12, 
Southam pton-street, Strand, London; also by) a; puinted agents, 
Chemists, and others, 

N.B. For a list of agents, see Bradshaw’ Guide. 64. 


— — — — 


CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF ENGLAND, 


pHiILiire AND COMPANY, 
TEA MERCHANTS, 8 KING WILLIAM-STLEES, 
CITY, LONDON, send L ee Coffees, and Spier, © Carriage 
Free to any part of England,” if to the value of 40+, „f up- 
s. Good Congou Tea, 3. 3d., 3+. 4d., Se. 6. Fines! Con. 
, Sa, Bd.; Rich Rare Souchong, ,.; Best Souchons, 4+. 1 
ine Gunpowder, 3s. 6d., 3s. 8d., 46, ond de. d.; Rare Choice 
Gunpowder, 5s. ; Best, 58. 8d. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF COFFER. 


Good Coffee, 10d., 114. ; Choice Coffee, I., 1+. 2d., Ie, Sd 
Best Jamaica, 1. Ad.; Best Mocha, now only ls. 4d. 

Colonial produce 100 per cent. lower than most other hource, 
Bago, 3d. and 4d,; Tapioca, 5), and6d : Beet, 74d. Arrow-ront, 
8d., 10d, 1. le. 2d.; Best Ie. d. ; Tout lee Moi-, best, 6. 

best. 2s. 2d.; Nutmega, beat, 6+. 64.; Mace, beet 5°. : 
Cinnamon, bert, 4+.; Cassia, beet, le. 6d.; Black pepp r, tent, 
le,: White Pepper, best, I“. 4:1, ; Cayenne, es, 2+. 24.; Ging r 
from 4d. to 2. 44.; Mustard, 5d., 7d , s.; Beet, be. dds Naplee 
Macc«roni, 6d., 7d.; Best, 8d. Sugare and Fruits at Wholerale 
Prices. 


PHILLIPS anv COMPANY, TEA MERCHANIS 
8, Kino WiILLiam-street, Crry, Lonpow, 


Post-olllce Orders payable to Phillips and Co., Chief Office 
London. 


— — 
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COALS. 
COCKERELL & CO.’S “BEST COALS ONLY,’ 
ALWAYS AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 
PURFLEET WHARF, EAR'.-STREFT, BLACKFRIARS, 
AND 


EATON WHARF, LOWER BELGRAVE-PLACE, PIMLICO, 


*Paxsent Cash Paice 22s, ren Ton, 


796 


The Nonconformist. 


Ocroser 1, 1851. 


— 


AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION. 


THE PUBLIC are admitted, without charge, to 
the Briti-h Museum, National G „East India Com- 
pany's Museum, London M s Museum, and to 
the splendid Exhibition of Art and on from 
Eight in the morning till Fight at nicht, at BENETFINK and 
CO. s Emporium for ing Ironmongery, 89 aud 90, 
Cheaoside, London. splendid Stock comprises every 
variety of Electro-plated wares, Chandeliers, Lamps, Tea Urns, 
Tea Trays, Cutlery, Iron Bedsteade, Baths, Stoves, Fenders, 
Fire Irons —in short, every requisite either for the Mansion or 
the Cottage. 

At this Estab'ishment you cannot be deceived, every article is 
marked in plain figures, and at such prices as tan be offered 
only by a house whose gross rales are o enormous as to 
them to sell the best articles at 10 or 15 per cent. less than any 
other house in the kingdom. That we can furnish a mansion, is 
demonstrated by the continued patronage of the nobility and 

ntry; and to prove that we can also suit the and 
udicious economy of those moving in a more humble sphere, 
we are enabled actually to furnish an ht-roomed House for 
£5, and the articles, too, of the best quality and workmanship. 
This may appear incredible; but, as we are the largest buyers 


of iron goods, to say nothing of of our own manufactare 


in London, we can do it, subjoin a list of the requisites :— 
s. a 
Hall Lamp, 10s, 64.; Umbrella Stand, 4s. 6d. ......... 15 0 
Bronzed Dining-room Fender and Standards............ 5 6 
Set of polished Steel Fire-irome ...........0..cccccceceeeeeees 3 6 
Brass Toast-stand, ls. 6d.; Fire Guarde, le. 6d. ...... 3 0 
Bronzed and polis Steel Scroll Fender 8 6 
Polished Steel Fire-irons, bright pan 5 6 
Ornamental Japanned Scuttle and Scoop.................. 4 6 
Best Red. room Pender, and polished Steel Fire-irons 7 0 
Two Bed-room Fenders, and Two sets Fire-irons...... 7 6 
Bet of Four Block-tin Dish Covers 11 6 
Bread Grater, 64; Tin Candlestick, 9e... 1 $ 
Tea Kettle, 2¢. Gd. : Gridiron, 18. . . . . . . . 3 6 
Frying Van, le. ; Meat Chopper, le. 600 2 6 
Coffee Pot, le. ; Colander, Is. ; Dust Pan, 6d............. 2 6 
Fish Kettle, 4¢.; Fish Slice, 6d 4 6 
Fiour Box, 8d.; Pepper Box, (da 1 0 
Three Tinned-iron Saucepans ..........<...0+.000+ 0.0 cevece 5 0 
Oval Boiling Pot, 3s. 84. ; Set of Skewers, 4d. ......... 40 
Three Spoons, 9d.; Tea Pot and Tray, 3+. ....... 66000 3 9 
Toasting Fork eee eee eee eee ee eeeeereere eeeereer eee serene eeeeeree 0 6 
£5 0 0 


Norx.— Any one or more of the articles may be selected at 
the above prices; and all orders from £5 and upwards will be 
forwarded carriage free to any part of the kingdom. 

Note, therefore, the address— 


BENETFINK and COMPANY, 
89 and 90, CHEAPSIDE, and 1, IRONMONGE&-LANE; 


And if you are about to furnish, and want to buy economically 
and tastefully, visit this establishment. 


EAUTIFUL AND LUXURIANT HAIR, 


WHISKERS, &., can only be obtained by the ure of 
Miss DEAN'S CRINILENE, which has a world-wide celebrity 
and immenee vale. It is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, 
Moustachior, Eyebrows, &c., in three or four werks, with the 
utmort certainty: and will de found eminently successful in 
pourishirg, curling, and beautifying the bair, checking greyness 
in all its stages, strengthening weak hair, 1441 ite falling 
off, &e. Ke. For the r production of hair in baldness, from 
wh :tever cause, and at whatever age, it stands unrivalled, never 
having failed. One trial only is solicited to prove the fact. It 
is an elegantly-scented preparation, and sufficient for three 
monthe’ use will be sent (post free) on receipt of ey eo 
Postage Stamps, by Miss DEAN, 48, Liverpool-street, Kin g’s- 
eros, London. At home daily from Ten till Oue. 

For children it is indispensable, forming the basis of a beau. 


tiful head of hair. 

Persons are cautioned inst imitations of this preparation, 
under French and other ridiculous names, by persons envious 
of its success. 

AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS, 


**T constantly use your Crinilene for my children. It restored 
my hair perſectly.“— Mis. Long, Hitchin, Her s. 

“I have now to complain of the trouble of shaving; thanks 
to your Crinilene,”"— Mr. Gray, Eaton-equare, Chelsea. 

Professor Ure, on analy zing the Crinilene, says :—* It is per- 
fectly free from any injurious colouring or other matter, and the 
best stimulant for the hair I have met with. The scent is deli- 
cate and very persistent.” 

CURE YOUR CORNS AND BUNIONS! 

Those who wish to walk with perfect ease will find Miss 
DEAN'S ABSORBENT the only radical Cure for Corus and 
Bunions, It is guaranteed to cure them in bree days, without 
cutting or prin. One trial is earnestly solicited by all suffering 
from ruch tormentors. 

Sent post-free, on receipt of 14 postage stamps, by Miss Dean, 
48, Liverpoul-street, King’s-cross, London. 


DO YOU WANT BEAUTIFUL AND LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKER’, MOUSTACHIOS, EYEBROWS, &. ! 


pes Immense Public Patronage bestowed upon 

Mies ELLEN GRAHAM'S NIOUKRENE is sufficient 
evidence of its amazing properties in reproducing the human 
hair, whether lost by di-ease or natural decay, preventing the 
hair talling off, strengthening weak hair and checking gr y- 
neve. It is guaranteed to prodace whiskers, moustachios, &., 
in three weeks, without fail. It is elegantly scented; and 
sufficient for three months’ use will be sent free, on receipt of 
twenty-four postage-stamps, by Miss Kix Garanam, 14, 
Hand. court, Holborn, mdon. Unike all other pre- 
parstions for the hair, it is free from artificial colouring and 
filthy ereascin’ as, well known to be so injurious to it. At home 
daily, from two till five. 

My hair ie reatored. Thanks to your very valuable Nioukrene.“ 
Mies Mane, K nninston. 

tried every other compound advertised, and they are all 
impositions. Your Nioukrene has produced the effect beauti- 
fully.”"—Mr. James, St. Aiban’s, 

For the nur-ery itis invalusbl-, its balsamic properties being 
admirably adapted to intan's’ hair. 

LIQUID HAIR DYE. 

The only perfect one extant is Miss Graham's, It is a clear 
liquid, that enanges the hair in three minutes to any shade, from 
light auburn to jet black, so natural as to defy detection, does 
not stain the skin, and is free from every objectionable quality. 
It needs only to be used once, producing a permanent dye tor 
ever, Persons who have been deceived by useless preparations 
(dangerous to the bead, Ke.) will find this Dye perfect in every 
re-pect, and that “none but iteelf can be its parallel.” Price 
Je, went post free by post for 42 postage-stamps, by Miss Gra. 
ham, 14, Iland-court, Llolbora, London, 


— — — 


COALS, 21s. 6d. BEST SUNDERLAND, 


| S. DIXON and SON, Providence Wharf; 

e He videre-road, Lambeth (EKstahlished 1830), having 
ships of their own constructed to lower their maste and come 
through the Bridges, alongside ther Wart, they are enabled to 
deliver the best Stewart’s and Hetton’s Wall’s-End direct from 
the ships. They are the cleanest and most durable House Coals 
that come to London, and are a much better size than those 
delivered out of the ships into bargee in the Pool: they also rave 
the great expense of ship's delivery, sighterage, meterage, and 
the great loss of breakage. Those who favour them with their 
orders may depend on being supplied with the Best only. York- 
shire Coals, same as those brought to London by the Great 
Northern Kailway, 178, 6d, 


DO YOU WANT LUXURIANT AND BEAUTIFUL HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. &.! 


~~ 
ANY Preparations for — aon 2 be 2 
as Mise DEAN 's 


found eminently ul in nourishing, 


Hair, checking greyness in all its 
. 1— its falling off, &c. 


cause, and at whatever age, it stands unrivalled, never having 
failed. One trial only is solicited to prove the fact. It is an 
elegantly-ecented preparation, and sufficient for three month« 
use will be sent (post free) on receipt of twenty-four postage 
stampe + Miss Dean, 48, Liverpool-street, King’s-cross, Lon- 
don. At daily fr: m eleven till one. 

For Children it is indispensable, as forming the basis of a 
beautiful head of hair. 

AUTHENTIC TRSTIMONIALS. 

“I constantly use your Crinilene for my children. It restored 
my hair perfectly.”—Mra. Long, Hitchin, Herts. 

„ have now to complain of the trouble of shaving; thanks 
to your Crinilene.”—Mr. Grey, Eaton-square, Chelsea. 

Professor Ure, on analyzing the Crinilene, says: — “It is 
perfectly free from any injarious colouring or other matter, and 
the best stimulant for the hair I have met with. The scent is 
delicate and very persistent.” 

CURE YOUR CORNS AND BUNIONS. 

Those who wi-h to walk with perfect ease will find Miss 
DEAN’S ABSORBENT the only radical Cure fer Corns and 
Bunions. It is guaranteed to cure them in three days, without 
cutting or pain, One trial is earnestly solicited by all suffering 
from such tormentors. 

Sent post- free, on receipt of fourteen postage stamps, by Miss 
Dean, 48, Liverpool-street, King’s-cross, London. 


ae 


RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT A 
TRUSS !! 


R. BARKER still continues to supply 
the afflicted with his celebrated remedy for this alarming 


com t, the success of which for many years t 
— fur comment unnecessary. It i+ easy and pain 
less in use, ience or confinement, and is 


with full instructions for use 
* 
arker, 48, Liver. 


been left beb 
this remedy. 

DEAFNESS, SINGING NOISES in the HEAD and EARS, 
EFFECTUALLY CURED —Dr. Barker's remedy permanently 
restores hearing in all cases, in infancy or old age, however bad 
or long-standing, even where the faculty has pronounced it 
incurable. It removes all those distressing noises in the head 


by persons cured, as trophies of the success of 


and ears resulting from deafness or nervousness, and enables 
all su however bad, to hear the ticking of a watch in a 
few days. © remedy, which is easy in application, will be 


sent free on recei of 7a. in tage- stampe, or Post-uffice 
order, by Dr. ALFRED BARK Bn, 48, Liverpool-street, King’s- 
cross, London, Consult«tions daily from Ten till One, and 
Five till Eight (Sundays excepted). A cure in every case is 
guaranteed. 


“Your remedy ec ony Ay my deafness after all other 
means had failed.“ — Rev. II. Smith. 


“It quite cured the distracting noises in my head.“ — Mrs. 
Eames. 


had been deaf eleven years, and can now hear perfectly.” 
— Dr. A. James. 


PARALYBI8, 


MX. HALSE, the MEDICAL GALVANIST, 

of 22, BRUNSWICK-SQUARE, LONDON, earnestly 
recommends invalids, and gentlemen of the medical profession, 
to peru-e the following. It cannot but surprise them, and 
prove to them the all but miraculous powers of Galvanism, 
when applied in a scientific manner, and with an efficient 
apparatus. 

6 following case is, perbap*, as remarkable a one as could 
be selected, as showing the powers of Galvanism, after every 
medicine, and almost every medic | practitioner in Devonshire 
bad been tried in vain ; and as the truth of it is witnessed by a 
distinguished clergyman of the Established Church, there can, 
one would suppose, be no doubt in any one's mind as to its ac- 
curacy. When the patient was brought to Mr. H., bie wife told 
him that she could not believe that Galvanism, or an) thing else, 
could possibly restore him, for his complaint had been standing 
so long, and he was in such a weak state, that it would be pre- 
sumptuous to expect — benefit, particularly as he had tried 
the most celebrated physicians in Devonebire, and still daily 
continued to get worse. She also stated that her friends blamed 
her very much for removing bim from bis home; but she 
could not belpit! Her busband had heard of such extraordi- 
pary cures mate by Mr. H. in bis complaint, that galvanized he 
would be, in epite of eversthing. His medical men wa- quite 
angry with bim for thinking of such a thing, anu when hi- 
friends were carrying bim from his house to the carriage, every 
one appeared to be convineed that they should never see him 
alive any more. But notwithstanding all the difficulties he 
had to contend with, be was determined, and insisted upon 
being galvanize’. The following letter, which he sent to the 
editor of the Ezeter Flying Post, will prove the result :— 


OUGHT NOT GALVANISM TO BE MORE GENERALLY 
RESURTED TO? 

A letter to the editor of the * Flying Post,” by one who has 
derived immense benefit from the power of the Galvanic Ap- 
paratu - — 

“Mr. Eviron,—A few weeks sinee, I noticed a paragraph by 
you, we Galvanism ought to be more generally em- 
ed. 1 beg to state, that I xm precisely of the same — 
or I dave witnessed its astonishing effects in a number of cases, 
and its power has been tried practically upon myrelf, with the 
happiest results, In that paragraph I was. ost happy to find 
fa ourable mention of Mr. Halse’s name. All that you have 
sxid of bim, and even more, is his due; indeed, as for myself, 

I have cause to bless the day that I first placed myself 

under bis care, Now, Sir, my case was a most deplorable one, 

for I had not the least use of either arm or leg—they hung about 
me like as if they did not belong to me, and the strengtu of my 
legs was insufficient to support the weight of my body, Of 
course | could not stand; and if you had offered me à thousand 
guineas to move either hand but one inch from the place 
where it might have been placed, I could not have done it; 
not the least command had | over my limbs. My complaint 

was caused by a blow in the back. Well, as before stated, I 

placed myrelf under Mr, Llalse’s galvanic treatment. I had 

been led o believe that it was a dreadful operation to go t»rough, 
but I was agreeably surprised that there war no uspleasantness 
at all about it, not even enough to make a child cry, so beauti- 

fully does Mr. Halse manage his battery. In three days, Sir, I 

could stand upon my legs, and in one week | could walk about 

the house; at therame time, I also partially recovered the use 

of my arme; and in six weeks I could walk several miles in a 

day without the leust assistance. Well might you ask—*' Ought 

not Galvani+m to be much resorted tu?’ After what I have seen 
and experienced, I do consider it a shame that a portion of the 
medical profession should decline to recommend their patients 
to try the powers of Galvanism. Per aps | need not state chat 


I had the advice of the meet celebrated physicians in this 
country; but all the medicines which were tried did me little or 
no good, I believe Mr. Halse was as much surprised as myself 


friends, when, at the expiration of a week, he saw 
could walk, for he did not lead me to believe that’ there — 
be such a — 1 rovement. I will state that invalids are 


mueh to e Se So Se ere Sree © tll 
for If it dows no g004, iti mpossible can do any harm. But 


„ asth 
regaining 


Mr. Halee recommends 88 tients residing in the 
his Ten Guinea Portable Apparetas, 


— to purchaee one of 
as, with bis instructions, they will be enabled to apply the Gai. 
vaniem themeelver, without the least pain, and fully as effec. 


tively as he could at his own residence. 


Invalids are solicited to send to Mr. W. H. HALSE, of 22, 
Brunewick-square, London, for his Pamphlet on MEDICAL 
GALYVANISM, which will be forwarded free, on receipt of two 
postage stamps. They will be astonished at its contents. In 
t will be found the particulars of cures in cases of asthma, 
rheumatiem, sciatica, tic douloureux, paralysis, spinal com- 
plaints, headache, deficiency of nervous energy, liver complaints, 
general debility, indigestion, stiff joints, all sorts of nervous 
disorders, Ke. Mr. Halse’s method of applying the galvanic 
fluid is quite free from all unpleasant sensations; in fact, it is 
rather pleasurable than otherwise, and many ladies are exceed- 
ingly fond of it. It quickly causes the patients to do without 
medicine, Terms, One Guinea per week. The above Pamphlet 
contains his Letters on Medical Galvanism. 


ALSE’S SCORBUTIC DROPS, a sure cure 


be, 
ier, &c., to the original - After 
a much — 1 
ge has no however, 
ultimately well pay him for his 


HALSE’S SCORBUTIC DROPS are generally admitted to be 
the most certain purifier of the blood of any as yet . 
a remarkable change in the appearance—from a death-like 
paleness to the roseate hue of health— taking place within a 
very short time. Price 2s. 9d. each bottle, and fn pint bottles, 
containing nearly six 2s. 9d. bottles, for lls., patent duty in- 
cluded. owing Testimonial must convince every one of 
the safe, speedy, and truly wonderful effects of these Drops :— 


DECLARATIONS OF THF GUARDIANS OF BRENT, 
DEVON 


SCURVY AND IMPUKE BLUOOD.—Another most Extra- 
5 Cure by means of HALSE’S SCORBUTIC DROPS.— 
The following case has excited so much interest, that the 
Guardians of the Parish of Brent, Devon, have considered it 
their duty to sign their names to the accompanying iw portant 
declaration. It is well worthy the notice of the publi — 

„We, the undersigned, solemnly declare, that before Thomas 
Rolins (one of our parishioners) commenced taking Halse’s 
Scorbutic Drops, he was literally covered with large running 
wounds, some of them so large that « person might have laid 
his fist in them ; that before he finis the firat bottle he 
noticed an improvement, and that, by continuing them for some 
time, be ay ee | restored to bealth, after everything elee 
hed falied. He tried various sort« of medicines before 
taking Halse's Soorbutic Drops, and had prescriptions from the 
most celebrated physicians in thie county, but without derivin 
the least benefit. Halse’s Scorbutic Drops have completely cure 
him, and he is now able to attend to bis labour as well as any 
man in our paris). From other cures also made in this part 
we strongly recommend Halses Scorbutic Drops to the notice 


of the pubiic. 
Signed by “JOHN ELLIOTT, Lord of the Manor. 
JOHN MANNING, 
HENRY GOODMAN. 
WILLIAM PEAR-E. 
ARTHUR LANGWORTHY., 
June 2ist, 1843.” 


The above-mentioned Thomas Rolins was quite incapable of 
doing any kind of work whatever before he commenced taking 
these drops; some of his wounds were 80 large that it was most 
awful to look at and the itching and pain of the wounds 
were most dreadful ; eed, the poor feliow could be heard 
scr: eching ers-by, both day and night, for sleep was en- 
tirely out of the question, He was reduced to mere skiu and 
bone, and daily continued to get weaker, so that there wa- every 
— —4 of his speedy death. The effect which Halse“ 

rbutic Drops had on him was, as it were, magical, for before 
be had fluisbed hie first bottle hie sleep was sound and refresh- 
ing, the itching ceased, and the pain was very much lessened. 
Persons who see bim now can scarcely believe it is the same 
man; the pale, sallow, sick y complexion having given way to 
that of the roseate hue of health, an bis veins filled with blood 
as pure as purity itself. For all scorbutie eruptions, leprosy, 
diseased lege, w.unde in any part ef the body, sourvy in the 
ums, pimples, and blotches on the neck, arme, or face, those 
rope are a sure cure. Their action is to puri'y the blood; they 
re composed of the juices of various herbs, and are so harmless 
that they may be safely administered even to infants. The 
enormous sale which this medicine has now obiained is an un- 
doubted proof of its invaluable properties, 


ANOTHER SURPRISING CURE BY MEANS OF 
“ HALSE’S SCORBUTIC DROPs.” 

„% Newman-stieet, Oxiord-street, London, Jan. 5, 1845. 
** Sin,—1 know not bow to thank you for the wonderful effect 
your medicine has had on me, For twelve years aud upwards 
nave I suffered from wounds in my leg, and «everything I tried 
had either a bad effect or no effect at all. At last a fellow- 
sufferer recommended me to try Halse’s Scorbutic Drops.’ 1 
did so, and strange as it may appear, I bad scarcely got through 
the first bottle before my wounds began te heal. Altogether, I 
have taken six Lottles and two boxes of pills, and my leg is now 
as sound as ever it was, and my general bealth is also materially 
improved. Pray make this public, for the benefit of fellow- 

sufferers,—1 remain, Sir, your humble servant, 
„CHARLES DICKENSON,” 


The following is extracted from the Nottingham Review, of 
Nov. 15, 1844:— 

“IupuriTry or THE BLoop tug cause or Scurvy, Bav Leos, 
Kc. — It is really astonishing that so many persons should be 
content to be afflicted with scurvy, wounds in the lege, &c., 
when it is a well-ascertained fact that ‘ Halse’s Scorbutic Drops’ 
make the disease vanish like suo before the sun, No one is 
better able to judge of the value of medicine, aa to its effects on 
the bulk of tue people, than the vendors of the article; and, as 
vendors of this mediciue, we can recommend it to our friends, 
for there is scarcely a day but we hear some extraordi- 
pary sccount of it; iudeed, we have knowu parties who have 
tried other advertised medicines without the least success and 
oe ou resorting to this preparation (the now justly-celebrated 

alee’s Scorbutic Drops), the disease has yielded, as if by magic. 
We agaiu say, Try Halse’s Scorbutic Drops.“ 


HALSE’S SCORBUTIC DROPS are sold in bottles at 2s. 94., 
and in pint bottles, containing nearly six 2+, 9d. bot le, for 
— by the following appoluted Agents, and by all Medicine 

endorse. 


Wuolxsalx Lox box Acanrs.—Barclay and Sons, Farringdon- 
street; C. King, 41, Carter-street, Walworth; Edwards, St. 
Paul's; Butler and Harding, 4, Cheapside ; Sutton and Co., 
Bow-churchyard ; Newbury, St. Paul's; Johnston, 68, Corn- 
bill; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Prout, 229, Strand ; Hanusy 
and Co., 63, Uxford-street, 
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Lewis, George Cyrus, Esq., Lowndes-ter., Knigbtebridge. 
Millar, R. J., E-q., Holland Grove, North Brixton. 
Sanders, J., Esq., Sutherland-square, Walworth. 


AUDITORS. 
Burge, George W., Eeq., Great Cambridge-atreet, Hackney-road. 
Porter, Joseph Long, „Slaane- street. 


BANKERS, 
London and Westminster’ Bank, Lothbury. 
SURGEON. 
John Mann, Erq., Charterhouse-square. 
SOLICITORS. ; 
Messrs. Watson and Sons, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 
SURVEYOR, 
Thomas Turner, Eeq., Bucklersbary. 
SEORETARY AND ACTUARY. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., F. I. X. 


* 


FIRE. 


DIRECTORS. 
Blyth, John, Eeq., Alderegete-street. 


Cuff, J. Harcombe, ee John’s Wood. 
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Miera, Thomas, „Upper 2 
Olney, Thomas, 0 . thwark. 
Wilmehburst, J Esq., Addison. terrace, Kensington. 


AUDITORS. 


Latter, Robert, „Fenchurch. street. 
Pewtress, Joseph W., Esq., Gracecharch-street. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, and Co., Lombard-street. 
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PRINCIPLES. 


Aud return eac 


9 un 


. The justice of their principles 
mendation 


of numerous and influential public journals, and 
expectations of their founders. 
6. In the Life Company there is a saved Capital of £20,000; in the Fire 
transacts business, 


all kinds of assurance 


1. The Lite Company wenes 


. Tuxse Societies are entirely distinct in their funds and management. 

. They adjust equitably the payments and the profits of each Member. 

h Member the entire surplus, above the cost price to the Offices of his Iosurance. 

And lend the amount assured to the Member, should he require it, on security, to be repaid by certain instalments, the Mem- 
ber receiving the amount nett, without any deduction for legal expenses. 

, and their suitability to the wants of the public, have obtained the approbation and recom- 


an amount of bo very far beyond the most sanguine 
a subscribed Guarantee Fund of £15,000. 


involving by life contingencies, including the important 


8. Both Offices have introduced some novel and useful improvements in assurance business. 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER DRUGS. 
50,000 CURES BY DU BARRY’S 


EVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 

a pleasant and effectual remedy (without medicine, in- 

convenience, or expense, as it saves filty times its cost in other 
means of cure). 


Testimonials from parties of unquestionable respectability 
have attested that it eupersedes medicine of every description in 
the effectual and ent removal! of indiges (dyepepsia), 
constipation, and diarrh@a, nervousness, biliousness, liver com- 

laint, flatulency, distension, pitation of the heart, nervous 
eadache, deafness, noises in the head and ears, pains in the 
chest, between the shoulders, sud in almost every part of the 
veclaste, eryeipeles, eruptions oe the ekin, incipient cotoump- 
sipelas, eru on the skin, t ons ump- 
eee e — — gout, heartburn, nausea and sickness 
d p ey, aſter — agg at —1 low spirits, — 128 
cramps, « general debility, para „asthma, cough, in- 
9 slee involun blushing, tremors, dislike 
to society, unfitness for study, loss of memory, delusions, vertigo, 
blood to the exhaustion, melancholy, groundless ‘ear, 
decision, wretchedness, thoughts of self-destruction, and many 
other complaints, It is, moreover, admitted by those who have 
used it, to be the best food for infants and invalids generally, as 
it never turns acid on the weakest stomach, nor iuterferes with 
a good liberal diet, but imparts a healthy relish fur lunch and 
dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and muscular and 
nervous energy, to the most enfeebied. 

For the t of our readers we place before them a synopsis 

of a few of 50,000 Testimonials received by Mr. Du Barry upon 


the invariable effi of his Revalenta Arabica Food. 
But the health of many invalids having been fearfully impaired 
by spurious compounds of beans, Indian and oatmeal, 


alenta, Arabian Revalenta, Arabica Food, Lentil 22 


to the healthy, but utterly devoid of all curative ru 


stom ; and for this reason the public 
cannot too carefully avoid these barefaced attem pis at imposture. 
Nor can these imitative impostors show a single cure, whilst 


Du s Revalenta Arabica has received the most flattering 
tes from 50,000 persons of bigh respectability. 
DU BARRY & Co., 127, New Bond-street, London. 
Cure No. 75.) 


From the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies. 

“I have derived much benefit from Du Barry's Health- 
restoring Food. STUART DE DECIES., 

“ Dromana, Cappoquin, county of Waterford.” 

(Cure No. 1,609.) 
Letter from the Venerable Archdeacon of Ross. 
“ Aghadown Glebe, Skibbereen, Co. Cork, 
August 27th, 1849. 
„ 8ras,—I cannot speak too favourably of your Arabica Food. 
— an attack of bad fever about three years ago, I have 
— pains j neck 1. —— oe —— 
nervousness, om arm, and gene — 
ness of constitution, wh has prevented me in a great degree 
from following my usual avocations ; these sensations, added to 
restless nights, particularly after previous omen, ee ren- 
dered my life very miserable, but I am happy to say that, having 
been induced to try your Farina about two months since, I am 
now almost a stranger to these symotoms, which I confidently 
hope will be removed entirely, with the Divine blessing, by 
the continued use of this Food. I have an objection that my 
name should appear in print, which, however, in this instance, 
is overcome for the sake of suffering humanity. I am, Sirs, 
your obedient servant, 
„ALEX. STUART, Archdeacon of Ross.“ 
(Cure No. 77.) 

** Loulsa-terrace, Exmouth. 

„Dear Sir,—I beg to assure you that ite beneficis! effects have 
been duly appreciated by, dear Sir, most respectfully, 

„THOMAS KING, Major-General.” 
(Cure No 461.) 

„Sixty years’ partial paralysia, affecting one-half of my frame, 
and which hed revisted all other remedies, has — to Du 
Rarry's Health Restoring Food, and I now consider myself a 
btranger to all complaints, excepting a hearty old age. 

“WM. HUNT, Barrister-at-law. 

“ King’s College, Cambridge.” 

(Cure No. 180.) 

“Twenty-five years’ nervousness, constipation, ndigestion, 
and debili y, from which I had suffered great misery, and 
which no medicine could remove or relieve, have been effectu- 
ally cured by Du Barry’s Health Restoring Food ina very short 
tim 


* W. R. REEVES, 
Pool Anthony, Tiverton.” 
(Cure No. 4,208 ) 
Eight years’ 2 nervousness, debility, with cram s 
spasms and nausea, for which my servant consulted the 
advice of many, have been effectually removed by Du Barry’s 


— 


Health Restoring Food in a very short time. I shall be happy 
to answer any inquiries. “REV. JOHN W. FLAVELL. 
“ Rid y, Norfolk.” 
(Cure No. 49,832.) 

, Ling, near Dies, Norfolk, 14th Oct., 1850. 

“Sir,—For fifty years | have suffered indescribable agouy 
from dyspepela, nervousness, asthma, cough, conrtipa 
fiatulency, spasme, sickness at the stomach, and vomitings, as 
been reduced to such a degree that | was unable to move with- 
out crutches. Flatulency, secompanied with difficulty of breath. 
ing and spasms in the chest, were often so bad that I had to sit 
up whole nights, and frequently my friends did not expect I 
could survive till morning. M y sufferings were eo awful that I 
have many a time prayed for death as a deliverer. lam 
very thankful to be able to say that your delicious Food has 
these dreadful ailments, to the astonishment 

„ and am able to walk te 
and do not remember ever baving 
been so well as lam vos. You are at liberty to make such use 
of this statement as you think will benefit other ao and 
refer them to me. “ MARIA JOLLY WORTHAM.” 
(Cure No. 2,704.) 


**T consider you a blessing to society at la It la not to be 
DDr 
“2, Manning-place, Five Oaks, J “ 7 —— 

“Thirteen years’ 2 5 No 3906.) and debility, 
have been removed by Du Barry's excellent Health Restoring 


Food. * * “ JAMES PORTER. 
** Athol-street, Perth. 
(Cure No. 81 ) 
“Twenty years’ liver complaint, with disorders of the 
stomach , bowels, and nerves, has been perfectly cured by Du 
' Health Restoring Food. “ ANDREW FRASER. 
„ Haddington, East Lothian,” 
Cure No. 79.) 
* Cottage, Bromley, Middlesex. 
“Gentlemen,—The lady for whom | ordered your food is six 
months advanced in pregnancy, and was 


„ Lam happy to inform 
duced immediate relief. She 


little heartburn, and the functions are more regular, 
“THOMAS DHOUBE.” 
Cure No. Lng” A 
* Nazing near Waltham Cross, Herts. 
Having read by accident an account of Revalenta Ara 


to try if ir 
Id 


Ln 

commenced eating it three times a day. 

what other 4 thoug 
„ but no 


must de pu though they had not said half 
enough in its praise. “ ELIZABETH JACOBS.” 
Cure No. 49,962.) 
„ Gateacre, near Liverpool, Oct. 21, 1850 


„Dear Sir,—Allow me to retura you my mort sincere thanks 
ise she very dene I nase Compose em Be wes at your 

rabio For y*pepsia and nervous 
ih beeen to me. The best medical 


wy 

I met with 22 invaluable Food, 
abled to add my testimony to the man 
has done for me all that medicine fai 


discoverer of so valuable a Farina, I am ever uke’ 
“ELIZABETH YEO * 

A full report of important cures of the above and many other 

sertite of the highest reapoatabttiey, ta coat gretie by Da Bart) 
of the highest res ty, ie sent gratis y 
and Co. on application. * 

Sold in canisters with fall instructions, and bearing the seal 
and signature of Du Barry & Co. (without which none can be 
genuine), weighing Lib. at 26. 9d.; bs. at 4. 6d.; Abs. at 
Lie. ; 12ibe, at 28+.; super-refined quality, l0lbs. at 348. Sibe, 
at 22«.; lolbs. and lbs. canisters iorwarded, carriage frie, on 
receipt of Post-office order, by Du Barry & Ca., I. New Bond- 
street, London; also of Fortnum, Mason & Co., Purveyors to 
her r Hedges and Butler; Barclay ; Sterry, 
Sterry & Co.; Evane, Lecher & Co.; Edwards; Kumeey ; 
Sutton; Newberry; Sanger; Hannay; and through all respect- 
able rs, chemists, medicine vendors, and booksellers ir 
the kingdom. 


DU BARRY’S PULMONIC BON BONS. 


A nice, safe, and effectual remedy for 
and all affections of the lungs, throat, and 


rivalled ex „ In boxes le. Id., 80. 9d., 46. 6d.; or 
poet free, le. Oa, „d., Se. 2d. 
DU BARRY & CO., 127, New London. 


Agents will please apply. 
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| 0¹ DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S GENUINE, 


ORIGINAL, 42. STATES 8A 


N — 
r PARILLA.— In 
have 


our aliment 

— —ę— . 
that upon other 

lin thin way that this medicine vupplies the. blood. with. “ 

stituents which it needs, and removes that which it does not 

need. In this way it purifies the blood of excess of bile, 

alkakes, 14 of all foreign and morbid matter, 


— — 1 — 


and 
In like manner it sets on the stomach neutralize 
acidity, removes flatulence, debility, heartburn — 


borates food, 
: regulates the 


tendons and ligaments—nervous matter to the brain and nerves 
—cells to the lunge—lining to all the cavities; parenchymatous 
and investing substances to the viscera; coats, coverings, &c., 
to all the vessels ; hair to the head—nails to the and toes; 
urine to the kidneys ; bile to the liver—gastric 10122 to the sto- 
mach—+sinovial fluid to the joints tears to the eyes; saliva to 
datrtoute tee entire Wesbo-work of taoapetenl, to proeerte fe free 
u the entire -worko 5 to ekf 
friction and inflammation. ee — 


morbid matter, the whole poten feels the shock, and must, 
sooner or later, sink under it, unless relieved by I 
„it 


disorganising aod violent influence in a multitude of 
— — salt rhewm, scald head, pe whsle 
swellings, scarlet fever, measles, small por, chicken or king 
super. uloers, oruptlons, 


ey eee or ite, 

escoriations b., burning sores over the face, 
for and breast. When thrown upon the cords and joints, 
r in all ite forme areinduced, when upon the kidneys, 


tissues, ucing necrosis, i. e., decay or ulceration of the ° 
when" ceoveyed te tae dase ll Yoray these or Noes 
diseases are the unavoidable product. When to the Lungs, it 
produces pneunomia, catarrh, asthma, tuberol-s, cough, - 
Ii When to the slomach, the 


effects are inflammation, indigestion, sick vom ii ing, 
loss af tone and nd 
1 af ea od arp ad ng ining staan 


palsy insani’y, 
erate both ot body and mi 
to the Aars, ofterrhaa ; to 


All nature abounds with the truth that every active substance 
— FI NT All poisons have their 
and all have their remedies, did we but know them. 

Upon this principle was Dr. Townsend guided in the disco- 
very of his 1 g 

Prepared expressly by the old Doctor to act upon the blood, 
it is calculated to cure a great of diseaser. Nothing 
could be better fdr all disevaca of 

A. small, chicken, or hine-por ; mumps, " 

worms, scarlet fever, colds, costivencss, and fevers of al 7, 
—and being t to the taste, there can be no ity in 
getting them to take it. [tis the very 


BEST SPRING MEDICINE 
To cleanse the blood, liver, stomach, kidneys, and skin. 


In FEMALE and NERVOUS DISEASES, this great remedy 
does marvel-, Gives strength to weak ne, weak nerves 


weak rtomach, and debilitated muscles and joints, and enriches 
the blood, and all the fluids of the body, 

In coughs, cold+, bronchitis, weak or chests, palpitationof 
the heart, aud lung consumptions, the Doctor's ila 


és without a reval, It bas done, and will do, what no other 
remedy can. 

POMEROY, ANDREWS, & Co., Sotx Purornixrons, 
GRAND IMPERIAL WAREHOUSE, 373, STRAND, 
LONDON (adjoining Exeter-hall). 

Cavution.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend is now over 70 years of 
age, and has long been known as the Author and of 
the “ GENUINE ORIGINAL TOWNSEND SARSAPA- 
RILLA.” 

To guard against in the of this artic! 
end th — T Siguatare of the Propristors, « 17 
en e will 
found on every Lable; without these none is genuine, * 

PRICE.—Pinrs, 4s, Quarts, 7s, 6d, 
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USEFUL HOUSEHOLD WORKS. 


(Orrices, 69, PLeet-staert, Lonpovy.) 
Published by HOULSTON and STONEMAN, 
65, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


THE FAMILY FRIEND, 


An Established Magazine, published upon the First and Fif- 
teenth of Every Month, price Twopence. Thirty-two pager, 
beautifally printed, and neatly covered. 

The following ie a type of THE OPINION formed of THE 
FAMILY FRIEND, and expressed by upwards of THREE 
HUNDRED NEWSPAPERS : — 

„We know of no Misecliany more deserving of wide-spread 
circulation than the Family Friend. It is emphatically the 
Magazine fora Faux. Its pages present something for all; 
there is no member of the domestic circle forgotien, and no 
class of society overlooked. It is ireetr a Gentleman's Maga- 
gine, a Lady's Magazine, a Srrvant’s Magazine, and a Working 
Man's Friend, It is a Mother's Magazine, a Youth's Magazine, 
and a Child's Companion. It i-, as its title directly deciares, a 
„Magazine of Domestic Economy, Entertainment, Instruction, 
and Practical Science.“ We have received it into our home 
circle with great pleasure, for it is not only a Family Visitor, 
but really a Fam ly Fux. 

THE WORK MAY BE HAD COMPLETE, UP TO THE 
END OF JUNE, 1851, IN FOUR VOLUMES, PRICE 2s, 6d. 
EACH, BEAUTIFULLY BOUND. 


„ These Volumes contain the Celebrated PRIZE ENIGMAS 
and their Solutions, respecting which extraordinary competi ion 
has occurred. The Editor announces bis intention of « ing, 
at Christmas next, a Prize of ONE HUNDRED GUINE 44, for 
the best Solution of an ENIGMA to be competed for bs EN 
TLEMEN;: FIFTY GUINEAS for the Solution of snother 
Enigma to be competed for by LADIES; and TWENTY-FIVE 
GUINEAS for an Enigma to be competed for by JUVENILES 
of both rexes. Further particulars will be given in the num- 
bers of THE FRIEND, 


THE FOURTH VOLUME CONTAINS A QUADRUPLE 
INDEX TO THE FIkST FOUR VOLUME EMBODYING 
ABOUT THREE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED REFER- 
ENCES TO MATTERS OF EVERY.DAY USEFULNESS : 
THE WORK FORMS A MUST PERFECT ENCYCLO- 
PX DIA CF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 

The fair Readers of the FAMILY FRIEND will find the 
following blegant Disigns in FANCY NEEDLEWORK io the 
followtng Numbers of the Work :— 


; VOL. L Cheese Cloth — 
“yr * 
Knitted Lace No. 2 Cher — No. 24 
Crochet Cuffs — sofa No. 3 ENED sencseounees 
1 1 
Table Cove — Lamp] No. 4 VOL III. 
Ry... — ' Globe Fish Giobe Mat} xo. 26 
ofaor Carriage Pillo Wo. 5| Uctenon Chair Cover 
sees ll ong Peo “aoe we. 5S 
Flower Vase ......... No. ¢ „„ 
Point de ee . "| AnOpen-worked Knit No, 30 
„ I. 
S 
1 Pattern Ku ited Spencer. , No. 34 
— Netted Tide ...... n 
Kuitte! Collar à la | No. 8 Hyacinth Glass Mat... No. 36 
—— Kuitted Toilet Cover 
ady’s and Gentle- 
man’s Nightcaps "| No. 9 VOL. IV. 
1 Table Cover in | — D'O;ley for a Spirit 
tenor 1 
Walen No. 10 Ku'tted Pattern for“ No. 38 
Winter Cap, Neck Tie, Oe 
and Under Sleeves... No. 11 | Lady's Netted Cap 
Braid Patterns ;........ Screen for 4 Flower! No. 40 
Child's Polkp’,........... No. 13] Pot and Sauger 
22 D'Uyley No, IV. — 
VOL. U. Tab ped Mat for) No. 2 
Bread Cloth ............ No. 14% Toilette Bottle N 
me veretie “ Muenud a 3 No, 48 
Oyley for a Cruet Patehwor oes ** 
Bian 22 No. 16 Net — — Hir, with Ne 0 
Cheese Cloth ............ Go a 9. 44 
Matfor Hyacinth Glass Child’s O nit Sock 
Toilette = Cushion } No. 18 | Knitted ToiletCustion 
note Vien hak 2. ——— - 
Peint Lace Collar in > No. 90 Netted Mitten 
bet 1 A Cover tor a Foot 
Palm Leaf Edging...... stool or Sofa A No. 48 
a) ON tearm — No. 22 A Biind Tassel Cover 
4 * * 


Each Design is illustrated by a WOOD ENGRAVING, so 
that Crechet Workers may see the Pattern before commencing 
. —- The Numbers may be had separately, 


e Two-pence each; but purchasers are recom. 
mended to obtain the volume, woich are filled with practical 


matters of every-day use. Price 2«. 6d. each. 


THE FAMILY TUTOR 
AND SCHOOL COMPANION : 


Commenced on the -t of January, 1851, and appears on the let 
and 15th of esch Month, in Parts price 2d. each, uniform with 
the “ Family Friend.“ 


HE FAMILY TUTOR, as its name implies, 


is a Work of a highly instructive charact:r, and realizes, 
eas far as can be accomplished in print, the advantages of a 
PRIVATE TUTOR to every reader—a Tutor whose teachings 
are lively, kind, and comprehensible, making the acquirement 
of knowledge a PLEASURE, not a TASK. 


The First Volume contains— 


A —e ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Improved and Sim- 
plified. 

FAMILIAR LECTURES ON CILEMISTRY. 

TALES OF HISTURY AND OF TRAVEL, 

ZOOLOGY, 

THE PHYSICAL HISTORY OF MANKIND. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF UEALTH AND DISEASE. 

CELESTIAL AND TERRESTRIAL PHENOMENA OF TIE 
MONTHS, 

MATHEMATICAL, GEOMETRICAL, ARITHMETICAL, 
AND OTHER PROBLEMS. 

ELOCUTIONARY FXERCISES. 

“THE TUTOR AND HIS PUPILS;” being Answera to Edu- 
cational Questions ; and a VARIED MISCELLANY, 

„„ The First Volume of the “Family Tutor” is now realy, 

elegantly bound, price 28. 6d, 

THE TUTOR’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, contained in the 

above Volume, is illustrated by Wood Eagiavings, by which a 

dry and difficult study is rendered singularly interesting. 


Price I., crown 8vo, cloth boarde, 


FAMILY PASTIME, 
On, HOMES MADE HAPPY: 


Consisting of entirely Original Anagrams, Enigmas, Charades, 
Conundrums, Fire-side Games, Practical Puzzles, Kc. Ke.., toge- 
ther with their Solutions; for which PRIZES to the AMOUNT 
OF FIFTY GUINEAS have been awarded by the Editor of the 
“FAMILY FRIEND,” 

„e The above Works may be obtained of Bo ksellers every- 
where. Where any difficulty cecure, they may be received by 
post direct from the Office, by remitting Sixpeuce in addition to 
the price of each Volume. 

Post-office Orders or Advertisements or Books to be made 
payable to JOHN BENNETT, 69, Fleet. street, London. 


London; Horiston and Stoyeway, and all Booksellers, 
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PRIZE 


eet 


ESSAYS 


— — 


— — 


ON THE 


PRESENT CONDITION OF 


THE WORKING CLASSES. 


In the 13 1849, the Committee of the Ratiatous Tract Society offered two Premiums of £100 and £50 respectively, for 


the best an 


second best Esxays on “Tue Paesent CONDITION OF THE MANUFACTURING AND OTHER WoRrKING CLASSES, $0 FAR 


AS rue SAMR IS APFECTED BY MORAL CAUSES, AND PERSONAL CHARACTER AND HABITS, TOGETHER WITH THE BEST MRANS OP 
PROMOTING THEIR TEMPORAL AND SPIRITUAL WELFARE.” The following Essays were successful in obtaining the award of the 


adjudicators :— 


THE GLORY AND THE SHAME OF BRITAIN; 


BEING THE ESSAY WHICH tees — PREMIUM OF ONE HUNDRED 
ON DS, 


Foolseap vo. 


242 pages. 


2s. extra cloth boarde. 


THE OPERATIVE CLASSES OF GREAT BRITAIN ; 


Their existing State and its Emprovement; 
BEING THE E3SAY WHICH OBTAINED A PREMIUM OF FIFTY POUNDs. 


Foolecap 8vo. 256 pager. 


9s. e* tra cloth boarde. 


The Committee feel peculiarly interested in the success of these two able Essays, believing them calculated to benefit and 
instruct alike the Working Man, the Employer, and the General Reader, In the langua.e of a Clergyman who perused the manu. 


acripte previous to their being put to press, Ter do bonour to our land, our literature, and our common Christianity.” 


It is 


hoped that they will be general y introduced into Reading Societies, Mechanics’ and Factory Libraries, and tue book-shelves of 


Christian Ministers, Manufacturers, and Private Gentlemen. 


— — 


PRIZE TRACTS, 


Premiums were also offered for Tracts on the above eubject. 


A large number of Manuscripts was received in competition. 


Two of the Tracts to which Prizes have been awar led are now in the press, and will be shortly published, 
A COMPANION FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. 
2'. per Copy, or 11%. per 100. 


THE TRIALS AND REWARDS OF LABOUR, 


2d. per Copy, or 123. per 100. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
164, Piccadilly. 


Eicutn THousanp.—New and Complete Edition. 


DerostTrortEs—56, Paternoster-row; 65, St. Paul's Churchyard; and 
And soid by the Booksellers, 


— — — — — — —— — 


One Guinea. 
For those who can purchase but ONE Commentary, certainly no one can equal it.“ — Rev. F. Clowes, 


In one handeome volume, crown 4to, 1,400 pages, with Maps and Plates, 


THE CONDENSED COMMENTARY 


and Family Exposition of the Holy B ble, by Rev. INGRAM COBBIN, M.A. 
Notes. embodying the most valuable criticisms of Alus worth, Patrick, Louth, 


Marginal References, with upwards of 30,000 
Whitby, Poole, Henry, Gill, Scott, Clarke, Doddridge, Guyre, 


Containing the most approved Readir g« and 


Macknight, Campbell, Ke, &c, and other Criticieme gleaned 


‘rom Leigh, Parkhuret, Horne, Bloomfield, Town-end, Caimet, Hlarmer, 8. Burder, and other biblical labourers, the whole 
forming a portable volume of great elegance and utility, with many Original Notes and Ri: fi ctions for family use never before 


„ A Specimen of the Work, with a List of the | of Clergymen and Ministers, and the Notices of the Public 


may be bad, Post free, upon application to the Publishers. 


Se 


: ee, Complete in One Volume, price 103. 6d. cloth, or, in Two Volumes, 12+., 


COBBIN’S CHILD’S COMMENTATOR 


On the Hely Scriptures. A new and beautiful edition, iNustrated with many superior Engravingr. 
„A book eminently attractive to the young. It is valuable as omitting nothing in the whole range of biblical knowledge 


that can be considered important.— Union Mags ne. 
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TNHE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1837. 
Empowered by Special Acta of Parliament, 3rd Vict. e. xx., and 
10 Vict. e. . 
62, KING WILLIAM STREET. LONDON; and 
21, ST. DAVLU-ST REET, EDINBURGH, 
Capital, ONE MILLION, 
DIRECTORS, 
| Charles Hindley, Esq., M. P. 
Thomas Piper, Erq. 
Thomas B. Simpson, Esq. 
Hon. C. P. Villiers, E-q., M. P. 


George Baus fleld, Esq. 
Thomas Challi«, Erq., aud Ald. 
Jucob George Cope, Erq. 

John Dixon, Esq. 

Joseph Fletcher, Faq. John Wilk, E-g 
Richard Hollier, Esq. Edward Wilson, Esq. 


The MICHAELMAS Fire Renewal Receipts are now ready, 
and may be had on application at the Head Offices of the Com- 
pany, or of any of ita Agente throughout the country. 

In the LIFE DEPARTMENT, the Company traneacts all 
business relating to Life Assurances, Deferred Annuities, aud 
Family Endowments, upon the mort liberal terms consistent 
with sound principles and public security. 

LOANS granted on Personal Security, and the Deposit of a 
Life Policy to be (cet d by the borrower. 

To all Agents, Sohcitors, Auctioneers, and Surveyors, liberal 
allowance is made. 

By order of the Board, 
THOMAS PRICE, Secretary. 


—— ——— — 
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TINH EE ROYATL-EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 
locorporated 4. b. 1720, by Charter of George the First. 
Chief Office, Roya Excuancr. Brauch, 29, Pall Mall. 


FIRE and MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 

LIFE ASSURANCES for any Sum not exceeding £10,000 on 
one life; withor witheut participation in Profits, 

The reversionary Bonus has averaged 2 per cent. per ann. 
on the sum assured, or 46 per cent. on the premium paid. 

Tre position and character maintained br the Corporation 
during 131 years „Herd a guarantee that this Bonus has been 
declared out of realiacd Surplus, uud not by anticipating future 
protite, o the prejudice of persons subsequently assured, 

The Premiums are m derate and fairly acjusted, 

The fees of Medical Referees are paid by the Corporation. 

The expenses Of management, being divided between the 
branches, are spread over a larger amount of business than that 
transacted by any other office, a consideration which material y 
enhances the expectation of tuture Bonus. 

Persons assured with this Chartered Corporation, in any 
Department, are exempt Jrom the liabilities of Partnership iu. 
volved in the Mutual system; they base the security of a large 
Capital. Stock, in addition to the Premium-Fuad, which ca- 
stitutes the sole resource of Mutual Societies; and they enjoy 
the soundness of athoroughily tested office, with all the real un- 


rovements of modern practice. 
; ‘ ALEX. GREEN, Secretary. 


WARD and CO., 27, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
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GREAT EXHIBITION, 
U R. BAXTER, the Inventor and Petentee of 


Oil Colour Printing, will, on the day of the Closing of 
THE GREAT EXUIBITION, publich a View of the IN- 
TERIOR, as a compavion to his Picture of the EXTERIOR, 
and in commemoration of the great event of the year 81, p- 
traying, in all their variety, the beau‘iful and delicate tints 


which are so conspicuous in the building, wd forming a pertect 
fac-simile of the luterior of the Crystal Palace, in all its gor- 
geous beauty, WHICH CANNOT BE KRQUALLED BY ANY OTHER PRO- 
Cks8.—Price 3+. Gd. each, ſolio. 


non THE runs,“ MAY 15, 1851. 


“Tus Great EXutmriox.— la our own mwanufsctares the 
mechanical genius of the country reigns supreme, it travels 
everywhere and invades every compertment, even that o the 
flae arta, in the court didicated to which some of the most cou- 
epicuous contributions are specimens of printing in oil, aad 
attempts to reproduce by mechanical means the sentiment and 
inspiration of the paiuter.” 

London: Sold Wholesale by George Baxter, the Inventor and 
Patentee, II and 12, Northampton-square, 

Licenses granted to work the above proce-s in Great Britain, 

France, Belgium, Germany, &c., &c.,—Ilnstruc:ion to Licensees. 


— — — — ee 


On October Ist, 


ARTS IV. and V. of the OFFICIAL 
DESCKIPTIVE aud ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
containiog the Colonies, Foreign States, and Full ladex of 
Names and Subdjects, completing the Work, 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WILLIAM CLOWES and SONS, Printer. 


Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, at 
Hyde Park, and of ali Booksellere, 


REV. JOHN HOWARD HINTON’S NEW WORK, 
LIBRARY FOR THE TIMES. 
Price One Shilling; in cloth, One Shilling and Sixpence, 
muk TEST OF EXPERIENCE; or, the 
Voluntary Principle in the United States, Ly Jonn 
Liuwagp llinron, M.A, 


London: A. Cocxsiuaw, 41, Ludgate-h.il. 
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